The one thing 
they didn’t 
teach him 

T hey taught him everything 
about business except tlie thing 
he most needed to know — hoto to 
avoid offending business men 
with whom he came in contact. 

Are they ^'not in” to you? 

The No. 1 handicap in business is 
halitosis (bad breath). It hurts you 
with your associates, your employer, 
and the people you have to meet in 
the course of your work. 

The insidious thing about hali- 
tosis is that you yourself never know 
when you have it — and anyone, your- 
self included, is likely to be a victim. 
Ninety per cent of cases, says a 
noted dental authority, are due to 
the fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles that even careful tooth brush- 
ing has failed to remove. 

Don’t guess about your breath. 
You can make sure that it is beyond 
reproach by simply using Listerine. 
Listerine halts fermentation, a major 
cause of odors, then gets rid of the 
odors themselves. The entire mouth 
becomes sweet, clean, fresh, and 
wholesome. 

Get in the habit of rinsing the 
mouth with Listerine systematically, 
every morning and every night, and 
between times before appointments. 
Keep a bottle handy in home and 
office. Tuck it into your bag when 
you travel. It is a business and 
social asset. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Listerine halts 

halitosis (bad breath) 
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Extravagant Fiction To-day Cold Fact To-morrow 

Numbers, Lines, Areas 
and Volumes 

By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph.D. 


I T wM told of an eminent pugilist, 
one who conquered the invincible 
hero of the fighting world of hi# day, 
that he had a positive hatred of books. 
If one take# them rightly, with due re- 
gard to the authora and quality of their 
product#, they will not be hated. The 
same thing, virtually, may be »aid about 
numbers. If they are properly studied, 
and not very hard at that, and if the tra- 
dition# and histories of numbers are 
taken into the range of our contempla- 
tion, we will find that there is much of 
interest in these two topics, traditions 
and histories, and it will be realized that 
in actual calculation# and the relation# of 
the digit# there j# no lack of the attractive. 

The history and traditions of numbers 
go back nearly four thousand five hun- 
dred years, yet it was only at a compara- 
tively recent period that the formula for 
obtaining the approximate ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter 
was determined. It took mankind many 
centuries to find that formula. It run# into 


an endless decimal as long as you wish. 

The arithmetic of the pre#ent time may 
be taken as evolved and worked out by 
the shoe'wearing population of the world. 
All calculations are now performed by 
the decimal system, based on ten primary 
numbers. It is almost a certainty that 
the reason for this system i# that man’s 
hand# have ten fingers, and that these 
ten gave the basis of the decimal system 
now universally employed. But had the 
originators of the present-day numerals 
been a shoeless population, there is a 
definite theory that we might have had 
a syatem of numbers based on twenty — 
ten fingers and ten toes — a. total of twenty 
digits — ^and with thi# as a basis, calcula- 
tions ad libitum could be made, with the 
numbers ranging from one to our nineteen. 
The base of the twenty digit system 
would have been inspired by the ten toes 
added to the ten fingers. A defect of 
the present system is that the base num- 
ber ten has only two divisors, two and 
five. The basic number twenty would 
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have had four divisors 2, 4, 5 and 10. 

There is no question that a twenty 
digit system would be somewhat clumsy 
to handle and little attention has been 
paid to its possibilities. But it is quite 
amusing to think that our wearing of 
shoes would have had an influence on 
our system of numbers — that the work 
of enumeration and calculation should 
have any reference to an article of ap- 
parel. One writer puts the “case of 
twenty” definitely, sa)dng that the sys- 
tem seemed to have had quite a standing 
in tropical (or “barefoot”) regions. The 
fact that the Greenlanders, although they 
wear boots, use the “twenty” system, is 
taken as an evidence of their tropical 
origin. This seems a little far fetched. 
Then we have the word “score,” meaning 
twenty, a suggestion of a “bare-foot” 
origin. 

The name “digits” for the basic num- 
bers comes from the Latin word mean- 
ing fingers, so the name “the ten digits” 
is etymologically or metaphorically cor- 
rect. If the duodecimal system was 
adopted the number one hundred would 
have as substitute one hundred and forty- 
four, and the government’s famous five 
billions, for it is nearly that, would 
“shrink” to less than three and a half 
billions, but there would be just as 
large an amount in it as before. If 
we had twelve fingers this system might 
have come into use. 

The practice of arithmetic brings us 
up against some curious things. We 
know definitely that there is no com- 
plete value for n (pi), the symbol of the 
relation of the diameter to the circum- 
ference of the circle. 

The efforts of ancient philosophers to 
find the value of this ratio, expressed 
by 3t, the much used and very familiar 
Greek letter, are quite curious. An 
Egyptian writer, Ahmes or Aamesu, who 
wrote before 1700 B.C., using as his 
basis a treatise 800 years older to be dated 


at about 2500 B.C., gave the ratio 
3.1605. This is nearly two three-hun- 
dredths wrong. Archimedes, about fif- 
teen hundred years later, did a little 
better, putting it between 3-1/7 and 
3-10/71, the average of these two values 
is about 3.1418, which is pretty close, 
about two-thirty thousandths wrong. 
The Chinese used the fraction 22/7, or 
3.1429, which is not so good. 

There is one quantity in this world 
of ours which can be directly measured 
by graduated rule or its equivalent. It 
is the primary expression of size and 
all other measurable things may be 
termed multiples of it. It is the line, 
the basic and the simplest element of 
size. If we depart from the simple or 
primary dimension, which is length, and 
multiply one line by itself, we obtain 
the basic element, area. It niay be the 
square foot or square meter or any one 
of other innumerable units of surface. 
Then if we multiply the basic area by 
the same basic line, we have the cube, 
the basic unit of volume. 

The above may impress the reader as 
rather abstract, but it simply states that 
the line multiplied by the line gives an 
area, and an area multiplied by a line 
gives a solid. In the practical, every- 
day sense, the line is the only dimen- 
sion that can be directly measured. The 
dimensions of other things come back 
to the line as the base. 

If we could stop here, not only our 
arithmetic but our higher mathematics 
would be delightfully simple. But there 
are curves, lines bending according to 
mathematical rules, and curves are the 
basis of the vast field of arithmetic, 
algebra and calculus. 

It is fair to say that our troubles 
begin with the circle. This may be 
called the elementary curve. 

The only dimension of a circle which 
can be directly measured is the diameter. 
This is a line passing through its center 
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and extending to the circumference at 
both ends. We can specify a circle by 
its diameter, but not by its circumfer- 
ence in an ordinary practical sense. In 
a specification of constructing a circular 
edifice, its diameter would Invariably be 
stated, not its circumference. The size 
of a billiard ball is given as its diam- 
eter, never as its circumference, and the 
same applies to projectiles and guns and 
to practically all circular objects. This 
brings us to the most famous problem 
of mensuration, the relation of the diam- 
eter to the circumference of the circle. 

Over and over again the number three 
has been used to multiply the diameter 
to give the circumference of a circle. 
This is so inaccurate that it cannot be 
termed even an approximation. Some 
kind of an approximation could be ob- 
tained by multiplying the diameter by 
three and one-seventh (3-1/7). There 
is no end to the approximations obtain- 
able, but there is absolutely no exact 
ratio. There is an error, but the use 
of it involves so minute a departure 
from the truth in all human calculations 
that it would only come into considera- 
tion in the most abstruse cases. By 
carrying out the decimal it can be made 
as small as you desire. If applied to 
the determination of the length of the 
earth’s annual journey around the sun, 
neglecting the ellipticity of the orbit, 
it would give a result far within a 
few feet of error, even if carried out 
to a comparatively small number of deci- 
mals, certainly very little for a journey 
of nearly six hundred millions of miles. 
The error due to the ellipticity of the 
orbit would be more than this. 

The French have evolved a sentence 
in which the number of letters in each 
word gives the value of x to ten deci- 
mals. Que j’ dime d fairt connaitr$ un 
3 14 15 $ 2 

tiembrt utiU aux sages. 

6 5 3 5 


The number of letters in each word 
give the value of the digits of n. The 
following is an English couplet, which 
answers the same purpose. See I have 

3 1 4 

a rhyme assisting my feeble brain its 
1 5 9 2 6 5 3 

tasks resisting. 

5 9 

In each case the decimal point fol- 
lows 3. 

The English language couplet extends 
to one more decimal place than does 
the French sentence. As this place is 
filled by the digit 9, it follows that the 
French couplet should end in a six- 
letter word; we leave the selection of a 
French word of six letters to our 
readers. Hommes might answer. 

One misguided individual, William 
Shaw by name, carried out the deci- 
mal to seven hundred and seven places, 
more numbers than there are words on 
this page. He could have been better 
employed. His name might be spelled 
Pshaw (see Webster’s Dictionary). 

Two eminent French mathematicians, 
Laplace and Buffon, calculated that the 
probabilities of a stick dropped upon 
a surface marked with parallel lines 
falling across one of the lines would 
give an approximate value of x. The 
stock must be shorter than the distance 
from line to line. In three experiments 
the stick was thrown 600 times, 1,120 
times and 3,204 times. The values of 
X deduced from the fallings of the stick 
were respectively 3.137, 3.1419 and 
3.1553, certainly values curious in their 
approximations to the truth. 

One of the puzzles of antiquity was 
to determine the size of a sphere of 
the volume of a given cube. Here, 
as before, we are dependent on the 
value of X for the solution, which then 
is simple enough. The volume of a 
sphere is 4/3 x r*. This we may take 
as equal to a cube of one foot on a 
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side. The radius of the sphere then 
would be approximately 0.62. 

Another problem which seems very 
simple yet which exercised the mathe- 
maticians of old times, was to calculate 
the side of a square of twice the area of 
a known one. Thus suppose a square 
had an area of one unit of surface what 
would the side of a square be which was 
of twice the size? This is really one 
form of the Pythagorean problem of the 
square of the hypotheneuse, and the fac- 
tor by which the side of the known 
square must be multiplied is the square 
root of 2, a little in excess of 1.414. 

We ca^ go a step further than this 
when we read of the DeHart problem. The 
oracle at Delos, one of the famous oracles 
of the days of early Greece, several cen- 
turies before the Christian era, an- 
nounced that a plague would cease, if 
they would build an altar of Apollo, twice 
the cubic contents of the existing one, 
and, like that one, it must be a perfect 
cube. We have seen that the only stan- 
dard of measure is a line. So on calcula- 
tion it will be found that if the new altar 


had each side 1.26 that of the original 
one, it would have twice the volume with- 
in a few thousandths. The great philoso- 
pher, Plato, 427-347 B. C., figures among 
the mathematicians who were interested 
in it. 

Distances in the solar system are 
measured and expressed in miles. The 
planet Neptune, for many years taken 
to be the outermost planet of our sys- 
tem is nearly three billions of miles 
(2,971,000,000) distant from the sun. 
This is about three hundred times our 
distance from the same central lumi- 
nary. Neptune takes about two long 
human lives to go around the sun once 
to complete its year, and to generate the 
centrifugal force required to prevent it 
from falling into the sun and upsetting 
all our earth’s little share of cosmic 
equilibrium. The recently discovered 
planet, Pluto, is still further away and 
many believe that there are other plan- 
ets still more remote. The long fa- 
miliar planet, Neptune, gives us an ex- 
ample of the use of miles as a unit 
of measurement. 



Two squares, one twice the 
area of the other. 


A mathematician’s monu- 
ment; the sphere and cube 
of equal volume. 
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The Kingdom of Thought 

In this story we find very picturesquely presented strange adventures sug- 
gestive of hypnotism. Our readers are familiar with the author of this story, 
some of whose work in our pages has met with high appreciation, and we 
are sure that this one will be very well received from its treatment of a 
possible development in future ages. 

By L. A. ESHBAGH 


CHAPTER I 

Adrift in a World of Ice 

D onald steele drew his 

hand across his eyes dazed- 
ly. Where was he? Before 
him stretched an endless 
expanse of broken, dazzl- 
ing ice. Innumerable pinnacles, large 
and small, infinitely confused, formed 
fantastic ice cities that towered all 
about him. And across the floor of 
crystal swept a screaming gale that 
cut into his flesh like splinters of glas.s. 

As for splinters of glass — there 
seemed to be fragments of the stuff 
all around him for a distance of ten 
feet or more. He looked more closely. 
It was glass — countless, shattered pieces 
of it, glittering more brilliantly than 
the ice. But whence it had come he 
could not determine. 

He crouched down behind a frozen 
hillock, and hid his face in his arms 
in an attempt to escape the cold. The 
wind whipped his black hair about his 
head like a wild thing. A dull pain 
gripped him ; he felt as though a ter- 
rific, crushing pressure had been ap- 
plied to every square inch of his body, 
suddenly he felt something moist on 
his hand — blood, trickling from a long 
gash in his cheek! He shook his head 
stupidly as he checked the crimson 
flow with a handkerchief. 

He tried to think, his forehead drawn 


into deep furrows, but no thought came. 
His mind seemed blank; only a dazed 
wonder was there — though something 
seemed to be haunting the recesses of 
his memory. 

Slowly a vague recollection pierced his 
mental fog; his reason clutched at it, as 
something rational, lucid, staple. That 
shattering roar in the background some- 
where ; his brain shot through with 
prismatic spangles of light; these blend- 
ing, fading ; an agony of deadening 
pain ; then the blackness of utter ex- 
tinction. But before that — what? 
Though he racked his brain for an 
answer, there was none. 

Suddenly he became aware that the 
cold was striking more formidably. Clad 
as he was in a thin summer suit, with- 
out a hat, the wind tore through to his 
skin like lashes that froze as they 
touched. His thighs had grown stiff ; 
his back and shoulders had lost all heat; 
and he began to feel the drowsiness that 
he somehow knew heralded the ap- 
proach of his last sleep. Quickly he 
arose to stamp his feet and strike his 
hands together to keep his blood cir- 
culating. 

As he kept his body in motion, he 
cast his eyes on every side, attempting, 
by a study of his surroundings, to start 
his memory working. The first thing 
that canght his attention was the sun — 
and the heavens around it. Like a great 
red ball it hung in a sky that was 
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With a sudden roar of rage the brute increased his pace toward the waiting 
men, swaying from side to side like an intoxicated sailor. 
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tinged with a rosy glow — ^ sun unlike 
any he had ever seen. It seemed to radi- 
ate less heat, to be smouldering, rather 
than blazing like the sun to which Don- 
ald dimly knew he was accustomed. He 
could look at the orb without discom- 
fort. Apparently it was cooling down 
— with age! 

He shifted his gaze. Far to the north 
— or what he thought must be the north, 
using the red sun as a guide — ^towered 
a lofty, ice-clad mountain. To east and 
west and south stretched the wilderness 
of ice-hummocks, fantastic mounds of 
jagged crystal, that continued endlessly 
until they vanished in a foggy, blue- 
white haze. 

But it w'as all new, foreign to Don 
Steele. He knew he had never seen 
this landscape before; knew that he was 
accustomed to a different, less forbid- 
ding environment — but beyond that his 
mind was blank. A sense of complete 
hopelessness swept over him. If only 
he could remember! 

Turning toward the north again, he 
cut short his steady stamping and clap- 
ping, and stared across the ice with 
quickened interest. His heart leaped 
with mingled hope and dread, for he 
thought he had detected a sign of 
movement behind a hill of ice. A res- 
cuer or a new menace — ^which? 

W ITH disconcerting abruptness the 
newcomer sprang into view — a 
grotesque little man no more than five 
feet in height. His great hairless head, 
fully fifteen inches in diameter, seemed 
completely out of proportion with the 
rest of his body; it towered over his 
frail figure like an exaggerated carica- 
ture of a human cranium. His face 
was a dainty thing, small of feature, 
also hairless, with wide penetrating black 
eyes. And his only apparel was a single 
tight-fitting garment of silvery, metallic 
cloth like a very fine mesh chain-mail. 


covering him from head to feet. The 
latter were shod in sandals of the same 
substance, with sheets of flexible metal 
for soles; his huge head was covered 
by a metallic skull cap. He seemed en- 
tirely unaware of the cold. 

At sight of Don Steele the little man 
stopped short, an expression of amaze- 
ment on his face. An instant he hesi- 
tated, then cast a furtive glance over 
his shoulder — and continued rapidly 
across the ice. 

Don watched his approach with won- 
der in his eyes. He was blue with 
cold, but he tried to ignore his discom- 
fort. Suddenly he gasped — ^the man 
seemed to be completely surrounded by 
an almost invisible aura, a faint cloud 
of light! No sooner had that thought 
flashed through his mind, than another 
foUowed — a thought just as startling. 
It was as though a voice had whispered 
close to his ear. 

“How’d you get here? . . . You’ll 
freeze, dressed that way . . . Escaped 
from the Time Sphere, eh? . . . No; you 
just came through. . . The Keeper re- 
leased Kwa, the brute-man — he is after 
me. . . Run, or we will both die.” 

The thoughts came from some extran- 
eous source in short, excited, discon- 
nected sentences — yet he actually heard 
nothing. Groping for understanding as 
in a maze, he suddenly realized that he 
was receiving a telepathic message from 
the little man. 

About to reply, another thought came 
to him: “Too late; he’s on us! . . . 
And I have no weapon. . . Curse the 
Keeper!” 

Don followed the other’s gaze, and 
his own became a fixed stare of in- 
credulity. The approaching figure, the 
pursuer, was as unlike his quarry as it 
was possible for a human being to be. 

. He was tall, a giant, towering almost 
seven feet above the ice. And he was 
so broad that Steele, himself a power- 
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ful man, seemed puny by comparison. 
His body was clad in heavy gray furs 
— ^what appeared to be the shaggy hides 
of timber wolves. And on one should- 
er rested an amazingly huge stone axe, 
the head of which was fully a foot in 
length. A formidable weapon, Don 
thought. 

But the giant’s face — it was the most 
repulsive countenance he had ever seen. 
The features of the brute, low-browed, 
were wicked little eyes, and heavy lips 
drawn back over yellow fangs in a 
perpetual, hideous snarl. Nose there 
was none. Some time in the past, 
evidently, a beast had torn it away, for 
a deep, livid scar, teeth-marks projected 
from both sides of the ugly mass of 
twisted flesh where the nose had been. 

With a sudden roar of rage the 
brute increased his pace toward the 
waiting men, swaying from side to 
side like an intoxicated sailor. Tak- 
ing his great axe from his shoulder, he 
began swinging it back and forth in a 
menacing fashion, guttural growls is- 
suing from his throat. 

The thought of the little man came 
to Don. “We could run farther, but 
he would overtake us anyway ... We 
only die once.” 

STEELE gritted his teeth, his 
square jaw thrust forward pugna- 
ciously, an angry glint in his gray eyes. 
“I’m not planning to die — at least not 
without a struggle !” he ground out. 
“Maybe I’ll freeze to death later on — 
but maybe I won’t!” Here at least was 
something he could understand, A 
fight — it could not be affected in the 
least by his impotent memory. 

Coolly his eyes cast about for a wea- 
pon. In an instant they paused; then 
he sprang toward a long splinter of 
glass that glittered in the sunlight. It 
was about two feet in length, more 
than an inch wide at one end tapering 


gradually to a needle-sharp point. But 
it was pitifully thin, less than a half 
inch, a sorry weapon to pit against that 
great axe. Still, it was better than 
nothing. 

As Don raised this, wrapping his 
handkerchief around the broad end, he 
realized that the giant was upon him. 
Instinctively he fell back — ^and the heavy 
mass of stone flashed past, no more 
than an inch from his face. While he 
strove to regain his balance the giant 
leaped forward a second time. Landing, 
with axe poised for a downward Wow, 
a howl of pain and rage burst from him, 
and he hopped about on one fur-wrapr 
ped foot. Raising the other, his prey 
taking second place in his brute mind, 
he dropped his weapon and drew a 
sharp sliver of glass from the thin, 
hide sole. 

Quick to see his chance, Don sprang 
upon the giant and plunged his im- 
provised dagger into the broad chest. 
At the same instant he was caught in 
a mighty embrace, 2 uid two powerful 
arms sought to crush the life from his 
body. 

Madly he struggled, but his efforts 
were futile. He could not breathe; his 
ribs were giving way beneath the ter- 
rible pressure; his senses were leaving 
him — when abruptly he was released 1 
As he staggered back, the brute-man 
swayed for an instant — then crashed 
to the ice and lay still. And Don saw 
a length of bloody, sharp-pointed glass 
protruding from his back — the dagger 
that had been forced deeper and deeper 
by the pressure the giant himself had 
exerted, until it had killed him. 

Drawing the back of his hand across 
his eyes. Don strove to dissipate the 
blackness that obscured his vision. 
His ears were ringing and his breath 
came in great, labored gasps. But he 
no longer felt so terribly cold ; the 
exertion had quickened circulation. He 
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knew, however, that in a very few 
minutes the gale would reassert itself, 
and the cold would bite still deeper. 

“Your're cold — put on the suit of 
Kwa. It will warm you until we get 
back to the Time Sphere where you 
can discard it.” The thoughts of the 
little man reached him. “A fine combat ; 
the Keeper will welcome you.” 

Don nodded. He realized the wis- 
dom of the suggestion. Those heavy 
furs would keep him warm. Though 
what was meant by the Keeper he didn’t 
know. With a qmzzical smile at his 
strange companion he set about remov- 
ing the foul-smelling, untanned skins 
from the huge body. In about five min- 
utes the distasteful task was finished 
and he was dressed in the primitive cos- 
tume, put on over his clothing. 

He turned to his waiting companion, 
frowning thoughtfully. His mind was 
again groping for an understanding of 
his strange surroundings. Other ques- 
tions plagued his thoughts — wonder at 
the little man’s apparent warmth, the 
thin veil of light that surrounded him; 
his queer means of communication; the 
peculiarity of a brute and an obvious 
super-intellectual existing in the same 
age. 

“QAY,” he began, “ I want to ask — ” 
^ The other checked him with a 
gesture, and his thoughts began pour- 
ing into Don’s mind. They were less 
excited now, less disconnected. “I see 
that you have much to ask, but the ef- 
fort is not necessary. . . As we move 
toward the City of Thought I will tell 
you all you wish to know. Come.” 

Don Steele followed wonderingly. 
This strange little man with the huge 
head apparently knew his thoughts be- 
fore he uttered them. They were mov- 
ing northward toward the ice-clad 
mountain, threading their way among 
the frozen hummocks. 


“I am Gorg Merlo,” the thoughts be- 
gan. “I have a number, but you would, 
not remember it. . . You are Donald 
Steele. . . You wonder about my defi- 
ance of the cold — and the fact that you 
do wonder marks you as being extreme- 
ly archaic. Heat was mastered as far 
back as the year 5000. This radio-active 
metal, my costume, sets up a vibration 
about me that retains enough of my 
bodily heat to maintain a uniform tem- 
perature at all times. If you will walk 
close enough to enter the zone, you will 
feel it.” 

Obediently Don drew near the man 
who called himself Gorg Merlo, and he 
felt a gratifying warmth surrounding 
him. 

“You saved my life from that brute, 
Kwa ; in return I shall make you a 
costume like mine. . . As for my means 
of communication which seems to puz- 
zle you — I am exercising the normal 
power of a well-developed mind. I can 
grasp your thought-vibrations, and can 
send my own into your brain. I can 
speak orally — but there is no need for 
it. Your generation has not yet begun 
the mastery of thought — ^and mine ac- 
tually has not progressed very far. Here 
in this period you shall meet intelligence 
rising to its perfection, a veritable King- 
dom of Thought.” 

They were crossing a particularly 
rough expanse of ice. Gorg Merlo’s 
communication ceased, and he narrowed 
his eyes as though concentrating on a 
problem. Don Steel’s thoughts were 
equally busy. Something seemed to 
be spurring his mind on to greater and 
greater activity. The little man had 
spoken of different generations — as — 
as though they belonged in different 
ages! Could it be that he was in some 
alien world — or some alien time? He 
could not accept so incredible an idea. 
He had read of such things in fiction — 
but they were mere baseless fantasies. 
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“The question uppermost in your 
mind,” Gorg Merlo interrupted his so- 
liloquy, “I cannot answer. You are 
wondering how you came to be here, 
and in what age you belong. From 
the contour of your head and your 
apparel, I would say you belonged some- 
where between the nineteenth and 
twenty-third centuries of the old time- 
recording system. And since you know 
nothing of the means of your coming, 
you must have been flung into the Time 
Channel without your knowledge.” 

Don sensed Gorg Merlo’s next com- 
munication but faintly; something seem- 
ed to be prodding his memory — striving 
mightily to make him recall his past. 

“You have entered an era of Thought 
— an age thousands of years, yes, even 
thousands of centuries removed from 
your own time. It is at such a remote 
point in the Channel that even I have 
no real conception of its age.” 

S UDDENLY an excited cry burst 
from Don’s lips. Every faculty had 
been concentrated on his problem — and 
abruptly something had seemed to snap 
within his brain. 

“I have it!” he exclaimed. “I have 
it! It’s all come back — all except how 
I got here. That wet street — ^the car 
skidding as I turned a comer — a crash 
— and blackness! But that doesn’t ex- 
plain — this.” His face fell, as, with a 
wave of his hand, he indicated the for- 
bidding world of ice. 

Gorg Merlo resumed his communica- 
tion. “I thought perhaps I could help 
you remember with the power of my 
mind — and the rest is easy. A little ex- 
planation of the mysteries of time, and 
you’ll understand exactly what happened. 

“Time is a channel or a stream, end- 
less and illimitable, wherein flows all 
creation in its infinite varieties and 
forms. Events, phenomena, past, pres- 
*ent, and future, all exist simultaneously. 


but in different parts of the channel. 
There are currents in the Stream of 
Time — some, like the middle of an ac- 
tual watercourse, rushing rapidly; oth- 
ers, the portions eddying and swirling 
along the banks, flowing more slowly — 
and the speed of all phenomena, the 
rapdity of “time,” is governed by the 
flow of those currents. 

“I and my fellow scientists have be- 
come quite adept in fording the chan- 
nel, moving from one current to an- 
other, thus traveling into either past or 
future. We would enter a slower chan- 
nel, and be in our past. Or, upon en- 
tering a faster time course than our 
own, we woidd speed ahead into the 
future — ^ages as yet not reached by our 
present. 

“I did that — reached this age — and 
was not permitted to leave. 

“As for you — something, some ca- 
tastrophe, must have launched you into 
a swifter current of the time steam and 
brought you here. . . And I am afraid 
you also will have to remain — even if 
you could get back!” 

Dan looked at Gorg Merlo in con- 
sternation. He had read of time travel 
in fantastic fiction — but to have such a 
thing happen to him — ^it seemed incred- 
ible. Still — ^he had seen a prehistoric 
man, and a man far more highly de- 
veloped mentally than himself, who 
could read his thoughts — excellent proof 
that the incredible had actually hap- 
pened. He shrugged his shoulders. 
It was some experience, anyway. 

Suddenly he clamped his jaws to- 
gether and scowled. “Who’d try to keep 
me here, if I’d find a way to — ^get 
back?” 

The little man grimaced and opened 
his mouth for the first time. “Ye’ll see 
’em soon ’nough,” he said in a thin, 
quavering, uncertain voice, his words 
slurred, with whole syllables left out. 
“V'ry soon, prob’ly; TTi’ Great Brains! 
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. . . We’re ’proadi’n’ th’ Kingd’m 'f 
Tho’t. ’T lies 't th’ foot ’f th’t 
moun’n.” 

The towering white mountain loomed 
up before them, its peak tinged with the 
red of the dying sun. Don decided that 
they had gone fully half the distance to 
the peak. Abruptly he stopped short. 

“Why are we going to this place if 
we’re going to be made prisoners?” he 
demanded. “Isn’t there another — ” 

“For two reasons,” Gorg Merlo in- 
terrupted voicelessly. “In the first place, 
there are only two spots on earth in 
this period where life is possible, and 
the other is worse than this one. Sec- 
ondly — ^look behind you!" 

l^ON whirled — and his jaw fell. For 
behind them in an orderly row 
strode fifteen men, all dressed alike in 
heavy, glittering armor! They looked 
neither to right nor left, but stood mo- 
tionless when Don paused. And high 
above them drifted what appeared to 
be a great human brain, all of five feet 
in diameter — a monstrous mass of grey 
matter surroimded by a dull gray mem- 
brane that did not conceal its count- 
less convolutions. Beneath it dangled 
a tiny face and an equally tiny body, 
like that of a newborn infant, and as 
helpless as the weakest of babes. The 
entire being floated within an almost in- 
visible, transparent gray sphere. 

Speechlessly Don Steele turned to 
Gorg Merlo, his eyes expressing his 
bewilderment. The other smiled mirth- 
lessly. 

“That is what you must expect here,’’ 
he informed Don. “That gray brain is 
the Keeper. But they aren’t real — the 
men — only phantoms the Keeper created. 
That is, they possess substance, but no 
life. Even the floating brain and dangl- 
ing body are only images of their creator 
— I think — ^though I cannot be sure. 


Not real — ^yet they have the power to 
kill — by suggestion.” 

Don blinked; then slowly his features 
set in an expression of dogged determ- 
ination. He turned, looked up at the 
Great Brain — ^and laughed — ^grimly 1 

“I’m in this,” he said angrily, “and 
I’m seeing it through! Come what may. 
I’ll be damned if you’ll get my nerve!” 

Then he whirled and with long, 
athletic strides that soon had Gorg Merlo 
gasping for breath, he stalked on to- 
ward the Kingdom of Thought. 

CHAPTER II 
Exiles of Time 

“^"^AD, what a dty!” Don Steele 
1 **' breafeed the words in awe. He 
was standing beside Gorg 
Merlo on the brink of an enormous 
white precipice, gazing down into a 
vast valley, their destination. The bit- 
ing wind whistled shrilly as it swept 
past them; behind them and on either 
side stretched a bleak wilderness of ice 
— ^yet below them lay a valley appar- 
ently of tropical warmth, containing a 
city whose beauty and magnitude stag- 
gered the imagination. 

They were looking through an in- 
tangible suggestion of a blue haze; Don 
noticed that it encircled the valley like 
a wall of light, as far as eye could 
reach; that it vanished overhead in the 
depths of the pink-tinted sky. And 
beyond the haze — that which Gorg Mer- 
lo had called the Kingdom of Thought! 

“Beautiful!” The word came unbidden 
from the wonder that stunned Don’s 
thoughts. His mind was lost in a maze 
of chaotic impressions. A world of 
opalescent light, blending into an end- 
less plain studded with Gargantuan jew- 
els of dazzling radiance! A vast sea 
of gemlike splendor, alive with all the 
varying shades of the spectrum, whose 
billows of shimmering light swept on 
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and on to vanish in the blue mist that 
obscured the foot of the distant moun- 
tain of ice! 

Slowly, as the edge of his wonder 
dulled, order ctoe out of confusion. 
The shifting maze of jewels resolved 
itself into a city of gleaming^ rounded 
domes, like an ocean of bubbles, all 
save one uniform in size, all varying 
in their delicately tinted coloring. That 
one, in the center of the vast ctiy, was 
larger, even more resplendent, if that 
were possible. All seemed to gleam 
with a light of their own; it waxed and 
waned endlessly, like — ^like the pulsat- 
ing of giant intellects! For some un- 
accountable reason the strange simile 
suggested itself to Don’s groping mind. 

In orderly groups the domes lay, 
separated by wide thoroughfares, bands 
of palest blue that threaded the incred- 
ible city in every direction. In the wide 
spaces at the intersections were foun- 
tains — ^but fountains of weaving, vibrat- 
ing light rather than water! They re- 
minded Don of color organs, sending 
forth their brilliant symphonies in leap- 
ing, living streams, rather than pro- 
jecting them upon flat, unresponsive 
screens. 

Through the streets moved throngs 
of people, some hurrying, some won- 
dering about idly; they were so far be- 
low the cliff-top that they looked like 
tiny, scurrying insects. Strangely, they 
seemed to clash with their surroundings. 

T here was one great discord in 
this fairyland of color, one break in 
the harmony. It was a spherical struc- 
ture far larger than its domelike fel- 
lows, colored a drab, dull, dead gray! 
It stood apart from the other brilliant 
buildings, close to the wall, a thing of 
grim ugliness, something that did not 
belong. 

“The Time Sphere,” the thought 
came from Gorg Merlo. He had 


mentioned it before, Don recalled idly. 

Suddenly the strangest feature of the 
entire scene struck his senses. Despite 
all that motion and life and color — 
there was no sound 1 The city was 
silent; he could hear nothing but the 
howl of the arctic wind rushing past 
his ears. He looked questioningly at 
his little companion. 

Gorg Merlo nodded his great head 
toward the hazy wall of blue. “Touch 
it!” 

Obediently Don stretched forth his 
hand, thrust it against a surface of 
polished, metallic hardness; it vibrated 
with a curious, electrical warmth! 

“A wall of energy,” Gorg Merlo an^ 
wered his unspoken question, “created 
by the Great Brains to protect their 
city from the cold — and from the Black 
Ones! But even if the wall were not 
there, you would hear nothing — for in 
this place there is no sound save that 
created by the Time Exiles, and them 
you could not hear . . . But, come let 
us go down into the city.” 

He began moving along the edge of 
the ice; about to follow, Don remem- 
bered the armored men and the brain- 
thing that had been following them. He 
glanced over his shoulder, then turned 
completely around astonished. They 
were not there! 

The thought of Gorg Merlo seemed 
amazed. “I told you they were not real; 
they were no longer needed — so they 
vanished. Should they be required 
again, they — or others — will appear in- 
stantly.” 

Don shook his head dubiously. This 
little man with a big head talked in 
riddles most of the time. A wall of 
energy, the Black Ones, the Time Ex- 
iles ; men who came and vanished at 
will! . . . Abruptly he clamped his jaws 
together and frowned. He couldn’t un- 
derstand a tenth of what was taking 
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place — but he wouldn’t let it shake his 
nerve 1 

“Lead on, MacDuif,’’ he snapped. 
“I’m game!” 

They followed the edge of the decliv- 
ity for several hundred feet, then Gorg 
Merlo paused to inspect the wall with 
minute care — and stepped into it. He 
was surrounded by the blue mists, seem- 
ing to stand on the transparent sub- 
stance of the wall, supported by it. 
“They permit us to enter,” he explained. 
Another riddle, Don thought, as he fol- 
lowed without hesitation. 

Suddenly something gave way be- 
neath them, and they began sliding 
swiftly down an enormous, invisible in- 
cline. It reminded Don of a great 
slide at some seashore resort, magni- 
fied a thousand times. But there was 
no wind, no rush of acceleration, no 
sound. Down, down they sped, swiftly 
— then abruptly their speed was checked 
and without a jar they came to rest 
on the valley floor. 

Don stepped out of the azure wall 
behind Gorg Merlo into a realm of 
tropical warmth. He had not realized, 
until then, how cold he had been, des- 
pite the fur suit of the brute-man, Kwa. 
His face, ears, and hands were numb. 
But in this temperature he’d soon be 
comfortable. 

**'^0 the Time Sphere,” the little 
’ A man directed, and he moved to- 
ward the distant gray globe with Don 
following. Viewed from this compara- 
tive proximity, Don became aware of 
its enormity. It was a colossal struc- 
ture fully five hundred feet in height. 
The surrounding brilliantly colored and 
highly polished domes, literally hemi- 
spheres, at their highest point, reached 
no more than twenty feet above the 
glass-smooth surface of the pale blue 
street. Don surveyed his surroundings 
cursorily — then forgot them in his in- 


terest in the people who thronged the 
streets. 

Never had he seen so heterogeneous 
an aggregations of human beings. It 
seemed as though the Stream of Time 
had overflowed, its banks, and had 
washed ashore beings from every age 
since the birth of humanity. Low browed, 
broad jowled brutes like Kwa brushed 
against intellectuals with huge heads 
and dwarfted bodies similar to Gorg 
Merlo; great yellow haired Vikings in 
their colorful trappings mingled with 
men of Don’s era. Yellow men, black 
men, brown men, there were, some in 
the depths of savagery, almost naked, 
others clad in strange, unfamiliar cos- 
tumes, fierce warriors of forgotten ages. 
Men with heads slightly larger than 
Don’s ; men from every age between 
that of Don and Gorg Merlo and some 
even beyond the latter! 

But all, all were men! No women, 
no children — only men in their prime! 
And all were silent ; they spoke no 
word. 

Wonder ingly Don turned to Gorg 
Merlo. “What ails them? Why are 
they here?” He shook his head in be- 
wilderment. “Looks like a living rec- 
ord of the evolution of Man.” 

Gorg Merlo answered audibly in this 
thin, uncertain voice, his words poorly 
pronounced, as before. “There’s still 
more t’ be seen. I’ll ’splain ’t all af’er 
we get t’ th’ Time Sphere. These’r 
on’y phan’oms — cr’at’d by th’ Gray 
Brain.” He supplemented his state- 
ments telepathically. “They are like the 
armored men who followed us over the 
ice, created by the Keeper, and directed 
by his thoughts.” 

Through the moving, silent throng 
they made their way. The phantoms 
aroused within Don a sense of vast 
wonder. Purposely he touched some 
of them; they seemed solid enough — 
but then the wall of pale blue light had 
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seemed solid too, and they had passed 
through it! 

Another question occurred to Don. 
“Where are these Great Brains?” 

“They’re in the domes, of course. 
Each dome contains a single white 
brain, resting on the widened top of a 
tall pedestal, their atrophied bodies 
dangling in the pedestals’ hollow cen- 
ters. . . I saw one — the King of Thought 
— shortly after I arrived here.” 

With his curiosity still only partly 
satisfied, Don moved on with his little 
companion toward the Time Sphere. In 
a short time they reached it; it towered 
above them like an ominous gray 
shadow. 

In the base of the sphere Don saw 
the only doorway he was to see during 
his stay in the Kingdom of Thought. 
It was an ordinary opening, exactly like 
a doorway, except that Don coidd see 
no way of closing it. Together they 
approached it, and with Gorg Merlo 
leading, entered. 

Don stopped short, a sudden droning 
hubbub of voices checking him like a 
physical force. Here the throng of the 
streets was depicted on a large scale — 
but these men were talking, some in or- 
dinary conversational tones, others in 
violent discussion — an incredibly jum- 
bled confusion of strange tongues. 

The utter strangeness of the spectacle 
impressed Don. The interior of the 
dull gray sphere, illuminated by a cir- 
cular disc of yellow light in the ceil- 
ing; tiers upon tiers of wide gpy steps 
completely encircling the wall, except 
where they were interrupted by the 
door. They started from the floor and 
rose up majestically almost halfway to 
the top of the sphere. In the center of 
the globe a towering pedestal with a 
widened top supported the Gray Brain 
whose image Don had seen out on the 
ice; and about it thronged men in all 
stages of evolution, of different races. 


and clad in fantastic rariations of cos- 
tumes. Truly it was an amazing spec- 
tacle. 

XILES of Time. They were well 
named. 

The motley gathering of men paid 
scant attention to the newcomers ; a 
few of the nearer ones glanced in their 
direction as they entered, then ignored 
them. Gorg Merlo motioned toward 
one of the high steps, which appar- 
ently formed beds and seats for the 
Time Exiles. 

As they approached it, there came 
a sharp, guttural growl from the throng, 
and a giant brute-man, fully as huge as 
Kwa, caught Don by the shoulder, spun 
him around, and sniflFed at his reeking 
fur garments. His heavy lips drew 
back in a fearsome snarl, and he uttered 
a cry of mingled pain and rage. Be- 
fore Don knew what it was all about, 
he was seized in a powerful grasp and 
was swung high above the brute-man’s 
head! 

Like a cat he squirmed in the mighty 
grip, striving to seize the other’s arms. 
But those great hands held him in an 
iron grasp. An involuntary cry escaped 
him as he felt the fingers tighten and 
start toward the floor. 

Then abruptly a huge, light-haired 
figure leaped from a small group of 
Time Exiles, and with one motion 
caught Don and the arms of his assail- 
ant, and wrapped his legs around the 
latter’s hairy body. The three crashed 
to the floor in a tangled heap — and Don 
rolled free. 

With a shout he sprang to his feet, 
his body crouched and his eyes blaz- 
ing. A single, sweeping glance revealed 
Gorg Merlo rooted to the floor at a 
safe distance, the heterogeneous as- 
sembly of men ranged about him in a 
semi-drcle, his unknown rescuer stand- 
ing behind the slowly-rising brute-man. 
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a grim smile on his strong face — and 
he saw the snarling visage of his at- 
tacker, with bared fangs and blood- 
shot eyes. 

Simultaneously they sprang, the one 
heavy, lumbering, thick muscled ; the 
other quick, wiry, light-footed. They 
met with a solid impact, and Don’s left 
arm drove out with whip-lash speed, 
his clenched fist cracking on the brute’s 
face. The knuckles came away blood- 
stained, where the flesh had split on the 
high cheek bone. 

Leaping back, Don waited. The hairy 
one followed with a sort of awkward, 
sprawling attack, and Don gave ground 
on tip-toe, both fists beating a rapid tat- 
too on his enemy’s face, body and jaw. 
The other only bared his teeth, and his 
snarl grew louder. Not once did he 
attempt to strike a blow, but his long 
hands groped hungrily for a hold. 

Suddenly Don changed his mode of 
attack. He rushed in, swung both fists 
heavily to the body, and, the force of 
his rush carrying him, clinched. Imme- 
diately he regretted the action, for a 
hand like hot steel tore at his throat, 
and another gripped his side, sinking 
deeper and deeper. With a tremendous 
straining effort he managed to wriggle 
one arm up and push his elbow into 
the corded neck of the other, who 
coughed in a strangled way as he hurled 
Don from him, stumbling after him to 
secure a new hold. The watchers yelled 
excitedly in many strange tongues. In 
and out the fighters swayed, Don re- 
treating steadily, lashing home a crush- 
ing fist whenever opportunity presented 
itself. He knew that to come to grips 
with the brute-man a second time 
would almost certainly end the battle. 
His blows seemed to have little effect; 
but he had a plan. 

With a sudden little backward spurt 
around the edge of the encircling mob, 
he widened the distance between them. 


Crouching, he flung himself forward in 
a ferocious tackle, wrapped his arms 
around the other’s legs. The huge bulk 
crashed to the smooth, hard floor with 
stunning force. 

Don was on his knees in an instant, 
his expression one of anger and tri- 
umph. Viciously he buried his fingers, 
clawlike, in the monster’s throat. Strain- 
ing his wiry muscles, he raised the 
great head and body and beat them 
against the floor. The face below him 
contorted horribly with pain, and the 
great mouth jarred open, a choking 
gasp coming from between the yellow 
fangs. 

Slowly Don’s face cleared, and his 
grip relaxed. After all, he had no 
quarrel with this primitive man. He 
didn’t even know why he had been at- 
tacked — unless this was a friend of 
Kwa. Quickly he arose, dragging his 
vanquished assailant with him. 

“Have enough?” he demanded. 

The savage looked at him for an in- 
stant with fear and hatred in his eyes; 
then he stumbled to his feet, turned 
and shambled away, losing himself in 
the crowd. 

I 'HUNDER of God, man, a good- 

A ly combat!” A deep, sonorous 
voice spoke behind Don Steele. “Not 
since far off Merry England have I 
seen better!” 

Whirling, Don came face to face 
with the blond giant who had saved 
him from being dashed to the floor. In- 
stantly he thrust out his hand, smiling 
broadly. 

“Thanks, friend — if it hadn’t been 
for you, there wouldn’t’ve been a scrap. 
You stepped in when you were needed 
most.” 

The other caught the extended hand 
and wrung it, shaking his head in nega- 
tion. 

“Nay, friend; I but saw that fair play 
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was done. And if I had had my good 
sword. I’d have run him through, as 
a butcher spits his roast. But ’twere a 
shame to stain bright steel with the 
blood of a beast — and unnecessary, by 
the saints !” 

Don smiled at the odd speech of his 
new-found friend, and very frankly sur- 
veyed him. The Englishman, he ob- 
served, was doing likewise for him. 

Don saw a herculean figure in a 
sleeveless leather jacket with breeches 
of the same material. A heavy belt 
looped from his right shoulder to his 
left hip, supporting an empty sheath, de- 
signed to hold a mighty weapon. Thick, 
yellow hair; a high forehead that re- 
treated at almost the same angle as 
the nose; lips somewhat compressed, but 
smiling now; a strong, square jaw — 
these completed the picture. 

“I’m Don Steele,” Don said cordially. 
“And what’s your name, buddy? And 
how’d you happen to get here? How 
long ago?” 

“Steele! A goodly name, in very 
sooth. I am Peter Northam, a maker 
of swords in London Town. Many a 
fine blade have I hammered out on my 
anvil. As for my coming to this ac- 
cursed place — verily do I believe it to 
be black magic, the work of the devil! 
But a few days since, I labored be- 
side my forge in free England in the 
year of our Lord, 1484; a little joust 
with four knaves on the highway, the 
flat of a sword on my skull; and now 
I am in this heathen land, surrounded 
by beings no man ever saw. Mayhap 
we’re dead, and this is the devil’s do- 
main !” 

He chuckled deep in his throat. 
“Thunder of God, it is good to hear 
words that can be understood — though 
the manner of your speech is passing 
strange.” 

Don smiled. “Looks like we’re in the 
same boat, Peter. About five hundred 


years between us — ^but that’s only a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
hop into time that both of us seem 
to have taken. 

B rothers three!” the thought 
came from Gorg Merlo. “Peter, 
Don, and Gorg — ^brother Exiles in 
Time.” 

Don Steele and Peter Northam faced 
the little man with the great head. 
There was surprise on the English- 
man’s face, for he had received the 
thought, knew its source, but could not 
determine how it had come. 

“The hairy one is the brother of 
Kwa whom you killed, Don; he recpg- 
nized the furs. Better that you remove 
them, for you will have no need of 
them here.” 

While Don divested himself of the 
uncured hides, Gorg Merlo spoke to 
Peter Northam in his creaking voice. 
“Pet’r, there’s much ’n this age ye can’t 
und’stand — ^but jus’ f’rget ’t. I’ll ’splain 
some things — ^th’ res’ ’gnore. Mos’ ’f 
th’ time I won’ talk — ^jus’ think th’ 
mess’ge, but don’t be puzzl'd; ’t’s quite 
natur’l. . . I’m Gorg Merlo.” 

The Englishman grinned, stretched 
out his hand, and grasped the other’s 
diminutive one. 

“M’ lord Gorg, I am your man! In 
this mad place sane men must needs 
stand back to back.” He indicated Don 
Steele. “This lad is much to my lik- 
ing, albeit a little strange of speech, 
even as you are; and it is plain that a 
great and mighty brains fills your skull. 
So, as you wish it. I’ll be brother to 
the twain of ye, I swear it i’ God’s 
name !” 

Casting aside the heap of furs, Don 
nodded quickly. “It’s a go!” 

“I am agreed,” Gorg Merlo added 
telepathically. “It is as it should be. . . 
But come ; let us climb to the top of the 
steps; there I have my tools, and can 
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fashion a suit like mine for both of you 
while I explain things that you should 
know.” 

He led the way through the strange 
assemblage, up past men lounging on the 
steps, to the very top. There, beside 
a long, flat box of the same silvery 
metal that formed Gorg Merlo’s gar- 
ments, they sank down. Don looked at 
the box questioningly. How was it that 
no one had molested it while its owner 
was away? 

“It is a rule of the Keeper that no 
one may disturb the possessions of an- 
other,” Gorg Merlo answered his 
thought, “and the Keeper’s word is law. 
None can disobey even if they wish 
to do so.” 

Opening the box by pressing upon 
two of its comers, he took out a num- 
ber of intricate tools and instruments, 
and a long bolt of silvery cloth. With 
these he set to work; and as his fingers 
began forming two costumes like his 
own for Don Steele and Peter Northam, 
his mind explained some of the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom of Thought. 

First, though handicapped by the 
Englishman’s lack of basic knowledge, 
he strove to give him a conception of 
the Time Channel and the occurrence 
that had placed him in his present pre- 
dicament. Then, with his broad, high 
forehead wrinkled in thought, he ad- 
dressed them both. 

“In order that you may fully com- 
prehend my later statements I believe 
I had better start at the beginning— 
the very beginning of life on this earth. 
You, Peter, may be unable to grasp the 
meaning of some of my thoughts, but 
do not be concerned; the essentials will 
be clear. 

“When dead matter began as a one- 
celled mass of protoplasm, it was al- 
most as inert as matter — ^though, ob- 
viously, as in all matter, its molecules, 
atoms, and electrons were in motion. It 


took a stationary form as if the vital 
impulse were too weak to risk the ad- 
venture of motion. But life was not 
content with a static existence; that was 
contrary to its nature; it began a slow 
change, a gradual growth, an advance 
away from the security of inaction to- 
ward freedom. At first that growth — 
evolution — was entirely a matter of in- 
stinct, a blind groping in the dark. For 
ages it was so. 

“But after countless centuries of 
slow progress, life began to branch out 
along three lines of evolution. In one 
it relapsed into the torpor of plants 
whose sole aim was security ; in an- 
other its spirit and effort concentrated 
and congealed into pure instinct — ^the 
insects; but in the vertebrate it took 
the dare of freedom, cast off its ready- 
made instincts, and ventured forth into 
the endless risks of thought! 

“Centuries passed — centuries beyond 
number, while this slow, steady evolu- 
tion continued. During that time in- 
stinct still remained, but intelligence 
grew ever stronger- and bolder and wid- 
er in its scope. It began to exercise 
some control over the progress of men, 
weak, unconscious control at first, it is 
true — but it was the beginning of real 
progress. Before that impulse and de- 
sire were the active, though instinctive, 
forces in evolution; afterward it was 
mind — ^thought — ^that controlled. 

‘‘T ET us consider mind and thought. 

^ To begin, we perceive things 
through our senses — since we have not 
yet reached the point where intelligence 
can dispense with them. These tools 
I am using — they stimulate certain 
nerves, and I become aware of their 
existence and nature. Did that percep- 
tion occur as an automatic action? No; 
the mind is necessary to receive and 
correlate these varied stimuli. The mind 
molds sensation into sense. 
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“Without mind to comprehend the 
messages our senses receive, the world 
would be, to us, an incredibly disordered 
place. Sounds, sights, sensations — all 
would be formless, without meaning. But 
mind works. It takes unorganized stim- 
ulus and re-forms it into sensation; sen- 
sation becomes organized into precep- 
tion; preception becomes conception or 
knowledge; and knowledge is organized 
into science, or wisdom. Each is a 
greater degree of order, sequence, unity, 
brought about by mind and thought. 

“'^HE world, then, has order, not 

-I- of itself, but because of thought 
that gives it order. And what is 
thought? A mere dance of molecules, 
or atoms, or electrons in the brain? No; 
electronic memory might not be beyond 
comprehension, like the ‘fatigue’ of 
overburdened metal ; but how could 
there be electronic foresight, or elec- 
tronic planning? Thought is the power 
that controls mind, the very life of 
mind, and the greatest force in the 
universe. Like all other forces thought 
obeys certain laws. And the laws of 
thought are also the laws of things, 
for things are known to us only 
through this thought that must obey 
these laws, since it and they are one. 

“In this age, so remote that the sun 
is cooling, thought is approaching its 
apex. Ages must pass before even in- 
telligent control of evolution can achieve 
the final goal of progress — pure, free 
intelligence, unhampered by anything 
physical — but these brains are drawing 
close to that goal. In you two instinct 
is still present to an appreciable degree; 
in me it has diminished ; and in the 
Great Brains it is entirely absent. So 
powerful have their minds become, that 
matter, the physical world, is merely 
the material to be used for their ends, 
to be completely controlled by their in- 
telligence and will. Everything — the 


wall of energy, the phantoms, this globe, 
the domes, the food we eat — all are 
mental conceptions of the Great Brains, 
given physical form by the power of 
mind over matter!’’ 

Gorg Merlo paused at the end of his 
lengthy dissertation on thought, his at- 
tention apparently fully centered on the 
garment almost complete in his hands. 

Peter Northam laughed shortly in a 
puzzled sort of way. “Worthy Gorg,” 
he said, “I am more ignorant of this 
mystery of which ye speak than the 
smallest child ; I am unschooled, lack- 
ing in understanding — yet will I accept 
your statements as fact. Thunder of 
God! but thought is a wondrous thing; 
ye have proved it by your own un- 
spoken words.” 

“And I’m afraid it’s a little over my 
head, too,” Don Steele added slowly. 
“But don’t let it bother you. I get 
your drift — I think. But what about 
the Black Brains — and White Brains — 
and this gray one? Advanced forms of 
evolution, of course — but what’s actual- 
ly going on here? And where do we fit 
into the picture?” 

“Yes; the white, black, and gray! 
The phantoms, and the Time Exiles!” 
The thoughts began flowing steadily 
again. 

“When the mental being began to 
overcome the physical, evolution in ver- 
tebrates divided into two distinct groups, 
one engrossed in beauty and the glorious, 
undisturbed life of creative thinking; 
the other, more interested in what in 
your eras would be called evil. The 
former group chose to live in the sim- 
light, surrounded by beauty; the latter, 
in the dark places where nefarious deeds 
and creations were spawned by vile 
minds. Gradually, through the unend- 
ing ages the gap between the two groups 
widened, and the differences in their 
natures grew more pronounced. And, 
since their minds controlled their evolu- 
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tion, one group became white, and the 
other became black. 

“Between the two was unending war- 
fare, the black beings striving constant- 
ly to destroy the white ones, and the 
latter always on the defensive. But the 
balance of power seemed to be with the 
brains whose thoughts dwelt upon 
beauty. Ages of warfare passed with 
the black attackers meeting defeat after 
defeat. 

“ A ND finally, the Gray Brain came 
into being — as you may have sur- 
mised, apparently a cross between the 
two opposing races. How it happened, 
no one seems to know. Sex has van- 
ished here as an active agent; the races 
are perpetuated, new beings created, by 
the power of thought. Yet it happened. 

“The Gray Brain grew and gained 
power among the Whites. And since 
he had some of the Black within him, 
he was not content with mere resistance ; 
he advocated attacking and exterminat- 
ing the enemy. But the White Brains 
and the King of Thought could not 
view the matter as he did — it seemed so 
purposeless, they said. Finally, they 
compromised and gave the Gray Brain 
free rein in any enterprise he cared to 
attempt — so long as it did not interfere 
with them. 

“Immediately he created this gray 
sphere, and began capturing men from 
various points in the Channel of Time. 
Some, like us three, were unfortunate 
enough to reach this age, and of course, 
were not permitted to leave. The Gray 
Brain became the Keeper of the Time 
Exiles. 

“Then began a series of unusual bat- 
tles between the two races. A vast horde 
of beings was created by the Keeper, 
counterparts of the Exiles, and launched 
upon the city of the Black Brains. The 
latter in turn created swarms of the 
most horrible monstrosities that could 


be conceived by minds steeped for ages 
in thoughts of utter foulness. They 
battled, but, since they were only crea- 
tions of the mind, with no actual re- 
sult. Men were slain, beasts were slain; 
and in the end the bodies vanished. 

“But the Keeper had a definite reason 
for these sham battles. On the inside 
walls of this sphere he projected a 
vision of all that occurred for the Time 
Exiles to see. And with each fight, in 
the hearts of the barbarians is stirred 
a battle-lust. After each such encounter 
the Keeper impresses upon the watchers 
the fact that the monstrosities they have 
seen are only mental creations, power- 
less to harm. For, once that truth is 
grasped, they really can do no harm; 
the mind of their foe renders them 
innocuous. 

“Eventually, when the knowledge of 
the monsters’ lack of power is firmly 
established, the Keeper plans an attack 
of both phantoms and living men — ^the 
living men can pass the black phantoms, 
and once they enter the Black City, 
victory is certain. Is everything clear?” 

Peter Northam nodded. After a 
momentary hesitation Don Steele ex- 
claimed : 

“Clear enough — but something sounds 
fishy ! Personally, if I were in the White 
Brains’ shoes, I wouldn’t trust this gray 
bird any further than my nose! I 
think—” 

“Stop!” Gorg Merlo cried, an expres- 
sion of actual fear flashing across his 
face. His hand leaped out and closed 
Don’s mouth. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed, his thin voice 
quivering with anger and dread. “Don’t 
thing ’t! Th’ Keep’r knows y’r v’ry 
tho’ts!” 

“Yes, he know| the thoughts of all 
of you!” A deep, ironic voice seemed 
to speak above them; and glancing up 
they saw a facsimile of the Gray Brain 
with its dangling, atrophied body. “An 
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excellent explanation of things, Gorg 
Merlo, truly excellent! I see, with the 
aid of your impetuous friend, you es- 
caped the brute. Well— perhaps I shall 
amuse myself another time!” 

A tangible wave of blighting force 
came from the tremendous brain, stri- 
king Don Steele with its full power. 

"As for you, Donald Steele, I would 
speaJc to you alone— at once! Approach 
the central pillar!” 

The voice ceased; the phantom brain 
vanished; and Don Steele strode slowly 
down the wide steps, and out through 
the sphere toward the colossal pillar in 
the center. His limbs moved against his 
will, jerkily, mechanically, like those of 
an automaton. 

Gorg Merlo and Peter Northam 
watched him go with consternation in 
their eyes. 

CHAPTER III 
Brothers Three 

“/"TMIUNDER of God!” the Eng- 
I lishman growled, clenching his 
fists and gritting his teeth. “The 
man is bewitched! Methinks brother 
Don will need our help. Would that 
I had a good blade in my grasp!” 

He sprang down the steps in Don 
Steele’s wake. A backward glance re- 
vealed Gorg Merlo at his heels. 

Without looking to right or left, star- 
ing fixedly ahead, Don strode toward 
the pillar of the Gray Brain. He walked 
like a man hypnotized. His vacant eyes 
saw nothing of the men he passed, saw 
nothing of the assortment of strange 
weapons heaped about the base of the 
tall, gray post, yet he paused when he 
reached it. Behind him his two friends 
stopped short. 

“I summoned only the first beast,” 
the wrathful thought reached Peter and 
Gorg. "Do you wish to share his fate?” 

Peter Northam looked up at the huge. 


membrane-incased mass of nerve tissue 
and smiled coolly. “Aye, m’lord, that 
we do. Whatever that fate may be — I 
make no doubt but what it would be 
better than our present company!” 

The complete power of the Keeper’s 
thoughts swept over the intrepid Eng- 
lishman, and he staggered. He raised 
his arms before his eyes, fighting the 
crushing weight ojf thought with all his 
will. 

The instant the Gray Brain’s atten* 
tion was transferred to Peter Northam, 
Don Steele’s face lost its vacuity, and 
he shook his head as though to clear 
away his mental fog. Abruptly he 
straightened, his eyes blazing with anger, 
and his jaw set at a pugnacious angle. 

Gorg Merlo stood close by, his head 
bowed as though lost in deepest thought. 

“You got me that time,” Don snarled 
at the Keeper, “but it won’t be so easy 
if you try it again! I’m not afraid of 
you — or any other fool like you!” 

For an instant it seemed as though 
the Keeper would annihilate both Don 
and Peter, so terrible was the force of 
his wrath; but at the moment his atti- 
tude changed, became one of utter vin- 
dictiveness, of cold malice. 

"So you would share each other’s 
fate, regardless of its nature? Ignorant 
brute minds !” The thought was filled 
with scorn. “That cannot be. You, 
Donald Steele, will be singularly hon- 
ored. I shall permit you to visit the 
city of the Black Brains — alone — to 
learn of their plans! And, of course, 
with your fearlessness, you will have no 
difficulty in overcoming all opposition! 
As for you, Gorg Merlo and Peter Nor- 
tham, you will . . . .” 

In the midst of his statement the 
Keeper’s thought ceased. The three 
waited, Gorg Merle’s head still bowed, 
Don and Peter wondering what had 
caused the interruption. Suddenly the 
little man raised his head, a triumphant 
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smile on his thin lips. He flashed a 
thought to his friends: 

‘‘"^J^OTHING to fear now; I have 
^ secured aid!” 

For several moments longer they 
stared at the Keeper, waiting; then the 
thought of the latter reached them again. 
But now it was strangely subdued; it 
had lost some of its scorn and arrogance. 

“The three of you will visit the Black 
City; it is my command. When you re- 
turn, if you can return, report to me 
what you have learned. I have not yet 
finished with you! Now go!” 

Don and Gorg Merlo turned on their 
heels, but Peter Northam was not ready 
to leave. He was busily surveying the 
heap of weapons. With mockery in his 
eyes he glanced up at the Keeper and 
bowed. 

“A good blade is a friend whose value 
cannot be expressed in words,” he said. 
“By your leave, m’lord, I shall find me 
one!” He continued his search for a 
few more moments, then cried sud- 
denly: “Ah! the sword I made with my 
own hands! ‘The Smiter’!” Sheathing 
the long weapon, he followed his wait- 
ing companions. 

In silence they moved through the ill- 
assorted crowd. Men stepped aside to 
permit them to pass. Reaching the steps 
they mounted to the top, and at Gorg 
Merlo’s mental direction, removed their 
clothes and donned the metal garments 
he had made. Not" a word was spoken. 
Then, dressed alike, from skull cap to 
sandals, and surrounded by a dim veil 
of light, they strode toward the exit. 

A strange, striking trio — Gorg Merli, 
with his huge bald head and spindling 
body, in the lead; Don Steele, rather 
tall, a wiry, well developed athlete, be- 
hind him; and in the rear, Peter Nor- 
thara, a blond haired giant with great, 
bulging muscles tliat rippled and surged 
under his skin with every movement. 


Brains; brains and brawn; brawn! 

Outside they paused. Curiously Don 
Steele turned to Gorg Merlo. “What did 
you do to make — ^him — change his plans? 
He certainly switched his ideas in a 
hurry.” 

The little man smiled. His thought 
came slowly: “I took what you would 
call a ‘long chance’. You remember that 
I mentioned having seen the interior 
of one of these domes. I did so because 
one of these White Brains — ^the ruler of 
them all, the King of Thought — took a 
strange interest in me when I reached 
this time. He gave me all the informa- 
tion I have about the events and history 
of both races. I believe he has a plan 
in which I — and possibly you two — ^have 
a part. 

“Hoping that the Keeper’s thoughts 
were completely concentrated on you 
two, I strove to establish mental com- 
munication with the Thought King — 
and succeeded. He intervened in our 
behalf ; and since the Gray Brain may 
do nothing that interferes with the 
others, he had to yield. It is the law.” 

Peter Northam grinned broadly. “By 
my sword, but it was good to see yon 
bloated knave bested. I fear him not a 
whit — though his thoughts are like a 
heavy blade striking a helmet squarely.” 

“You’re right, Pete!” Don exclaimed, 
“they’re all of that — only heavier. Any- 
way, we’re still together — and I guess 
we’ll be heading for the Black City. 
I don’t think we could disobey that order 
if we tried.” 

Solemnly Gorg Merlo agreed. “No, 
we . could not disobey. And that com- 
mand is equivalent to a death sentence. 
There is nothing in the reasoning of 
the Black Brains but utter extinction 
for all life but their own. Fortunately 
they have ignored the Time Channel — 
or humanity would fall prey to a ghast- 
ly foe . . . However, we have one hope 
— the fact that the Great Brain, who 
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helped us, wants to see us before we 
leave. We are going there now." 

S IDE by side they started through the 
silent throngs that filled the pale 
blue streets. The gleaming, gemlike 
domes colored the air about them with 
every hue of the rainbow. Despite the 
fact that they would soon be embarking 
upon an adventure in which they might 
be menaced by inconceivable danger, 
thoughts of the future left Don’s mind 
in his wonder at the inexpressible beauty 
of the strange city. Only the gray 
sphere and the men in the streets were 
anomalies — the rest seemed to be the 
embodiment of harmony. 

At first their progress was easy, but 
after a few moments the beings Don 
knew as phantoms, hemmed them in on 
every side. They seemed to have 
gathered from every part of the city, 
and were forcing themselves into an 
almost inextricable mass. Blj^k, brown, 
yellow, white, they crowded the three 
friends. Finally, in desperation, Peter 
Northam began swinging his great fists 
in sledge-hammer blows, and a path 
cleared instantly. Then fists began 
swinging back at them. 

“Remember,” Gorg Merlo admon- 
ished, "they cannot injure you!” With 
that thought in mind they flung them- 
selves into the strange group — and all 
opposition ceased instantly; they moved 
on unmolested. 

“What caused this sudden attack, 
brother Gorg?” the Englishman asked. 
“And why stayed they their blows so 
soon? Thunder of God! I have little 
chance here to keep my muscles lim- 
bered. I grow as stiff as rusted armor.” 

Don Steele grinned happily. “Well, 
I think I distributed a few black eyes 
and split lips — if they show up on these 
babies!” 

Gorg Merlo shook his head. “Have 
you forgotten that these — beings — ^are 


but creations of the Keeper, and that 
he controls them? When he saw that 
he could not stop us, he ceased activities. 
And, of course, his tools stopped too.” 

At length they paused before a dome 
that shimmered like the gigantic fire- 
opal it resembled, throbbing and pulsat- 
ing as though it possessed life. It was 
larger than the other domes; Don re- 
membered having seen it from the ice 
cliff. The home of the Thought King! 
Mutely they watched it, Don and Peter 
waiting for they knew not what. Then 
abruptly in the wall of the hemisphere 
a round opening appeared, an aperture 
large enough for them to pass through 
with ease. 

Immediately Gorg Merlo entered; and 
an instant later he summoned his com- 
panions. Without hesitation they fol- 
lowed. 

Surreptitiously Don glanced around 
the interior of the dome — a hemispheri- 
cal hollow flooded with a soft, opal- 
escent light. The apparent outward size 
of the structure had been deceptive; 
there was far more space within than 
he had thought possible. The dome and 
its central pillar seemed to be formed 
of a single mass; nowhere was there 
evidence of a joint or a break in the 
complete smoothness. The polished floor 
merged gradually with the curved wall 
and ceiling; the slender pillar as smooth- 
ly joined the floor — and even where the 
opening had been was only glass-smooth 
opalescence ! 

But the wonderful thing was not the 
building; its occupant was cause for 
genuine awe. A White Brain, white as 
whitest marble, resting on the gleaming 
support, outwardly very like the Keep- 
er, though slightly larger; but here was 
an entity, an intelligence, that radiated 
a tremendous, benevolent power, a 
strength of will and thought, beside 
which that of the Gray Brain was 
insignificant ! 
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A nd suddenly Don surmised the 
cause of the latter’s weakness ; 
a half-caste, it embodied only the lesser 
powers of both races — semi-good, and 
semi-evil ! 

All this had flashed through his mind 
in an instant; the three were now ranged 
before the White Brain. A mist seemed 
to settle over them, a tenuous veil of 
energy — like the substance of the blue 
wall, it seemed to Don. Beyond that 
mist — nothing seemed to exist ; utter 
silence, complete finality were within it; 
it seemed to be an isolated portion of 
creation, cut off from all extraneous 
things. 

And protected, concealed by that veil, 
the thoughts of the Great Brain poured 
into the consciousness of the three. 
There were no words, as there had been 
when the Keeper addressed them; mere- 
ly conceptions, complete, sentient pic- 
tures. First, a vast sense of reassur- 
ance, a benign feeling of peace, as 
though they were being incased in im- 
pregnable armor. There followed the 
knowledge that that security would re- 
main with them during their visit to 
the Black City, protecting them — for 
that security was the thought of the 
King of Thought! Even the power of 
the Keeper could not penetrate that 
barrier, and read their minds. 

There, for Don and Peter, the com- 
munication ended, though they knew 
that further knowledge was being given 
to Gorg Merlo. Finally, the mist lifted, 
and the little man’s face was wreathed 
with smiles. 

“What weapons do you desire, Don 
Steele?’’ he asked. “And you, Peter 
Northam?’’ 

Don hesitated. “I suppose an automa- 
tic pistol would be best But where — ’’ 
“Picture it!’’ came the curt command. 
Immediately he centered his thoughts 
on an automatic and a belt of cartridges 
— and as quick as thought the weapon 


hung in a holster fastened to a belt about 
his waist — created by the King of 
Thought! “Can you beat that!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “Mind over matter — and how!’’ 

The Englishman shook his head. “I 
want nothing but the ‘The Smiter’, 
brother Gorg,” he said slowly. 

“Very well, then; and now a weapon 
for me.” With the thought there ap- 
peared hanging from the little man’s 
wrist, at the end of a slender chain, 
a short black tube with a crystal ball 
at its free end. Another creation of 
the Great Brain! 

“I think a slight change of costume 
will aid us when we reach the Black 
Pit.” Suddenly each of their skull caps 
was transformed. A short black rod 
ran through it, like a supporting ridge 
of metal, with a crystal ball at its front 
end. It was an exact replica of the 
little man’s weapon. 

“Finally, food and drink.” Don felt 
a sudden weight pressing on his back; 
knew it to be a knapsack; and he saw 
one appear simultaneously on the backs 
of Gorg and Peter. At their sides 
dangled a canteen, each fashioned ac- 
cording to the mode of their respec- 
tive ages. 

“We are equipped for a great ven- 
ture, brothers,” Gorg Merlo concluded. 
“We are guarded against — some things; 
but in others lies peril. Upon us may 
rest the fate of this civilization! We 
have been honored by the White Brains 
— ^yet in a sense are but pawns of the 
Black Ones — and we have a difficult 
task to perform! Let us go.” 

Wordlessly they passed through the 
circular opening that appeared before 
them as suddenly as it had vanished; 
then stopped short, eyes wide with 
wcMider. For the pale blue, polished 
streets were completely deserted. 

“F God’s name, this is a queer place !” 
Peter cried. “Wither have the men 
gone ?” 
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Don laughed shortly. “Vanished, of 
course. Phantoms !” 

And Gorg Merlo’s piping voice con- 
cluded: “Th’ Keep’r w’s done with ’em, 
’n they van’sh’d. He want’d frecd’m ’{ 
mind t’ read our tho’ts— b’t he can’t 
do ’t, ev’n now!’’ 

Silence fell over them then, and they 
made their way through the brilliant, 
colorfully lighted streets, almost with- 
out sound. Reaching the pale blue wall 
at last, Gorg Merlo again communicated 
with them : “This wall could not be 
penetrated without the permission of 
every White Brain. If but one objected, 
it would remain impassable.” 

Apparently there was no objection, 
for an instant later they passed through 
the barrier, and as Don and Gorg had 
entered the city, so the three left it. 
Together, they set foot on the sheet of 
broken ice, tinted red by the rays of 
the setting, dying sun. 

CHAPTER IV 

A Night of Madness 

T he darkness of night had fallen 
over the frozen world. Overhead, 
in the blue-black canopy of sky, 
twinkled countless stars— but there were 
no familiar constellations. Don noted 
this in wonder; it indicated an age so 
remote that even the socalled “fixed” 
stars had changed position! 

In the east the moon was slowly ris- 
ing — but a moon slightly smaller, more 
distant, than Don was accustomed to 
seeing; and the hidden sun tinted it, as 
it had the daylight sky, with its crim- 
son rays. As it appeared, the wild 
grandeur of the ice field leaped into 
ragged relief. Long black shadows were 
cast by the fantastic ice hummocks that 
reared their heads toward the sky, like 
the towering ruins of Kamak, or the 
immense statues on Easter Island. 
Shorter masses of crystal stood all about 


—a frozen army clad in armor of ice. 

For more than an hour Don Steele, 
Peter Northern, and Gorg Merlo had 
been threading their slow way across the 
frozen plain. The wind howled past 
them incessantly, but thanks to their 
apparel, they did not feel the cold. 

“Think you not, brothers,” Peter 
Northam spoke after a long silence, 
“that it would be better to await the 
day? In this mad place there can be 
naught to guide us. And what matter 
a few short hours?” 

“We are guided by the King of 
Thought, Peter,” Gorg Merlo replied. 
“Our path is clear. If there were no 
need of haste I would gladly rest, for 
my body is weakest of the three— but 
speed is necessary. Besides, I fear that 
the Keeper of the Time Sphere will not 
permit us to go on unmolested; it will 
require endless vigilance on our part 
to thwart his plans. I think, since the 
Great Brain has commanded that we 
all go to the Black City, the Keeper 
does not want us to reach it. In fact, 
I know that such is the case." 

"Right, as usual,” Don agreed. “I 
don’t trust that gray bird one little bit.” 

Silent then, they moved on across 
the shadowed wilderness, Peter Nor- 
tham plodding stolidly, tirelessly; Gorg 
Merlo moving ahead with evident dis- 
comfort; and Don Steele swinging along 
with strong, athletic strides. 

After a time their way led through 
a deep, wide gully in the ice. Rough, 
white walls loomed up on either side 
of them; only random rays of moon- 
light filtered down to dispel the 
shadows. They moved warily, feeling 
their way, Peter Northam still in the 
lead. 

“Flash your light, Peter !’’ Gorg 
Merlo directed. “Foolish to grope 
through the darkness. Press the back 
of the rod in your cap.” 

But the Englishman ignored him ; 
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with a sudden hoarse gasp he stopped 
short. “Brothers,” he said slowly, “me- 
thinks the devil himself hais been loosed 
from hell, and has come to plague us! 
r God’s name, dost see what lies be- 
fore us?” He pointed into the darkness. 

Don Steele stared — involuntarily mut- 
tered a curse. Instinctively his hand fell 
to the butt of his automatic. “What — 
what is it?” 

Out of the shadows had crawled a 
shape, a monstrous thing like nothing 
any of them had ever seen. There was 
no resemblance to a body — only an up- 
right mound of writhing, inch-thick 
cords like drab, white worms, that 
wound and twisted in and out inces- 
santly ! It moved toward them with 
an awful, gushing sound. As it ap- 
proached the motionless three, they saw 
by a phosphorescent glow that came 
from the thing that every inch of its 
countless, twisting cords was dotted 
with tiny sucker-discs, opening and 
closing hungrily! 

With a sharp exclamation Don Steele 
whipped out his automatic and emptied 
it into the monstrosity. At the same 
instant Peter Northam lashed out with 
his sword, cutting completely through 
the glowing horror. And it vanished! 

“T T AVE you forgotten the men 
AT thronging the streets of the 
White City?” Gorg Merlo inquired with 
dry humor in his thought. “Do not 
waste energy on a phantom ! That is 
only the beginning; the Keeper will do 
all in his power to prevent our reach- 
ing the Black Ones, now that he can- 
not control us, and cannot read our 
thoughts. Gome.” He moved on through 
the gully. 

“Thunder of God!” Peter muttered 
disgustedly as he flashed his light 
through the darkness. “In England 
worms are worms. And they stay in 
the earth where they belong! In very 


sooth, here all is wildest madness,” 

Don was silent, as, mechanically, he 
put another clip into his pistol. And 
in silence they continued their journey. 
The nerves of at least two of the three 
were tautened, and their minds were 
filled with tense expectancy. Arriving 
at the end of the gully, they moved on 
across the ice field. Since it was no 
longer needed, the Englishman extin- 
guished his light. 

Don’s mind was in a chaotic state; 
something was stirring his thoughts into 
a turmoil. Memories of his life before 
his journey thrpugh the time currents 
passed before him in orderly rows ; 
after them came disconnected pictures 
of his present almost incredible adven- 
tures. And through it all, like the in- 
sidious writhing of a venomous snake, 
moved a note of dread, an unearthly 
fear of what the future would hold. 
Instinctively he shook off the unnatural 
sensation, but it returned with increas- 
ing force. Perhaps he had better turn 
and flee from the menace before him! 
Turn . . . run like a madman! 

But before he ran, he’d better kill 
his two companions! Kill them at once, 
the vile traitors! They were conspiring 
against him — intended destroying him — 
fool that he had not realized it before! 
Shoot them in the back, that’s what he’d 
do — ^then run, run to safety! 

“Don Steele! Don Steele!” Through 
the growing veil of unreasoning fear 
and mad anger he dimly sensed his 
name. Something — someone was driv- 
ing the thought into his brain. Why — 
that was Gorg Merlo! . . . Abruptly a 
tangible weight seemed to be lifted from 
his mind. He laughed shortly, bitter- 
ness and revulsion in his voice. “Almost 
had me that time! Murder you, then 
run — ^hell !” 

“God’s body!” Peter Northam mum- 
bled. “You too? Almost I drew my 
sword to slay you, then turned and ran 
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like a. cowardly milksop! Pak/ I grow 
as mad as this world; and my blood is 
turning to water in my veins!” 

The thoughts of Gorg Merlo reached 
them. “You must be on guard con- 
stantly. The Keeper cannot read our 
thoughts, but unless' we strive to pre- 
vent it, he can force his thoughts into 
our minds. Now, thwarted in that, he 
will try something else.” 

At that instant, almost as though it 
wi re a direct answer to the thought, a 
great gray cloud obscured the face of 
the moon and much of the sky. It ap- 
peared out of nowhere and cast a cloak 
of thick darkness over the jagged ice 
sheet. 

“Do not stop!” Gorg Merlo warned. 
“Lights, then your hand on my shoulder, 
Don, and yours, Peter, on his ! Follow !” 

Before they could obey, all about 
them countless tongues of scarlet flame 
flashed into being, springing out of the 
ice. They leaped and danced like sen- 
tient things; they sprang high into the 
air; they ran along the ice in rivulets 
of light. And before the three appeared 
a barrier of flame, its scarlet tongues 
licking out toward them hungrily! 

With unfaltering stride Gorg Merlo 
approached it-^and it retreated before 
him ! 

From the farthest ends of the frozen 
wilderness came the flame demons, leap- 
ing from ice hummock to towering pin- 
nacle; flowing over the level places like 
sheets of scarlet water — and all poured 
into the barrier. Higher and higher it 
grew, wider and wider it spread, until 
it towered above the three Time Exiles 
like a mountain of living fire. All about, 
the sky and ice were aglow with the 
scarlet light— but light that radiated no 
heat. 

Toward this gigantic wall of flame 
the three continued with their pace un- 
altered. But now it did not retreat; 
rather did it advance slowly to meet 


them. No Si^ of perturbation came 
from Gorg 'Merlo; Don Steele’s jaws 
Were clamped together in defiance; and 
behind him, the Englishman muttered: 
“By the saints, I like this not at all!” 

Now they had reached the scarlet 
terror- — were within it — and it was 
gone! And with it vanished the cloud 
that obscured the moon. 

“He is trying mightily to stop us,” 
Gorg Merlo commented with relief, “but 
he will have to do better than that.” 

W ELL,” Don said slowly, “I’ll 
have to admit that the old Gray 
Brain has some tricks in his bag.” 

“Verily, brother Don,” Peter Nor- 
tham agreed fervently. “I make no 
doubt, were I alone, I would even now 
be breaking my neck on this treacherous 
ice, so rapidly would I be fleeing!” He 
sighed lugubriously. “I grow cowardly, 
I fear.” 

“No, Peter— it is not cowardice. The 
things are so unusual that they destroy 
your mental stability.” Gorg Merlo 
paused. “But look; it seems that we 
will get very little rest.” 

The barrier of flame had reappeared 
in the distance, its brilliance somewhat 
dimmed now by the light of the moon. 
As the three watched, it divided itself 
into two equal parts ; and each part, 
with the rapidity of thought, assumed 
the form of a gigantic scarlet pillar. 
A momentary pause— then from each 
pillar strode a colossal human figure 
clad in shimmering armor! 

Across the ice they stalked, two in- 
credible creations, like the Hindu Jug- 
gernaut car, grinding the life from its 
worshippers. Each was more than a 
hundred feet in height, and covered 
from head to feet with a scale-like 
sheathing of polished coppery metal. 
Even their faces were concealed by 
conical hoods, only two narrow slits 
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breaking their smoothness, where glitter- 
ing eyes peered through. 

But the really terrifying features of 
the armored giants were their feet — if 
feet they could be called. At the knees 
the lower limbs began to widen gradual- 
ly, until, when they reached what should 
have been the feet, they had become 
crushing masses of armor-covered flesh 
and bone, fully eight yards wide at the 
base! Nor were they elongated; they 
were rounded, hooflike. And the giants 
were striding over the ice toward Gorg, 
Don and Peter, grinding flat the hum- 
mocks in their way! 

“Remember,” the little man admon- 
ished, “they cannot harm us! Ignore 
them.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Don Steele exclaimed. 
“Well, I’d feel safer if they weren’t 
smashing the ice so thoroughly. I’m 
afraid my imagination is too active to 
permit me to convince myself that those 
babies are harmless! I think I’m going 
to take a couple of pot shots at their 
eyes.” 

The Englishman nodded. “Aye, 
brother; and a staunch bow with a few 
arrows would stand me in better stead 
now than ‘The Smiter’!” 

“■CVDOLS!” Gorg Merlo cried shrilly. 

“Wit’ y’r fear y’ve giv’n ’em 
pow’r t’ harm ’s!” 

The enormous strides of the huge 
figures had brought them perilously 
close. Raising his automatic, Don aimed 
carefully at one of the narrow slits in 
a hood, and fired. At the same instant 
Gorg Merlo flung up the black tube 
with its spherical, crystal tip that dangled 
at his wrist. There came two in- 
credibly brilliant flashes, a thunderous 
detonation, and — the giants were gone! 

With amazement and respect in their 
eyes, Don and Peter stared at the 
strange weapon. “What happened?” 

“I set up a rapid atomic disintegra- 
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tion in them, and it destroyed them in- 
stantly,” Gorg Merlo replied, then con- 
tinued on another vein. “As you know, 
these creations of the Keeper have 
actual physical substance — but since they 
have no life, they can only act as their 
creator directs. However, if they are 
opposed by a fearless mind, they can- 
not follow his commands ; after all, 
they are but tools. If you will remem- 
ber that, we will have nothing to fear.” 

Again they resumed their journey. 
Occasionally one or the other spoke, but 
for the greater part of the time they 
were too busy with their thoughts for 
conversation. 

Mile after mile they plodded across 
the ice; hour after hour passed, while 
the red-tinted moon crept across the 
sky. And nothing occurred. Slowly the 
minds of Don Steele and Peter Nor- 
tham were lulled into a sense of se- 
curity ; they decided that the Gray Brain 
had abandoned his efforts to keep them 
from the Black City. And when their 
vigilance had relaxed entirely, when 
their sense of security was complete, 
the Keeper launched his most formid- 
able attack! 

One moment — orderly progress across 
the deserted ice. The next — pande- 
monium 1 

Out of nowhere appeared an endless 
horde of phantoms, in form like the 
Time Exiles, but with their numbers 
multiplied a hundredfold. All were 
armed with weapons of their day; hairy, 
primordial brutes bore huge clubs or 
rough stone axes — armored warriors 
with sword or javelin or bow, with 
scimitar or mace — men with rifles — men 
with strange weapons unlike any Don 
had ever seen. Like the phantoms in 
the Kingdom of Thought they were si- 
lent; and now their silence seemed a 
terrifying thing; it but accentuated the 
ferocity of their bearing. And the 
three were in the midst of the horde! 
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Across the icC to meet the phantom 
Time Exiles, slithered the monstrous 
army of the Black Brains. It was as 
though the spawn of Hell was vomiting 
out the unsealed pits of foulest night. 
Indescribable monstrosities of dead 
blackness — things of writhing tentacles, 
drooling viscid slime from horrifying, 
phosphorescent maws. Twisted, black 
abnormalities, like giant misshapen 
toads with glowing warts. Formless 
things — abominations that seemed to be 
foulness incarnate. Things of pale, 
naked phosphorescence with great, cold, 
glassy eyes that leered evilly, reflecting 
thoughts of infernal, sin-begotten mad- 
ness. Gangrenous things, blotched with 
corruption ; row upon row of living 
loathsomeness 1 

Shocking in its unearthly horror 
though the vanguard of the phantom 
army was, that very unearthly quality 
helped to destroy the illusion of reality. 
But the ranks behind them — ^they were 
incredibly repulsive because of their 
very familiarity! Rank upon rank they 
marched across the ice — forms that had 
no right to march ! An army of the 
dead I 

For endless seconds Don and Peter 
watched the enemy’s approach, sick with 
horror, their eyes widened in amaze- 
ment. Gone from their minds was all 
that Gorg Merlo had ever told them; 
gone even was the fact of his existence. 
Then suddenly the hordes of Gray 
Brain and Black crashed together; and 
Don and Peter were in the thick of the 
fray. 

“Back to back, brother!” the English- 
man cried; and a joyous shout rang 
from his lips as he whipped out his 
sword. “We know not friend from foe !” 

“fj IGHT!” Don’s automatic was in 
his hand as, back against that 
of Northam, he faced the attacking 
hordes. 


Ail was confusion. The ill-assorted 
forces of the Keeper flung themselves 
into the battle with utter abandon; and 
the nightmare army of the Black Brains 
battled with equal ferocity. The shape- 
less things of evil slithered back and 
forth, jitteringly, maddeningly, and en- 
gulfing every foe they touched. Their 
voices were the only ones raised during 
the struggle. 

In an instant Don and Peter were 
lost in a mad melee of whirling, thrust- 
ing weapons. Blades of the past darted 
at them; weapons of their future sent 
torrents of fire cascading on every side, 
sent balls of singing light hissing to- 
ward the enemy, sent stabbing, searing 
rays through phantom Time Exiles! 

Don’s automatic crashed again and 
again; and Peter’s great sword hummed 
about his head in a halo of light, cut- 
ting down his attackers like trees in a 
tornado. There was no time for thought; 
reason vanished in the utter madness 
of the combat. A red haze settled over 
Don’s mind — a fiery screen in which 
danced a multitude of devils that must 
be killed, killed, killed! 

After a time he came to a slow reali- 
zation that he was separated from the 
Englishman, and that he no longer held 
his automatic. The weapon hung in its 
holster. Instead, from somewhere he 
had secured a bloody, wicked, razor- 
edged scimitar, and in the fiery lust of 
battle he was slashing back and forth 
like one possessed of a demon. 

And his foes ! Not the phantom Time 
Exiles, but the ranks of the dead! They 
hemmed him in on every side, cutting 
at him with weapons of every descrip- 
tion. 

In his revulsion Don almost dropped 
his weapon. A darting blade in the hand 
of a fleshless skeleton' burned into his 
side — like a flash the blood-reddened 
scimitar leaped into action, almost as 
though it possessed life. A madman. 
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Don tore into the hideous hoste. His 
breath was coming in great gasps, but 
he was filled with a blind anger that 
gave heed to nothing save the foul 
things surrounding him- 

At length Don became aware that his 
gruesome foes no longer beset him so 
thickly. He stood in the midst of a 
clear space. He laughed softly, deep in 
his throat, an insane, croaking sound. 
They couldn’t escape him, damn them! 

He dashed toward the battling horde, 
heedlessly passing thick-strewn, mangled 
dead. Dimly he noticed a strangely 
familiar figure seated on an ice hum- 
mock with head bowed — then he sprang 
eagerly to meet a blond giant who ran 
out of the seething mass waving a great 
sword. 

Their Wades crossed. During the first 
few moments Don made up for his lack 
of skill with the awkward, curved blade 
by the very fury of his insane onslaught, 
but afterward he gave ground steadily. 
By instinct alone he parried the vicious 
thrusts and lunges. Slowly the peril of 
his position forced itself upon bis con- 
sciousness, freed his mind of its mad- 
ness. At the instant that his opponent’s 
heavy blade flashed toward his head, 
his sight and reason cleared, and he 
gasped the single word: 

“Peter Northam!” 

Vision of a startled, incredulous face; 
then a cloud of blackness engulfed him. 

“■p\ON! Brother Don! Awaken!” A 

i—' faint, frantic voice pierced the 
cloud of senselessness. ‘T’ God’s name, 
speak! Say I have not slain ye!” 

A calm, clear thought followed, from 
the mind of Gorg Mcrlo. “There is 
no danger, Peter. Even now his senses 
are returning. See; his eyelids move.” 

Don Steele opened his eyes and stared 
blankly around. The faces of his two 
friends were above him, the one anxious, 
the other calm and unruffled. 


Suddenly he remembered. The battle 
of the phantoms ; those horrible dead 
things; his fight with Peter Northam! 
But now the ice wilderness was de- 
serted, save for the three of them. No 
mangled dead — not even blood ! . . . 
But, of course; they were phantoms — 
and phantomlike, had vanished. 

He staggered slowly to his feet, as- 
sisted by Peter Northam. His head was 
throbbing painfully, and there was a 
dull ache in his side, but he smiled 
faintly. 

“Good scrap, eh, Pete? While it 
lasted. But that damned Keeper almost 
pulled it that time!” 

The Englishman’s face was wreathed 
with smiles. “Thunder of God, Don, 
but I thought I had slain you! ’Twas 
the- madness. Verily, we fought with 
unseeing eyes. I checked that last blow 
as best I could, yet the flat of my sword 
glanced from your skull cap. I fear, 
had I not heard your cry, your blood 
would even now be on my hands.” 

“Forget it!” Don’s old spirit was re- 
turning. He shrugged his shoulders 
deprecatingly. “What’s done is done. 
Let’s be moving.” 

“Before we continue our journey, 
there is something I would say.” There 
was a note of impatience in Gorg Merlo’s 
thoughts. “I suppose I am expecting 
too much from your primitive minds, 
but phase try to remember that these 
phantoms are harmless! While you two 
were fighting for your lives, I sat on 
an ice hummock striving to make you 
recover your reason to save you from 
yourselves. You did just what the 
Keeper wished you to do. Such an 
attitude of mind in the Black City would 
result in instant death. Of course, 
there you will be protected by the 
Thought King. Still, you should be 
more careful.” 

“I know we’re at fault,” Don an- 
swered shamefacedly. “But the things 
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seem so real . . . And you must not 
forget that there are ages of evolution 
between us and you.” 

Relenting to some degree, Gorg 
Merlo nodded. “True. But try to re- 
member in the future. . . . Now, your 
wounds.” 

Carefully he examined the gash in 
Don’s side and the bruise on his head. 
“Jus’ scratch’s,” he spoke finally. “We’ll 
fix ’m ’n a h’rry.” He bowed his head 
in thought. 

In wonder Don and Peter watched 
him; then abruptly the former realized 
that the pain was gone ! Before he 
could voice a query, his answer came 
from Gorg Merlo. 

“Mind over matter. I communicated 
with the King of Thought, and he 
cured you.” He paused. “Let us go. 
I think the Keeper has used his most 
effective weapon — ^and failed. We will 
go the remainder of the way un- 
molested.” 

Wordlessly they continued their jour- 
ney across the ice. 

CHAPTER V 

In the Black City 

L ong, weary miles lay behind the 
three Time Exiles, miles of 
^ steady progress across a frozen 
world. Now they were resting at the 
base of a tall, conical, ice-clad mountain, 
awaiting the dawn. 

Day came swiftly in a riotous blaze 
of color. Along the jagged eastern 
horizon appeared a long line of vivid 
crimson, the brilliant rays dispelling the 
gray of the nocturnal sky. It broad- 
ened, spread fanwise across the heavens. 

Away from the base of the mountain 
stretched the field of ice, tumbled mil- 
lions of upright pinnacles extending on 
and on to vanish in the distance. These 
reflected the crimson light of the sky; 
became giant flaming candles on a mad 


birthday cake. Then, over this world 
of crimson splendor, the red sun slowly 
rose, tinging the sky from horizon to 
horizon with its light. The new day 
had begun. 

With one accord the three arose from 
their seats on the ice. Don Steele waved 
his hand toward the sky, and grinned. 

“Then came the dawn!” he exclaimed. 

Peter Northam sighed. “Verily, never 
have I seen so brilliant a sunrise! Me- 
thinks some of the accursed devils we 
saw in the night would flee from so 
beautiful a sight.” 

Gorg Merlo was business-like; he 
ignored the scenic wonders. “We are 
about to start on the most dangerous 
part of our mission. Within the moun- 
tain, as I told you when we reached it, 
lies the Black, City. After we climb to 
the top of the peak, we will be under 
the control of the King of Thought in 
every way. I have certain plans that 
we must follow, and he will guide us 
in their execution. Even our thoughts 
will be controlled by him. No matter 
what we think, the Blacks will learn 
only that which the Great Brain wants 
them to learn. For each of us he will 
create a false mentality. Even now our 
minds are shielded from them — and be- 
cause of that shielding I do not believe 
they know that we are here. The Keeper 
may have — but that is purely conjec- 
ture ; forget it.” 

He removed his skull cap and slipped 
out the black rod that formed a ridge 
through its center. “We have reached 
the place where we are to use the rods 
in our caps. Mine I will discard and 
replace with my disintegrator. Yours 
are lamps — we will need them in the 
Black City. Back on the plain I had 
forgotten that I had not explained their 
use to you. You operate the lights by 
pressing the little knob on the baci 
end.” He returned the altered cap to 
his head. “I conceal my weapon be- 
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cause, if the Blacks knew ot its exist- 
ence, they would destroy it. Your 
weapons they will consider too harmless 
to be noticed.” 

His thoughts assumed the crispness 
of audible speech. “One fact more — 
then we start. The White Brains are 
using us as a means of entering the 
Black City^ — something that has not 
been accomplished in ages. If the 
Thought King’s plan materializes, it 
will mean the destruction of every Black 
Brain on the planet! Come.” He turned 
and started up the mountain-side. As 
Don followed, he reloaded his automa- 
tic. His last clip. It might be useful. 

Slowly the three made their way up 
the rough incline. The journey over 
the jagged plain had been easy compared 
with this. And now they were weary 
from their exertions during the night. 
But finally, despite much slipping and 
floundering, they surmounted the last 
precipitous obstacle and stood on the 
mountain-top beside a great, black pit — 
what had evidently been the mouth of 
a volcano. 

C URIOUSLY Don Steele leaned 
over the edge of the pit — and drew 
back, startled, an unreasoning fear upon 
him. Out of the blackness had come 
a blast of damp, chilling air; not the 
dean cold of the winds that swept the 
plain, but a breath of icy foulness. 
Musty, somehow age-old, it had an un- 
earthly, cavernous smell. He felt an 
unaccountable loathing, a sense of re- 
pugnance. As he drew back, he shud- 
dered in spite of himself. 

He faced Gorg Merlo and Peter Nor- 
tham — and at that instant, as though 
a gigantic hand had gripped him, he 
felt the power of the King of Thought. 
A sudden tide of utter fearlessness, a 
sense of tremendous power, wisdom be- 
yond conception — all these pulsed 
through him, as inner monitors. 


He saw an expression of wonder flit 
across the Englishman’s face. “Never 
did man fed so,” he muttered. 

A swift thought came from Gorg 
Merlo. “To action!” 

The three stepped to the edge of the 
pit and stared down into its black depths. 
But now Don experienced none of that 
unreasoning fear that had gripped him 
before; he was only aware that a steady 
thought was leaving him, repeated again 
and again: “We come from the Keeper 
of the Time Sphere, the Gray Brain.” 
And he knew somehow that the same 
thought was being sent out by the 
others, impelled by the power of the 
Thought King. 

Far down in the pit something moved 
— a. vague, indefinite stirring in the 
darkness. First, only a shadow among 
shadows ; then slowly, as the three 
watched, it began to glow with the 
ghastly cold light that had shone from 
the eyes of the monster horde on the 
previous night. The thing-— it could be 
called nothing else — was almost shape- 
less, a mass of slow-moving tentacles 
and undulating billows of transparent, 
jellylike protoplasm. Paradoxically, de- 
spite its transparency, it was black, yet 
the blackness had a peculiar light-giv- 
ing quality. 

Up from the mass stretched three 
great arms, moving slowly, with deadly 
deliberation toward Don, Peter and 
Gorg. They watched with curious eyes, 
unflinching, for under the control of 
the Great Brain they knew it for the 
phantom it was. 

The pseudopods touched them cares- 
singly — and they relaxed in their 
clammy clutch; Down into the black 
pit they were drawn, unresisting, slow- 
ly, endlessly down, a thousand feet or 
more, into a place of whispered blasphe- 
mies, of foul, half-suggested shapes of 
hell in unmeasured depths of intangible 
shadows. 
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They felt something solid beneath 
them — and abruptly the viscid, clutch- 
ing arms were gone, and with them, 
the monstrous creature of which they 
were a part. They were standing on 
the floor of the pit in absolute blackness. 

M inutes passed — and there was 
no sound or motion. The Time 
Exiles remained standing where they 
had landed, their nerves and muscles 
held in rigid restraint. They could dim- 
ly sense a presence in the room; the 
inner voice told them this was a test. 

Suddenly a sardonic laugh broke the 
silence, and a deep, mocking voice ad- 
dressed them “So you have been sent 
by the Gray One, eh? For informa- 
tion! We knew of your coming — ^and 
we are prepared to,, show you every 
hospitality I Every hospitality — as the 
Gray One directed!” A second peal of 
laughter rolled through the darkness. 

Don Steele received his cue from his 
inner guide and acted accordingly. His 
was the part of defiance. 

“Well, I don’t see any signs of hos- 
pitality!” he exclaimed. “What’s the 
idea of letting us stand here in the 
dark? I should think — ” 

Abruptly they blinked in a glare of 
brilliant light. It appeared — and van- 
ished instantly. But in that moment 
they saw a huge, naked Black Brain 
floating in the air beside them with its 
atrophied black body dangling beneath 
it; saw countless avenues of endless 
night, radiating in every direction, end- 
less thorofares that twisted through 
labyrinthine windings, lined by ugly, 
squat, distorted structures — the dwell- 
ings of the Blacks; saw nameless things 
of festering evil, hidden monstrosities 
that kept ward over this abode of dread. 

Again the Black Brain communicated 
with them — but now it used no voice, 
and the mockery was gone from its 
thought, replaced by utter hatred. 


“Enough of nonsense! So you come 
from the Gray Brain — but not before 
you visited the accursed King of the 
Whites! Fools! Fools! Fools! Think 
you we know nothing?” The crushing 
weight of the being’s thought swept 
over the three with far greater power 
than that of the Keeper; it pressed 
them back like a physical force, drove 
them far along a pitchy avenue into 
the heart of the Black City. 

“When you are .wanted, you will 
come. And when you are no longer 
wanted, you will go — over a road not 
pleasant to travel ! And it does not 
lead back to the White Fools!” There 
followed a torrent of vicious invective, 
then the absence of all extraneous 
thought, and a silence like that of the 
living dead in the land of the dead-alive. 

Gorg Merlo’s thought came to Don 
Steele and Peter Northam. “All about 
us are the Black Brains, and we must 
expect all kinds of manifestations of 
their thoughts. In the knowledge given 
us by the White Brains we can ignore 
their terrors. Thus far everything has 
gone according to the Thought King’s 
plan. From this point I am his mouth- 
piece — since I am most capable of under- 
standing the portent of his commands. 
You will follow my instructions — 
though all three of us are still under 
his complete control.” 

Don and Peter had known that this 
would happen ; they acquiesced im- 
mediately. As agreement flashed through 
their minds, a faint, agonized moan 
came to their ears. It was followed by 
an insane croaking, by hideous howls — 
the mad mockery of a dying demon! 

O UICK, Peter, flash your light!” 
Gorg Merlo’s thought came jerk- 
ily. “They cannot stand it . . . Rapid 
action now . . . Straight ahead along 
the avenue!” 

A beam of brilliant white leaped from 
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the crystal sphere on the Englishman’s 
skull cap, cutting the darkness for hun- 
dreds of feet. Blinking in the glare, 
the three dashed ahead, past a squirm- 
ing abomination that screamed with the 
pain that the light inflicted. The dull 
black surface of the thorofare seemed 
to absorb the sound of their footfalls; 
in silenee they ran between the squat, 
shadowed dwellings that housed the 
Black Ones. 

In the distance their beam revealed 
a structure more imposing than the rest 
—and, if that were possible, it seemed 
cloaked in a blackness more intense 
than any they had ever seen. It seemed 
to emit a tangible foulness— an echo of 
the musty, age-old iciness that had 
struck Don as he first leaned over the 
black pit. 

“Stop !’’ Suddenly, out of the air 
had come the single, compelling word. 
A wave of paralysis halted Don, Gorg 
and Peter in their tracks. The English- 
man’s light winked into darkness, use- 
less, bumed-out. The three became 
aware of a mighty intellect probing into 
their minds, searching out every vagrant 
thought. 

Gritting his teeth, Don hoped fervent- 
ly that their protector would prove equal 
to the occasion, for they could do noth- 
ing to check this questioning brain. 

After long minutes the tension re- 
laxed, and they felt some of the vast 
power withdrawn. The King of the 
Whites had deceived the Ruler of the 
Blacks ! That knowledge gave them 
confidence. 

“Approach, honored messengers of 
the ^A^ite Ones!’’ There was a pon- 
derous humor in the command, an evil 
gloating, as of some ferocious carnivore 
playing with a mouse. 

Obediently yet slowly the Time Exiles 
moved toward the building of black 
abomination from which the thought 
had come. Though they felt no fear. 


they realired that the White Brain was 
causing them to cringe, to shrink back 
in abject cowardice. The amusement 
of the summoning being increased. Fear- 
fully they passed through an opening 
like the empty socket of an eye and 
stood in total darkness before the Black 
Ruler. 

A slow, dim radiance began to dispel 
the darkness, the cold phosphorescence 
that seemed to be the normal light of 
the Black City. At length they were 
able to see their surroundings — the dull 
black walls of the building that appeared 
to project upward at a grotesque, un- 
natural angle — like walls seen through 
a prism! But the strangeness of the 
building was as nothing beside the sight 
of the monstrous Black Brain on its 
twisted ebony pedestal. 

It was not so much its physical ap- 
pearance ; it differed from the White 
Brains only in its color. Rather was 
it the veil of demoniacal power that 
hung about it like a cloud. That black 
cloud was almost material; it conjured 
up visions of incredible evil, of heart- 
less cruelties, of unleashed crime. In 
the dome of the Thought King there 
had been a sense of tremendous power, 
even greater than this — but where that 
had been a creative power, benevolent, 
and kindly, this was destructive, malevo- 
lent, devilish. 

Don Steele shuddered inwardly; dim- 
ly sensed the thought of Peter Northam. 
“May the Mother of God preserve us!” 
The cringing fear, that their bodies 
simulated at the command of the White 
Brain — was not without actual emo- 
tional basis now. 

W ELCOME,” the Black Ruler ad- 
dressed them with ironic jovial- 
ity. “So you come from him whom you 
cil the Keeper of the Time Sphere — 
and the accursed Whites!” For an in- 
stant his thought reeked with miasmic 
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hate — then it was gone. “You come as 
tools, as spies! Truly, they are losing 
their mental powers, to put faith in so 
hopeless a plan! You three, with only 
the faintest glimmerings of intelligence, 
to learn our intentions ! I have read 
your thoughts, bared your every idea, 
and before I annihilate you, I shall show 
you what you came to learn! The great 
destruction will have watchers! You 
shall see the complete wiping out of all 
life save our own — the only real in- 
telligence ! The time has arrived.” 

The dim phosphorescence in the room 
vanished, leaving a single square sec- 
tion of one of the walls glowing. The 
light of that section increased in in- 
tensity, and suddenly it mirrored the 
familiar spectacle of the gray Time 
Sphere in the City of Thought! 

It was a scene of unusual activity. 
All about the massive globe were 
throngs of men — the Exiles of Time, 
now ; not their phantom counterparts. 
All were armed with their own weapons, 
and a current of excitement seemed to 
be running through them. 

“The beasts are preparing for an at- 
tack on our little playthings — ^and after- 
ward, so the White Fools think, on us. 
They have not intelligence enough to 
realize it is a trap. I planted the Gray 
One in their midst! I planned this 
sham attack. The gathering of the beasts 
like yourselves, all of those sham bat- 
tles — they are a part of my plan! Al- 
ways have we been hampered in our 
attacks on the White City by that barrier 
of energy — ^but now it will be lowered! 
For the sake of strategy, so the Gray 
One has told them, the beasts will be 
loosed from different parts of tbe wall. 
When it is opened to permit their pass- 
ing, our boys will attack on the ice 
above, and during the excitement we will 
charge! Watch.” 

The Time Exiles were spreading out 
along the base of the pale blue barrier 


now. Above them hovered the Keeper 
in a transparent gray globe. When all 
were in position— the strangest army 
ever assembled — they stepped into the 
misty wall as one man. 

“My forces are ready.” The thought 
reached the three watchers. “From here 
I shall superintend the attack. Now 
the phantom army forms.” 

Among the ice hummocks suddenly 
appeared the ghastly horde of the dead, 
led by the revolting creatures of cold 
light and blackness. They were motion- 
less, awaiting the departure of the Time 
Exiles from the city. 

Suddenly the watchers saw the Black 
Brains, countless specks drifting far 
up in the crimson sky, high above the 
assembled armies, waiting like vultures 
to flash with the speed of thought 
through the opened barrier. 

Now the Time Exiles were rising 
through the blue wall. To Don Steele 
their progress seemed maddeningly slow. 
The ghastly phantoms began creeping 
toward them. The men reached the top, 
stepped out on the ice — and suddenly, 
within the room, came a blinding flash 
of light and a thunderous crash! The 
scene on the wall vanished in darkness! 

An instant of stunned silence — then 
the thought of Gorg Merlo came to Don 
and Peter. “Light, quick!” 

Mechanically Don pressed the back 
of the black tube in his cap, filling the 
room with radiance. Dazedly he stared 
around. 

The ruler of the Black Brains was 
gone, exploded into atoms. A strange 
electrical tension hung on the air; the 
roar still reverberated in the distance; 
and Gorg Merlo held a little black tube 
in his hand. 

“Thunder of God!” cried Peter Nor- 
tham. “Thunder of God!” 

Abruptly Don Steele realized that an- 
other change had taken place. . . . The 
control of the Thought King was gone; 
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it had vanished with the Black Ruler. 
They had to fight their own way now. 
Hia attention was taken up, in all prob- 
ability, by the fight that must be in 
progress out on the ice. 

“H’rry!” The little man’s piping voice 
galvanized them into action. “We’re 
'lone now, b’t th’r’s still much t’ do!” 

With one accord they sprang through 
the opening in the black wall. 

CHAPTER VI 

The Battle of the Brains 

T he Black City seemed empty, 
lifeless as a tomb on Resurrec- 
tion Day. The shadowed, wind- 
ing streets were lined by deserted shells, 
bodies from which evil souls had flown. 
Even the lurking phantom monstrosi- 
ties had vanished with their creators. 

Hawk-eyed, Don Steele stared around, 
his automatic tight-clutched in his 
hand. Peter Northam crouched at his 
side gripping the hilt of his sword. 

“Seems deserted,” Don remarked. 
“Thought I might have the fun of 
blasting a couple of the black babies 
into Kingdom Come.” 

“Verily,” the Englishman groaned, 
“this place is accursed of God and the 
devil! Seems I cannot keep my muscles 
free; they grow old and stiff from in- 
action.” 

“Perhaps, brothers, you will have 
more chance for action than you imag- 
ine.” Gorg Merlo was grave. “At least, 
more danger lies before us. And we 
have need of haste!” 

Running as swiftly as his short legs 
could carry him, he started through the 
dreary city, his disintegrator ready in 
his hand. Keeping pace with him, Don’s 
brilliant lamp lighting the way, the 
other two followed. After a few mo- 
ments of running, the giant English- 
man exclaimed : 

"I have a better plan — we can go 


faster if I carry you.” And without 
waiting for his consent, he swung Gorg 
Merlo up on his broad back. They in- 
creased their speed perceptibly. And 
from his vantage point the little man 
guided them. 

On and on they ran, winding in and 
out endlessly, on and on through a city 
that was dead. After a time their pace 
began to slow down and their breath 
came heavily. Their long walk on the 
preceding night, and their lack of sleep 
was beginning to take its toll. Finally 
Peter gasped; 

“Whither are we going, brother Gorg? 
What must we do? My legs grow 
weary.” 

“I believe we are almost there. We 
have to reach the inside wall of this 
place and cut a way out— and we must 
do it before any Black Ones return!” 

They ran on in silence, their eyes 
alert for sight of the wall. The thought 
of its nearness spurred them on to 
extra effort. 

“There it is !” Don cried at last as his 
beam rested on a great expanse of dull 
black rock. “And it’s as welcome as the 
flowers in May!” 

They stopped short, Peter Northam 
lowering the little man to the floor. 
Without delay the latter trained his 
weapon upon the wall directly before 
them, pressed on its end — and from 
the crystal globe poured a hurricane of 
lightning flashes, blasts of annihilating 
energy that crumbled to nothingness the 
substance of the wall ! Volley after vol- 
ley struck it, a veritable hail of fiery des- 
truction. Blinded and deafened, Don 
and Peter watched the flaming torrents 
cleave the side of the hollow mountain. 

Rapidly the aperture widened, biting 
deeper into the black rock. Interminably 
that lightning hurricane poured forth ; 
interminably the chaotic clamor con- 
tinued — and suddenly the brilliant glare 
was dimmed by the light of day as it 
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streamed in through the gigantic rift in 
the rock! 

The blasting ceased. Don and Peter 
turned to Gorg Merlo; saw that he was 
staring fixedly at the ugly cleft. Their 
gaze followed his — simultaneously they 
uttered a startled exclamation. The 
rain of lightnings had stopped— yet the 
aperture was still growing I 

“npHUNDER of God, Gorg! What 

-t- has happened?” 

“By gad, you — ^it hasn’t gotten out of 
control, has it?” 

The little man shook his massive head. 
“No; as I told you before, this rod sets 
up rapid disintegration in matter. It 
sends forth a charge that automatically 
adjusts itself to the frequency of any 
form of solid, literally shaking it to the 
impalpable dust of its molecules. And 
once that disintegration is started, it will 
continue in that particular form of mat- 
ter until the entire mass is consumed, 
regardless of its size. The Brains, 
White and Black, can stop its action 
with their control over matter — and 
that is one reason why haste was neces- 
sary. There is a further cause for 
speed even now — we must go through 
that opening before the mountain 
crashes down on us! Now!” 

“But, m’ lord Gorg,” Peter Northam 
objected, “will it not affect us?” 

“No; hurry!” 

Together they dashed toward the 
opening, far larger now than it had 
been a few moments before. Don saw 
that wall was vanishing with unbe- 
lievable speed; its destruction seemed to 
be accelerating. The floor of the cleft 
was in constant motion, sinking deep- 
er and deeper into the earth, as its 
matter vanished. 

They were out on it now, running 
frantically over a surface that fell rap- 
idly away beneath their feet. It seemed 
as though the dizzying flight would 


never end. Finally, however, they clam- 
bered out on the other side to the 
safety of the ice. 

They looked back. Unless something 
interfered in a very few moments the 
Black City was doomed. . . But what — 
Suddenly Don pointed. “Look at the ice 
— it’s going too!” 

“Yes; I had to cut through both, and 
the ice is disintegrating just like the 
rock. But we need not fear that. The 
White Ones will stop it before it can 
do any great damage. But there is one 
thing we should fear — the fleeing Blacks. 
If they check the destruction, our work 
will have been useless — unless they are 
so weakened that their wills can form 
no obstacle to those of the Whites. And 
if they see us, they will destroy us in- 
stantly.” 

“Then, brother Gorg,” Peter cried, 
“use that thunder rod of yours on yon 
scurvy knave. He comes on apace!” 

Gorg Merlo whirled, paused a frac- 
tion of a second, then fired. A lance 
of light cut the air — a clap like thun- 
der — and where a Black Brain in a 
transparent black globe had been flash- 
ing toward them, was — ^nothing! Not 
a moment too soon had he acted, for 
about them had appeared the nebulous 
form of a solid sphere — a sphere that 
had vanished with the being that con- 
teived it! 

From behind them came a dull rumble 
— ^then the crash of tons of falling 
rocks ! Whirling, they saw the hollow 
shell of the mountain crumble and fall 
into an enormous crevice. That steady 
disintegration continued hungrily. 

“We’re too close,” Gorg Merlo flash- 
ed the thought to his companions. “Out 
on the plain!” 

They turned and ran rapidly across 
the field of ice. When they thought 
they had reached a position of safety 
they halted. 

Suddenly Don pointed upward. 
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“They’re coming thick and fast now. 
The whole battle’s moving our way.” 

It was true. The Black Brains were 
retreating toward them, fighting with 
every power at thcir command each foot 
of the way. Already they had come a 
great distance, else they would not have 
been visible. I. ike a great cloud their 
globes hung together — the combined 
power of a race of giant evil intellects. 
Driving them were the myriads of 
White Brains in similar white globes — 
a glittering cloud. And between them 
— the battlefield of the Brains ! 

The air was rent and torn by forces 
and powers beyond the comprehension 
of at least two of the watchers. Globes 
of searing fire, red, yellow, and blue, 
mingled with irregular masses of black- 
est shadow; stabbing beams of radiance 
crossed rays of lurid fire, swords of 
giant duelists ; solids formed and van- 
ished again and again — crushing, rush- 
ing, battering rams of matter. Other 
things — intense heat, frigid cold ; whirl- 
ing, blades, grinding metal jaws; storms 
of dust, rains of slime — were formed 
as needed, then were forgotten. Hor- 
rible creations came and went end- 
lessly, impotent in this roaring aerial 
amphitheatre of hell. And all was 
mingled in a chaos of indescribable 
sound, a din like that of warring 
worlds. 

R apidly the ranks of the Black 
Brains were thinning. Even now, 
they were falling more and more on 
the defensive, and their numbers seemed 
to be decreasing steadily ; they had less 
than half the power of their destroyers. 
"" A sudden maneuver, rapid as thought 
— and the White Brains ringed the 
Blacks in a wide circle, pouring in 
upon them all the tremendous strength 
of their gigantic intellects! Before that 
onslaught the battle became an utter 
rout, black spheres with bewildered oc- 


cupants darting back and forth help- 
lessly Suddenly, without semblance of 
order they tried to flee — ^but only strag- 
glers escaped from that engulfing ring. 

“Thunder of God ! Why can’t we get 
into that battle?” Peter Northam’s eyes 
sparkled with excitenfent. “Though I 
fear ‘The Smiter’ would be rather use- 
less,” he added dolefully. 

“At least, I can do something!” Gorg 
Merlo raised his black rod. Again and 
again, when a Black Brain came within 
range, it flashed a lance of lightning 
that blasted them into nothingness. 

Don Steele ground his teeth impo- 
tently. His automatic was jn his hand — 
but what could he do with so puny a 
weapon ! 

Unbidden, a question occurred to him. 
What of the Time Exiles? Surely the 
Blacks no longer gave thought to their 
fearsome hordes; they needed all their 
mental power for their own battle. It 
seemed likely that those unfortunates 
from out of the ages were wandering 
bewildered over the ice — unless they 
had started fighting among themselves! 
Well, if there were any siu'vivors, the 
King of Thought would probably re- 
turn them to their own tiine, when this 
was over. 

Suddenly, cutting short his soliloquy, 
there flashed out of the mass of darting 
globes an object that was strangely 
familiar. It sped directly toward Don, 
Gorg and Pefer, something vengeful in 
its attitude. The Gray Brain ! And 
from it leaped beam after beam of lurid 
flame! 

As one the three fell back — and 
abruptly the ice gave way beneath their 
feet, ice that was disintegrating rapidly, 
destruction that had crept upon them 
in utter silence! The beam passed harm- 
lessly over their heads. Falling, Don 
pointed his automatic upward and fired 
into a fitting gray shadow . . . Beside 
him, a lance of lightning flashed sky- 
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ward — and as the Keeper of the Time 
Sphere fell, he vanished! Annihilated! 

Striving hclfJessly to right them- 
selves on dangerously sloping ice that 
shrank steadily away, Don arid Gorg 
felt powerful hands dutch them and 
drag them to safety. 

“r God’s name, run!” It was the 
Englishman. “Look — yon mount is com- 
pletely gone !” 

They glanced behind them — -saw a 
vast, empty pit that grew wider with 
each passing instant. Without thought 
of the battle that still raged in the sky, 
they dashed across the ice, away from 
the silent menace. 

As they drew near to the battle zone, 
they felt the powerful fingers of a new- 
ly formed wind clutch at them. Al- 
ways there was wind on the ice — ^but 
now it had increased beyond all prece- 
dent. Those hurricane forces in the 
sky above had destroyed the normal 
balance of things. Whirling eddies of 
frigid air mingled with currents heated 
to torrid warmth; rapidly, as they ad- 
vanced, that wind arose to the propor- 
tions of a gale. But they ran on 
unheeding, away from the edge of the 
disintegrating ice. 

Abruptly the aerial battlefield shifted, 
as the Black survivors made a final 
attempt for freedom. They were above 
the three — and at that instant a roar- 
ing cyclone caught them and whirled 
them upward and away at a mad pace! 
Don caught a fleeting glimpse of his two 
companions, being borne away, the great 
arms of Peter Northam about diminu- 
tive Gorg Merlo — ^then he saw noth- 
ing but a madly gyrating world of jag- 
ged ice and red-tinted sky. Mile on 
mile he whirled— a dead lea*" in a gale. 

The blood was roaing in his ears — 
a terrible nausea racked him— and he 
knew he was losing his senses! 

A shattering roar in the background 
somewhere; flashing spangles of light; 


an agony of numbing pain — ^and com- 
plete extinction blotted out the con- 
sciousness of Don Steele. 

CHAPTER VII 
A Broken Window Pane 

“y^>(OOD night! Did yuh see him 

I skid? Hit that pole like no- 
body’s business !” 

“Yeh. Wonder if it killed him — ^goin’ 
through a big winder like this! But, 
say, did you ever see anybody dressed so 
funny? All over silver — or somethin’! 
Must be goin’ to a party.” 

“Sure is nutsy.” 

Dimly, as through a haze, Don Steele 
heard voices — childish voices athrill with 
curiosity. He opened his eyes, blinked 
dazedly, then as sudden recollection 
flashed through his mind, he sat up. 

He remembered now — that wet, slip- 
pery street, his car skidding — and he 
had gone through this plate glass win- 
dow! It was a miracle he hadn’t been 
killed ! Splinters of broken glass lay 
here and there amid a confusion of 
scattered women’s apparel. 

He rose slowly to his feet; gingerly 
touched a long gash in his cheek. Queer 
— clotting blood had already closed it! 
He hesitated, then stepped through the 
jagged hole in the glass, out on the 
wet pavement. A fine drizzle was fall- 
ing, and through the night, in his di- 
rection, ran a blue-coated figure swing- 
ing a club. 

“Are— are yuh hurted, mister?” It 
was one of the boys. 

Don shook his head. “No, sonny. I’m 
all right.” He stared at the wreckage 
of his open car, glanced through the 
store window, then surveyed his own 
figure- — and gasped audibly. A suit of 
woven metal, like finest chain mail! 

In a flash he remembered; the metal 
costume was the key to complete recol- 
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lection. The Time Channel . . . Peter 
Northam and Gorg Merlo in the world 
of ice. . . White Brains and Black . . . 
The battle, the cyclone, and this. . . He 
wondered what had happened to Peter 
and Gorg! 

The policeman had almost reached 
him now. He’d have to snap out of his 
daze. What should he do? 

“What’s goin’ on here?” the heavy 
paunched figure asked gruffly. “Drivin’ 
while drunk, hey? An’ whafs the big 
idea wearin’ iron clothes — think it’s 
Hallowe’en?. . . . An’ a gtm! Hmmm! 
Breakin’ the Sullivan law!” 

Don’s jaw thrust out at a pugnacious 
angle. He didn’t like that truculent 
tone. “Nothing much going on,” he 
said slowly, “but there will be!” And 
with a vicious snap, his fist lashed up 
and collided with the blue-coat’s jaw. 


He sank heavily to the pavement. A 
squeal of delight from the boys, then 
Don Steele was dashing along the dark, 
deserted street. People were approaching 
from the other direction, drawn by the 
disturbance. He didn’t want to see 
them. His home was only a square 
away ; he’d explain things tomorrow 
when he felt more like explaining. 
They’d trace him by means of the car, 
of course. But he didn’t care. He’d 
plead temporary insanity, or something. 

Tomorrow, and the next day, and the 
next, meant a humdrum existence be- 
hind the teller’s bars in a bank! To 
hell with it all ! He wanted to be 
somewhere in the future beside a little 
man with a big head, and a brawny, 
blond-haired giant — Gorg Merlo and 
Peter Northam, his fellow Exiles in 
Time. 


The End 
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The Music of the Spheres 

This is an impressive story of a heroic sacrifice made out in space. It 
will be found very absorbing and will hold the readers to the last word. 

By STUART JAMES BYRNE 


F or eight, merciless hours the 
great space liner had been 
struggling. Long before, the 
huge old sun had claimed it as 
its own. Although the ship 
was more than sixteen hundred million 
miles from the red, fiery mass, its vi- 
bratory repulsion apparatus had proved 
itself insufficient. An exhausted crew 
* of one hundred and fifteen dirty, per- 
spiring men toiled constantly at the ma- 
chinery. Their fatiguing labor was in- 
cessant, and every burnt out wire, every 
blown tube, and every warped plate was 
replaced. The great electric power 
wheel was constantly being turned by 
men stripped to the waist, whose grimy 
backs glistened in the flaring light of 
warning sparks emanating from the wires 
of the huge apparatus. Long since had 
their movements ceased to be likened to 
those of humans, but rather, to the move- 
ments of lifeless automatons, endlessly 
bending down and up, down and up, 
without change. Whole transformers 
were changed in a few seconds of time, 
and some of them were hooked up in 
dangerously ptowerful relays. The floor 
of this great room of chaos was strewn 
with all sorts of heavy, electrical cables, 
over which struggled many frantic work- 
ers stumbling with their heavy loads of 
extra equipment. Amidst all this, the 
deep, roaring hum of the mighty trans- 
formers became louder, and more men- 
acing, while waving electrical fingers 
crept further down the non-conductive, 
insulator stands. A weird atmosphere 


of horror began slowly to prevail, as 
outside the ship, so far away and yet 
so near, the great, red star of the void 
reached out its titanic, invisible arms, 
and their silent and terrible power seemed 
literally to drag that life-bearing mass 
of luckless metal into its towering flames. 

U^ITH their faces pressed wearily, 
' ’ yet anxiously against the cold glass 
of the passenger’s promenade, a once 
merry group of two thousand people 
strained their eyes downward upon the 
ruddy death. Beneath their feet the metal 
trembled with the struggling of the ma- 
chinery. From two thousand souls is- 
sued continuously a single prayer — for 
deliverance. Above, below, and all about 
shone the unfamiliar stars, some twinkl- 
ing, some glowing, like a miscellaneous 
powdering of large and tiny jewels 
sprinkled across a limitless expanse of 
blackest velvet; — yet far away, in vast, 
immeasurable depths. Each of these 
now humble souls felt frightfully alone 
as they looked at the stars of space, and 
they were oppressed by the manifesta- 
tions of the collossal powers of nature. 
Like sheep in a strange wilderness, they 
drew instinctively closer together. 

From the captain’s quarters near by 
stepped a tall and care-worn man. His 
once spotless uniform of white, blue, and 
gold was soiled and wrinkled. His gray- 
ing hair hung down from under his 
crunched cap and dangled in his eyes. 
Silent people gathered about him, — a sea 
of white faces; — hope, weariness, both 
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expressed, — all tired and strained. He 
stood motionless amongst them, under- 
standing their silent question. Hundreds 
of eyes watched the pale lips move as 
the expressionless words came forth. 

“There is only one way,” he said, 
slowly, “and only one.” 

' No chorus of voices resulted, — that 
would have happened hours before. The 
pale faces merely leaned nearer, and 
eyes stared. An eternity of silence seemed 
to follow, while those same, pale lips 
twitched, — or perhaps they trembled. It 
was too slight a movement to be definite. 
This was the only change in the expres- 
sion of that stern face as the low words 
were spoken. 

“Someone,” he said, “must be willing 
to sacrifice — his life.” 

This time there was a slight, rustling 
noise which emanated from the mass of 
figures. The two flashing eyes in the 
stem face moved slightly back and forth, 
penetrating each and every mind,— not 
blaming the silent ones, — ^but somehow, 
—hoping. Then a hand was raised, and 
a silent figure stepped forward. It was 
the figure of a pale-faced young man. 
The crowd moved aside. There was no 
shout of praise, no back-patting, no 
hand-shaking,— nothing, just eyes. Only 
one thing expressed the feelings of all 
towards this brave and generous boy. 
The tall figure from the captain’s room 
placed an arm about his shoulders as 
the two disappeared from view in the 
mazes of the liner. 

T he silvery sides of the ship 
stretched far away in space and 
vanished on a metal horizon, where 
blackness and myriads of twinkling 
stars commenced. Lines of rivet-heads, 
and of metal-covered port-holes ran up 
and down, all over, and into the dis- 
tance. A heavy door, huge, — silent, 
slid upwards, revealing a black interior. 
Within nestled a one man flier. A grim 


young man sat at the controls. Before 
him, through his front observation-port, 
he could see the square opening he was 
to pass through. It was a square of 
blinding light to him, for the great sun 
was directly in his path, like the maw 
of hell, opened to receive him. He was 
hunched tensely over his instriunents, 
waiting for the signal; — the signal of 
the rockets, which would take his life. 
His life, — he dwelt yearningly, for a 
moment, on those words. Then came 
two greater words. Their lives, — yes, 
that was it, he thought, — that had to be 
it! He hadn’t much time to think after 
that, for the signal came. 

A great flash of yellow light flared up 
against the flames of red before him. 
There were the rockets! The time had 
come, he knew. No pausing now, — ^thc 
thing could not be tried again. Now or 
never it would be! The young man’s 
eyes quivered, — his lips were compressed. 
For a mere fraction of a second, he re- 
volted from his controls and leaned back 
away from them. Yet, an inner self 
finally stirred him to press the starting 
knife-switch into place. As his head 
was jericed backwards by the tremendous 
starting force, his mouth was held rig- 
idly agape, and his white teeth shone 
brightly in the clash of fiery lights about 
him. The meteor-dodging rockets of the 
liner flared far into space, striving, like 
an outstretched hand in a gesture of 
protection, to push itself up and away. 
From the ship’s side hurtled the tiny 
flier, shooting backwards its orange 
flame with terrific force. Then an equal 
fire stream pierced the ether from its 
forward rockets, retarding the small ves- 
sel’s forward motion. Thus, for a mo- 
ment, it hung suspended in space, in 
relation to the mother vessel, while its 
great force-stream pushed mightily 
against that of the liner. With the great 
ship’s vibratory repulsion apparatus 
working at its greatest capacity, its rock- 
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ets pushing powerfully downward, and 
with the help of the great force stream 
of the tiny dier by its side, the success of 
the experiment was soon to be realized. 
The great, trembling mass backed slowly 
away from the flier. Faster and faster 
it disappeared into the blazing jewel 
fields of Infinity,— ^free from the mons- 
ter sun. 

A TINY flier fell towards a great, 
red sun. Space was silent, and 
dark, but inside the flier a very lonely 
man pressed his pale cheek against the 
cold glass of the side observation port. 
His eyes were closed, and his mouth 
hung loosely agape. Great beads of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead. 
His chest rose and fell, accompanied by 
the sound of laborious gasps for air; — 
and painfully, futilely, his heart throbbed 
with ebbing life. As the air of the 
single compartment became more and 
more heavily laden with carbon dioxide, 
his whirling thoughts became propor- 
tionately disconnected. 

He was wondering, dreaming, and 
praying, but didn’t dare to hope. He 
wondered if the liner had successfully 
escaped. Of course it had, he thought, — 
the captain said it would. All the crew 
had stared at him he remembered, — 
more than the passengers had stared, — 
as he stepped into the little flier, and 
while the inner double doors were clos- 
ing. Now he noticed the absence of all 
sound, — the intense silence about him. 
Why wasn’t there any noise? — ^he 
thought. Then he wondered how far 
he had fallen, and if he would suffocate 
before he burned. He hoped so. 

His thoughts became blank for many 
long minutes. Still the black craft drop- 
ped silently toward the terrific furnace, 
like a meteor; and a strange light, like 
the zodiacal light of another system 
he had known, began to glow all about, 
dimming the stars. Then his thoughts 


returned, — slowly they passed through 
his mind. 

Again it was the intense silence about 
him that he noticed. It seemed so heavy 
a silence as to have substance, and he 
could almost feel it pouring into, and 
permeating his wavering soul. There 
was something about it that almost 
drew him from his body and floated him 
in the great Infinity outside. As his 
thoughts crept more and more into the 
subconscious, he began to experience a 
new sensation. He was not sure, at first, 
but he thought he could hear faint strains 
of music. He wondered if this was the 
proof of the thory that such a sensa- 
tion usually preceded entrance to the 
‘hereafter.’ Gradually, the music be- 
came more definite. It was slow and 
smooth, and more beautiful than he had 
ever heard. Its outstanding quality was 
its exquisite harmony, so wondrous as 
to make him forget his own existence, 
and to suspend him in a plane where 
the silence was so perfect as to ring 
with music. He loved it. Of a sudden, 
the old words of a great poet were be- 
fore him. 

“Let me silent be. 

For silence is the speech of love. 

The music of the spheres above" 

Could it be, he thought, that he was 
actually listening to that great symphony 
of heaven’s harmony, the music of the 
spheres? The great strains poured into 
his soul. He sank softly and peacefully 
away into restful oblivion. 

Two thousand weary but thankful 
people pressed their faces against the 
cold glass of the passenger’s promenade 
of the great space liner. Far away, in 
the twinkling void, shone a dull, red star. 
From two thousand weary souls arose 
two prayers. One was of thanks for 
deliverance. The other was one that 
asked for deliverance, — for the deliver- 
ance of one who was far away, out 
there, — alone. 


The End 


The Qolden Tlanetoid 

By STANTON A. GOBLENTZ 

Our author has the faculty, in the most impressive of his stories, of bringing 
in a touch of sarcasm quite a le Dean Swift, and in this narrative, which 
in places seems absolutely tragic, he infuses a criticism, severe yet perhaps 
deserved, upon human nature. The reader must not overlook or miss the. 
judgment which Mr. Coblent x places on some phases of the nature of 

mankind. 


' CHAPTER I 
The Apparition in the Skies 

“•—■—HI HE GOLDEN PLAN- 
I ETOID” was the name we 
I gave it — and for months it 
M constituted the chief topic 
of conversation throughout 
the earth, a source of amazement, dread 
and fruitless speculation to scientists and 
laymen alike. It was on the nineteenth 
day of November, 1994, that it first 
swam into view, a dim twnkling dot in 
the constellation of Perseus ; but be- 
fore the New Year was ushered in, it 
had caused the wrinkles to deepen on 
more than one astronomical brow, and 
the first palpitations of alarm to tremble 
across a startled earth. That a new 
asteroid should have been discovered was 
of course no matter for surprise; many 
hundreds of these “minor planets,” re- 
volving between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, had been discovered and charted 
long before our own day; but what dis- 
tinguished the Golden Planetoid was 
that, from the beginning, it seemed to 
differ from any heavenly body ever pre- 
viously known. 

First of all, there was the problem of 
its color — a deep, brilliant golden which, 
while not absolutely unique, had a cer- 
tain blazing intensity, a vividness of 
light indicative of some inner luminosity, 


rather than of a mere sun-reflecting 
quality like that of all other planets. 
But this was the least remarkable thing 
about it. Far more disturbing was the 
question of its movements. Never be- 
fore had such motions been detected 
through any telescope ; the staffs of four 
great observatories, endeavoring to fol- 
low its aberrations and to determine its 
orbit, were reduced to a state of ner- 
vous exhaustion ; the most renowned 
mathematicians confessed themselves be- 
fuddled, and at least one eminent astro- 
physicist was driven to suicide In his 
hopeless exasperation. 

The fact is that the Golden Planetoid 
behaved as if mad. It seemed to ignore 
all the laws imposed from time imme- 
morial upon self-respecting members of 
the Solar System; it moved neither at 
a regular speed, nor in a definite path; 
and at times, with a velocity that must 
have been prodigious, it darted through 
several degrees of arc in the course of 
a single evening ; then, reversing its 
direction, it would move back as many 
degrees within the next twelve hours; 
then for a day or two it would hover 
apparently motionless, making no more 
impression on the astronomical camera 
than any of the fixed stars; then again 
it would begin to move, revolving in 
long circles and ellipses, until, from its 
original position in Perseus, it had 
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My human companions had all vanished — but what were those weird, 
shadow-like beings that hovered above me? 
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traveled almost halfway round the 
heavens to Aquila. 

Such capridousness was not only un- 
exampled in astronomical history; it 
was in direct conflict with all recognized 
possibilities. Was it that the Golden 
Planetoid, by virtue of some rare chemi- 
cal composition, was not subject to that 
gravitational pull which prevailed else- 
where in the universe? So scientists, in 
grave whispers, began to ask their 
associates; while the movements of the 
newcomer became stranger and stranger, 
and the guesses of observers grew wilder 
and wilder. How far, in those early 
days, we all were from the correct ex- 
planation ! 

It was not until the twenty-third of 
December that Dr. Russell McLinn, 
operating the 200-inch reflector at Whit- 
ney Observatory in Southern California, 
made the discovery which, when con- 
firmed, was to send successive waves of 
terror around the world. The Golden 
Planetoid had suddenly ceased its aim- 
less ramblings across the face of the 
cosmos; it had begun moving with ar- 
row-like straightness in a particular 
direction; and its target was manifestly 
— the earth! With incalculable velocity, 
like a projectile shot out of a long-range 
gun, it came hurtling on and on, to- 
ward what seemed about to be an in- 
evitable crash with our hapless globe. 

Let it be recalled that we still had 
no way of determining either the dis- 
tance or the mass of the stranger. Even 
through the most powerful telescope, it 
had not yet shown a recognizable disk; 
while, if it had any appreciable gravi- 
tational effect upon its neighbors in 
space, our instruments had not been able 
to detect the fact. Hence the most 
widely divergent theories prevailed. 
There were some who maintained thsft 
the Golden Planetoid was not a plane- 
toid at all, but a blazing sun far out 
beyond the borders of the Solar System ; 


and only when finally it was seen to 
pass in front and across the disk of 
Jupiter was its comparative nearness 
established. Yet this discovery was not 
much of a comfort. We now realized 
that its collision with the earth could not 
be many weeks away. And even though 
it were a mere speck fifty or a hundred 
miles across, who knew what effect such 
a body, flying at twenty or thirty miles 
a second, might have upon our planet? 

I shall not linger over those grim 
days of January, 1995, when the world 
waited in the mood of a man expect- 
ing to hear his own death sentence ; 
when one heard it everywhere reported 
that the force of the approaching im- 
pact would sweep the earth’s atmos- 
phere with annihilating flames; when re- 
ligious societies hysterically announced 
the “end of the world” and the coming 
of the “Day of Judgment”; when life 
was passed in a fever of praying, hoping, 
trembling, and agonized waiting. . . . 
Volumes have already been written on 
the horror of those weeks; it would be 
futile to repeat what is already so well 
known. . . . 

More beautifully golden-hued than 
ever, the dread visitant from space still 
rushed upon us, while daily waxing 
dearer and brighter. At the same time — 
and here its mysterious nature was more 
in evidence than ever — it began to take 
on definite outlines in the Whitney re- 
flector, though not those of the usual 
disk of a planet: rather, an extended 
oblong like the bag of a Zeppelin! 

Never before in astronomical history 
had such an object been sighted! It is 
therefore all the more surprising that its 
real nature was not immediately divined. 
But astronomers, content with the theory 
that it was the misshapen fragment of 
some exploded world, were blinded to 
the facts by their zeal to compute the 
exact time of the stranger’s arrival. 
We had not long to wait ! At 12.30 A.M. 
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on the fifteenth of February, the 
Golden Planetoid would come to a fiery 
doom somewhere in the desert of 
Southwestern Utah, not far from the 
Arizona-New Mexico borderline. 

By this time, of course, its exact 
size, speed and distance — ^although not 
its mass — ^had been computed, thanks to 
that new invention known as the Win- 
son spectro-telescope. Contrary to pre- 
vious expectations, the intruder was 
found to measure but twenty-nine miles 
from end to end! Yet this insignificant 
particle — a mere speck among the worlds 
— glowed so dazzlingly with its own 
inner light, that, when still several mil- 
lion miles away, it had become visible 
to the naked eye! Either it was com- 
posed of radio-active substances, or was 
heated to an intensity scarcely credible 
in so small a body! In either case, the 
cataclysm of its arrival was an event 
few men cared to contemplate. . . . 

History records that no migration has 
ever been more sudden, insensate and 
disastrous than the flight of the inhabi- 
tants of the southwestern United States. 
From the Texas seaboard to the coast 
of southern California, and from Og- 
den to points below the Mexican border- 
line, the people fled in their millions like 
rats from a burning ship. The deck of 
every outbound steamer was black with 
refugees; every outgoing railroad train 
— freight and passenger alike — was 
jammed to the doors with terror-strick- 
en fugitives, many of whom carried all 
their earthly goods in small bundles slung 
at their sides; the air swarmed with de- 
parting planes, the roads were cluttered 
with an unprecedented motor traffic, and 
those who could not find a conveyance 
jogged wearily along the highways, in 
the hope of winning a place in some al- 
ready overcrowded bus, truck or farm 
vehicle. It was said that, by evening on 
the fourteenth of February, an area of 
more than six hundred thousand square 


miles had been repopulated. Only the 
COW'S, who went on placidly chewing, and 
some incredulous tribes of Indians,, who 
took no faith in “white man’s magic,” 
remained unperturbed in that whole 
vast territory. 

And then it was that the Golden 
Planetoid, as if endowed with a sar- 
donic sense of humor, decided on an- 
other change in its plans. 

CHAPTER II 

The Descent of the Planetoid 

S cientists have always been un- 
animous in maintaining that their 
calculations were accurate, and that 
had the Golden Planetoid continued on 
its course according to known gravi- 
tational laws, it would have smashed into 
the Utah desert at the indicated time 
and place— and the great migration of 
’65, accordingly, would not have become 
known as the ‘Great Fiasco.” 

But who could have foreseen the 
events of the never-to-be-forgotten eve- 
ning of February 14? Who could have 
predicted that, having approached to 
within a hundred thousand miles, the 
erratic stranger would hesitate as if un- 
certain whether or not to reach the earth 
after all? It was at precisely 11.55 on 
the night of the fourteenth — only thirty- 
five minutes before the contemplated 
shock of the collision ! — that Matthew 
Leeds, Director of Harmon Observa- 
tory, made an announcement that caused 
his assistants to gape incredulously, like 
men asked to believe in ghosts, witches, 
or the Nether World. 

“Gentlemen, this beats the devil!” he 
suddenly cried, turning from his ex- 
amination of a recently developed plate. 
“It looks like some fiendish cosmic joke! 
The Golden Planetoid has ceased to 
move!” 

“What! Ceased to move?” gasped the 
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others. “It can’t be! Why, that’s im- 
possible 1” 

“So I should say!’’ returned Leeds, 
crisply. “But just look at this plate!’’ 

Hastily he thrust the object forward, 
and the men, with low exclamations of 
surprise, crowded about to examine it. 
The Golden Planetoid no longer made 
a streak across the stars, as a moving 
body must have done; its minute ob- 
long form was plainly outlined against 
the background of the Milky Way! 

So astonished were the witnesses that 
they were unable to speak. They merely 
stared at one another, dumbfounded, and 
still but half willing to accept the facts. 
The new discovery — if valid — consti- 
tuted a refutation of all known physical 
laws! . . . 

Fifteen minutes later the news had 
flashed across the length and breadth of 
the globe. The Golden Planetoid, as if 
bent on being contrary, had halted at 
the very moment when the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull should have been most 
powerful ! And now, its movements 
synchronizing with those of the earth, 
it hovered a hundred thousand miles 
above us! 

But this was not all! Simultaneously, 
even stranger tidings came from the 
watchers at the 250-inch reflector at 
Carlton University. It was reported that 
a series of glaring green points had been 
detected along the golden sides of the 
Planetoid; and that, from these centers, 
searchlight shafts of emerald radiance 
shot far out into space, moving back 
and forth in slow, gradually widening 
circles, most of which had the earth 
as their target. 

While frantic millions were distracted- 
ly trying to interpret this information, 
the wires and radios of the earth con- 
veyed fresh news. The Golden Plane- 
toid was again sinking earthward! But 
it was dropping with almost leisurely 
slowness, at a rate of but two or three 


thousand miles an hour ; while once more 
it displayed that same irregularity of 
movement which had bewildered astron- 
omers months before. In such a totally 
incomprehensible manner did it swerve 
and waver from right to left; so. ca- 
priciously did it loop back and forth, 
circling and spiralling like a great bird 
in search of prey, that a suspicion long 
growing in the minds of observers now 
gathered irresistible force : the Golden 
Planetoid was moving under intelligent 
guidance 1 

But if this were true, was the force 
that ruled it beneficent of malevolent? 

Such was the question that tantalized 
the waiting millions when, on the fol- 
lowing day, the Planetoid eluded obser- 
vation behind heavy veils of cloud. But 
when the evening of the fifteenth day 
arrived, it was once more visible — all too 
visible!— a blazing shaft of light, whose 
golden brilliance shamed even the stars 
of the first magnitude, casting an eerie 
yellow tinge across the entire heavens. 
Still pursuing its erratic movements, it 
was no more than ten thousand miles 
aloft! Within a few hours, at its pres- 
ent rate of descent, it should enter the 
stratosphere 1 

It was at this point that it was again 
lost to sight behind a heavy blanket of 
clouds; indeed, there is reason to sup- 
pose that the cloud was in reality a 
smoke-screen which it spun about it- 
self, since it was hidden equally from 
observers in Europe, America and 
Africa. Was it to disappear entirely? 
“Let us hope so! Ah, let us hope so!’’ 
many persons fervently cried, as the 
hours wore away, and the terrorized 
fifteenth gave place to the sixteenth, and 
throughout the earth sleepless multitudes 
vainly speculated, waited and prayed. 
But there were few who could have 
anticipated the events of the historic 
morning of the sixteenth. 

It was shortly after nine o’clock 
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(Central European Time) when an 
alarming announcement was flashed 
over the earth from the radio stations 
of Soviet Russia. An hour before dawn, 
a blazing, golden apparition had been ob- 
served to break through the clouds above 
the frozen steppes, about five hundred 
miles north of Odessa. Of gigantic 
dimensions — close to thirty miles in 
length, and five or six miles in thick- 
ness — this celestial visitant shone, so 
brightly that night was transformed into 
day; while so dazzling were its rays that 
many who gazed upon them were al- 
most stricken with blindness. The na- 
tives of the small town of Smolensk, 
near which it first appeared, were over- 
taken with such terror that many were 
driven mad, and those, who did not 
perish of fright, rushed from their 
homes in a desperae stamped^ across 
the snowy waste. As for the peasants of 
the countryside — their fate was un- 
known; to this day, many remain un- 
accounted for. All that we were told 
in that first frantic dispatch was that 
the monster, slowly settling to earth 
while green searchlights played from its 
golden sides, emitted some withering 
beam which burnt and shrivelled all who 
came into contact with it ... so that 
scores lay dead from that invisible 
radiation. There was, moreover, an in- 
tense emission of heat — so great that 
the deep accumulated snows had thawed, 
before the Planetoid settled to earth; 
while flood-waters were racing in streams 
frozen solid a few hours before. 

The actual arrival of the Planetoid — 
as a later dispatch made plain — had been 
accomplished almost without a shock. 
The object slowed down in its descent 
as gradually as a railroad train enter- 
ing a station; and, upon striking the 
earth, the whole great mass gave one 
convulsive shudder, and then became 
stationary as a mountain. 

In at least one other respect, its re- 


semblance to a mountain was complete. 
Rising above the level plain to the height 
of Mt. Everest, it was visible for scores 
of miles, a long glaring mass of an 
unearthly beauty as frightening as it 
was enticing. And day and night it shone 
with that same golden light, often varied 
with shifting green coruscations. 

What wild, exciting days had now 
fallen upon the earth ! The arrival of the 
Planetoid had in no way solved the 
mystery ; in fact, we were more mystified 
than ever. And this was all the more true 
since, for a while, wireless communica- 
tions with Russia ceased. It seemed that 
the Planetoid had produced some elec- 
trical disturbance in the atmosphere; 
storms of unprecedented violence, ac- 
companied by lightnings and thunders 
and magnificent auroras, occurred in the 
region of its descent; the radios at- 
tuned throughout the world caught no 
more than the crash and rattle of static, 
while the fugitives straggling in by air- 
plane from the stricken district could 
tell only broken, incoherent tales. 

But amid all our apprehension and 
uncertainty, one fact was generally ack- 
nowledged. The Golden Planetoid had 
not only been guided here by some in- 
telligent force; it was itself the abode 
of an intelligent force! Beings of pro- 
digious and inconceivable powers per- 
haps inhabited its lighted recesses; be- 
ings who might at any time burst forth, 
overwhelming our planet with the bolts 
of some energy brewed among the stars. 
Against such assailants, of what avail 
would be all our guns, our poison gas, 
our high explosives? No one could say 
when or where the attack would be 
launched, or whether the agg;ressors 
would even be visible! 

Hence the whole earth, shuddering 
with anticipation, became !ike a belea- 
guered city, which waits but half armed, 
not knowing from what direction the 
enemy will attempt an incursion. . 
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But days went by, and lengthened into 
weeks; communication with Russia was 
resumed; the Golden Planetoid was re- 
ported to be shining unchanged amid the 
frozen steppes ; and if it contained 
malevolent forces, they still bided their 
time. ... 

Then it was that a call went forth for 
volunteers — volunteers for the most 
daring adventure ever offered to man. 
Who would approach the Golden Plan- 
etoid, and challenge its secret? Who 
would go forward to that glaring 
mountainous mass, risking death in ways 
unknown and appalling? The explorer 
of polar wastes, of tropical jungles, of 
the depths of the sea or the heights of 
the air; the warrior who offers his life- 
blood, the battler with storm, flood, or 
fire — ^these may all be brave beyond 
praise, yet even greater courage was 
required for him who would investigate 
that blazing mass from the far reaches 
of space. 

Nevertheless, young manhood was 
ready; by the thousands the volunteers 
offered themselves from every civilized 
land — and by the thousands they went 
to their doom to their certain de- 
struction. 

Yes, to their doom ! — to a doom which, 
before long, began to appear inescap- 
able 1 

At first a majority, on approach- 
ing within miles of the Planetoid, were 
blinded by its brilliance, which proved 
unendurable to the naked eye; and later, 
when a dark greenish glass had been 
devised to protect the optic nerve, in- 
visible emanations from the Planetoid 
checked the advance of all aspirants, 
penetrating the clothes to produce pain- 
ful sores and blisters which, in most 
cases, turned out to be fatal. 

Were the occupants of the Planetoid 
deliberately rebuffing us? 

I shall not enter into all the heroic 


but disastrous experiments : how men 
went forth encased in steel, like the 
knights of the Middle Ages; how they 
rode forward in heavy war “tanks” or 
armored cars; how they endeavored to 
protect themselves beneath layers of 
wood, cotton and other resisting ma- 
terials, but found that the rays pierced 
everything — 'and always with the same 
tragic result! So discouraging were all 
the attempts that, after six weeks, we 
had virtually given up hope of approach- 
ing the Planetoid — and the govern- 
ments of most of the nations had 
issued edicts forbidding their citizens 
to throw their lives away on such a use- 
less project. 

Apparently only one course remained. 
And that was to draw near the stranger 
by the slowest and most tedious method 
known — the method of excavation. It 
was I, Chester Wilde, an American en- 
gineer in the employ of the Soviet 
Government, who originally made the 
suggestion ; and it was I who, after 
weeks of negotiation, was given com- 
mand of a crew of workers andean un- 
limited supply of mining equipment, 
with instructions to burrow a horizontal 
shaft at a depth of from ten to twenty 
feet. Starting at a point about five 
miles from the Planetoid — a point 
shielded from the murderous rays by a 
slight but propitious rise in the land — 
I was to work underground at the ut- 
most speed, and, having dug to a point 
directly under the Planetoid, was to bore 
upward in the hope of piercing it from 
beneath. 

Almost gaily, like one who goes to 
some gala party, I accepted this com- 
mission. 

Yet well I knew that my chosen path 
was likely to prove disastrous if not 
suicidal; and in the background of my 
mind was already a premonition of the 
unexampled adventure that lay ahead 
but only too near. 
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CHAPTER III 

I Investigate the Mystery 

I T may be true that great events have 
great beginnings; yet nothing could 
have been more commonplace than 
the commencement of my assault upon 
the Planetoid. For many weeks — in 

facf, for a full six months — all was as 
dull and unexciting as the sinking of a 
new shaft in a coal mine. Equipped 
with the latest and most efficient ma- 
chinery, we made rapid progress; yard 
after yard, mile after mile, we drove 
our way through the darkness beneath 
the earth, constructing a horizontal gal- 
lery little more than six feet across, in 
whose poorly ventilated, electrically 
lighted gloom we often forgot the fasci- 
nating goal of our efforts. 

Approaching the Planetoid, we slanted 
the shaft down to a depth of about 
fifty feet, in order to avoid the danger- 
ous emanations which, we feared, might 
pierce the earth for many yards. And 
then, proceeding with the caution based 
on our well grounded apprehensions, we 
dug our way forward by inches. A 
month was occupied in covering the 
last lap, from a point several hundred 
yards west of the Planetoid, to a posi- 
tion directly beneath it; then, having 
observed no new reason for alarm, we 
set forth on the most hazardous part of 
the undertaking: to send the tunnel up 
at a steep incline, so that it would strike 
and penetrate the floor of the Planetoid. 

The peril here was only too evident. 
Was”^ it not likely that the bottom of 
the Planetoid was composed of the 
same glaring substance as the sides, and 
that the same intolerable rays would 
shoot forth, to blind or kill the in- 
truder? But, on the other hand, was 
there not a possibility that the inter- 
vening layers of earth would dull the 
power of the rays, so that one might 
approach without danger? It was on 


the latter possibility that I was rely- 
ing; but I must confess that my cer- 
tainty was not so great as to spare me 
many an involuntary shudder as I real- 
ized that the cavern which I was ex- 
cavating might turn out to be my tomb. 

Nor were my misgivings relieved 
when, drawing within ten or fifteen 
yards of the estimated position of the 
Planetoid, our instruments collided now 
and then with small glaring orange- 
yellow, metallic masses, which glowed, as 
if with their own inherent fires, and 
produced painful sores when handled. 
That these particles were radio-active 
seemed self-evident, but their radio-ac- 
tivity was manifestly of a type never 
observed before. More than likely, 
they were of jthe same substance as the 
walls of the Planetoid! 

My curiosity being whetted by these 
finds, I urged the workers to make 
haste; and such was my eagerness that 
I did not take warning, from an in- 
creasing heat, which penetrated our 
tunnel from above, so that we were 
forced to throw off our upper gar- 
ments and sweltered in a tropical tem- 
perature. “On! On! On!” I encouraged, 
losing sight of caution entirely; and as 
the drilling machinery pushed its way 
upward through the )delding soil, I 
had the triumphant feeling that only a 
few short yards of earth prevented me 
from poking my head into what was, 
in effect, the depths of another planet. 
“On ! On ! On !” I repeated, growing 
each moment more excited. “On ! On !” 

My words were never finished. What 
happened at that instant has never been 
quite clear in my mind; indeed, it all 
occurred so suddenly that I was as a 
man dazed by a thunderbolt. Presum- 
ably the roof above us, insuffciently 
timbered, had all at once given away; 
at all events, there was a deafening 
roar of falling rocks and earth; a flash 
of blinding light was in my eyes ; I heard 
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the shouts and screams of the men be- 
hind me; there was a thudding concus- 
sion against my head; and reeling and 
groping, I staggered to earth, where I 
lay full-length with the sensation that 
something heavy was pressing down 
upon my chest . . . 

At this point, I lost conscioueness — 
for how long, I cannot say. But when 
once more I became aware of myself, 
all things had changed. I was still lying 
at full length, perspiring in an equatorial 
heat, but was no longer aware of the 
weight upon my chest; nor did my ears 
now catch the confused sounds of move- 
ment, alarm and agitation. Yet never 
have I been more bewildered than at 
this moment! Was I asleep, and dream- 
ing? If so, no nightmare was ever so 
strange, so vivid, so unearthly! 

I was lying on a smooth, hard, glis- 
tening surface, gazing up toward an 
immense far-off vaulted ceiling, which, 
of an eerie sea-green complexion, was 
glowing with a faint incandescence. A 
network of delicately branching beams 
and girders, all woven artistically to- 
gether and all of the same weird sea- 
green color, supported the gigantic 
fabric of the roof, which, it seemed to 
me, must be miles above; while the at- 
mosphere, which gave the effect of being 
heavy with green vapors, had a peculiar 
sweetish aroma I had never encountered 
before; a scent a little like that of a 
garden drowsy with the summer bloom, 
and yet invigorating as a fresh, ocean 
breeze. 

Within a few minutes, thanks to this 
peculiarly refreshing quality of the air, 
I had recovered sufficiently to recog- 
nize where I was. With a shock of 
terror and of triumph, it came to me 
that I had entered the Planetoid! 

As this recognition flashed over me, I 
sprang to my feet as if stung by a ser- 
pent. And, as I did so, I made an- 
other discovery. I was not alone. My 


human companions had all vanished- — 
but what were those weird, shadow-like 
beings that hovered above me? Were 
they mere freaks of my disordered im- 
agination? Nol for as I gazed at them 
in consternation, I could clearly dis- 
tinguish their shifting outlines! Incon- 
ceivably tall — ^taller than a five-story 
building! — they were only remotely hu- 
man in shape; they walked upright on 
three legs, of which one, placed behind, 
seemed to have little function other than 
to balance their huge forms ; and four 
long limbs, each ending in a dozen long 
tentacle-like fingers, served in the place 
of arms. More surprising yet, however, 
were their heads, which seemed a mere 
extension of their chests, from which 
they were separated by not even the 
hint of shoulders or necks ; while 
several curious bulbs and knobs, reach- 
ing out of their heads and glowing with 
a faint violet light, seemed to serve the 
function of eyes. 

But the strangest, the most disquiet- 
ing, the most utterly uncanny thing 
about these giants was not their size, nor 
their grotesque features, nor even the 
unaccountable silence with which they 
moved ; it was the fact that, seen at 
certain angles, their bodies were trans- 
parent ! Was it that they were com- 
posed of some watery or gaseous sub- 
stance? As if possessed of X-ray eyes, 
I could see straight through the near- 
est of the group; could see the shadowy 
outlines of his bones and viscera, dimly 
glimpsed as with a fluoroscope! 

For a long, terror-stricken moment I 
stood, staring up at them, with the ap- 
palled sense that I was trapped. Panicky 
thoughts of flight filled my mind — 
thoughts as irrational as they were 
arrow-swift — for how could I, a mere 
mite, hope to escape these giants crowded 
about me by the score? 

During that slow, protracted moment 
of torment, while they loomed on all 
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*ides as if scrutinizing me curiously, 
the violet light on their head-knobs 
deepened into purple flashes, then 
changed to pink and vermillion and 
back again to violet. Meantime I was 
aware of a strange pulsation in the air, 
as of electric motors vibrating, and was 
startled by searchlight streamers of 
coppery light, which played about the 
roof thousands of feet above us. . . . 
And all the while the silence continued, 
strange, frightening, almost sepulchral. 

Then all at once, with a sudden 
lunging movement, swifter than my eyes 
could follow, one of the long tentacle- 
like arms of the monsters reached down 
toward me; with bewildering speed, I 
was scooped up from the floor, to find 
myself dangling forty feet above 
ground! Imagine my terror! Like a 
sparrow snatched up in an eagle’s 
talons, I found myself, utterly helpless, 
in the grip of one of the Titans, who 
paid no more heed to my struggles than 
a cat pays to the writhings of a mouse. 

Meanwhile instinctively I screamed, 
and screamed again and again, until my 
lungs were sore. But my captor did not 
even seem to hear. Slowly he turned me 
over in his long tendril-like fingers, as 
an entomologist might turn over some 
rare beetle for inspection; and in the 
air all about me I was aware of a 
wilderness of waving tentacle-arms, 
wriggling toward me like the arms of 
gigantic octopuses. Could I have wrested 
myself free, I should have let myself 
fall to death, rather than face that 
horrible inhuman multitude. But I was 
clutched too tightly for escape. 

At the same time, I became aware of 
severe pains in my arms, due to the 
cramping pressure with which I was 
held. Yet, strange to say, the instant I 
felt the pain, the pressure was eased, 
and the discomfort began to abate. . . . 

Now ensued a scarcely less torment- 
ing interval, when I was passed from 


hand to hand-— or, rather, from ten- 
tacle to tentacle— -like some rare ex- 
hibit for a museum. I do not know how 
many of the beings handled me— per- 
haps not more than twenty in all, though 
it seemed like a hundred; I was bruised 
not a little by the contact,' and in one 
case my shoulders were seized so vio- 
lently as to be nearly dislocated. Ap- 
parently my captors were finding me a 
singular specimen! They seemed inter- 
ested in every part of my anatomy, 
somewhat as we might be interested in 
the part of some unique reptile; they 
felt annoyingly at my ears, nose and 
chin, as if trying to discover their pur- 
pose; and what particularly piqued their 
curiosity was my red hair and full, 
reddish beard, which they never tired 
of examining and pulling, as though 
here were some rare biological phenome- 
non. 

Yet, during the entire inspection, the 
creatures remained without a sound. Had 
they any means of communicating with 
one another? If so, it was not through 
any speech audible to my ears. 

But that they did communicate seemed 
evident enough when, after inspecting 
my hair and other points of interest, 
they stood together face to face for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, much 
like a party of men conferring; while 
their head-knobs flashed and sparkled 
energetically, and still not a sound issued 
from any of them. 

Meanwhile, held securely thirty or 
forty feet above ground, I was only too 
well aware that my fate was being de- 
cided! Squirming and writhing futilely, 
I had the feeling of a lamb being pre- 
pared for the slaughter. . . . 

At length, as if at a given signal— 
though I had heard no signal— all the 
beings began moving away in a trian- 
gular formation, reminding me of a 
flock of birds in flight. They glided, it 
seemed to me, with the speed of an ex- 
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press train ; and yet, as their great limbs 
flashed across the ground, their move- 
ments appeared effortless, and the only 
noise they made was a faint shuffling. 

During the next few minutes, I must 
have been carried not less than twelve 
or fifteen miles; while, despite the 
dread which I still felt, my eyes caught 
dazzled glimpses of my surroundings. 
Considering my rapid movement and 
the confused state of my mind, I cannot 
say that I noted anything very distinct- 
ly; yet I did have an impression of a 
world of vast and intricate machinery; 
of huge buzzing machines made of a 
silvery glaring metal, and reminding me 
of electric dynamos; of wheels like gi- 
gantic electric fans, which rotated with 
incalculable rapidity; of bulbs of brown- 
ish glass, which would have seemed to 
be radio tubes, had they not been eight 
or ten feet high; of telescope-like pro- 
jections which shot up at odd intervals 
from the floor; and of enormous lamps 
and mirrors, arranged in groups, which 
cast reflections too bright for my eyes. 
And over all, as at the moment of my 
arrival, was still that weird sea-green 
coloration which made me feel as if I 
were moving not so much through 
reality as through a dream. 

CHAPTER IV 

Magru 

R eaching a point at one end 
of the Planetoid, where the con- 
cave sea-green wall curved to a 
stupendous height, my captors were met 
by fifty or a hundred of their fellows, 
all of the same gigantic build, with the 
three legs, the four arms, the neckless 
heads with projecting knobs, and the 
shadowy, semi-transparent bodies that 
gave them something of a ghostly ap- 
pearance. 

The members of the new group, as if 
delighted at our arrival, lost no time 


in seizing me and passing me from one 
to another for examination, once more 
with particular attention to my red 
hair and beard. When they had com- 
pleted this inspection, one of them 
lifted me to a metallic platform or 
table fifty feet above floor-level; and 
while I glanced in fright into the abyss, 
another of the giants dextrously took 
hold of me, and, before I was quite 
aware what he was about, had twisted 
strands of wire about my limbs, so that 
I lay helpless as a lassoed steer, squirm- 
ing and tossing to the poor best of my 
ability. 

Worse still! While I lay there on the 
platform, staring at my persecutors in 
straining horror, I caught the glint of 
huge steely blades, hideously flashing 
and sparkling in the eerie, greenish light. 
With swift movements these blades 
drew near ; and, while I cried out in ter- 
ror that no one seemed to heed, the 
ghastly explanation burst over me. My 
captors, curious as to my construction, 
were not to content themselves with an 
external examination! Like small boys 
inspecting a watch, they were deter- 
mined to tear me to pieces in order to 
find out what was inside! 

Faced with that horror of vivisec- 
tion, I was near to swooning. A lotv 
groan forced itself from my throat as 
one of the knives, long and thin and 
curved like a scimitar, clove the air at 
arm’s length above me; but still no one 
seemed to take note of my terror. Oh, 
why had I committed the unspeakable 
folly of exploring the Planetoid? Why 
had I not gone safely about my own 
business, content with the open air and 
the sunshine and the comradeship of my 
fellows? Now my doom was unavoid- 
able, and there would be no gain even 
to science! . . . With a furious regret, 
in that last appalling instant, I thought 
of a certain blue-eyed smiling face, and 
passionately longed to be with its pos- 
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se*8or, and realized that she would never 
even guess my fate. . . . Desperately, 
like a drowning man reviewing in a 
flash the events of a lifetime, I saw 
my home, thousands of miles away 
among the green hillocks of Iowa, and 
craved to enter it again, and to greet 
the dear familiar one$ within . . . when 
all at once the tentacle*hand of one of 
the giants swept down upon me, a blind- 
ing mass of some sponge-like mater- 
ial was thrust against my face, I had a 
gasping sensation as some noxious- 
smelling vapor invaded my lungs, and 
instantly my senses reeled, and blank- 
ness, nothingness, fell across the world. 

♦ * ♦ 

W HEN I regained consciousness, it 
was with the stunned sensation of 
one who has met with some accident . . . 
and has been asleep for a long while. 
Somewhat surprised to find myself re- 
viving at all, I opened my eyes and 
discovered that the scene had not al- 
tered. Above me a crowd of the spec- 
tral-looking giants still loomed, their 
long, many-fingered arms still bending 
and waving through the air; while I 
still lay on the platform, my limbs 
bound by cramping wires; and in my 
nostrils lingered just a traee of the poi- 
sonous-smelling fumes. 

But not at first was I to recognize the 
extraordinary change that had over- 
taken me! 

As the sensation of stupor gradually 
departed, I became aware of an acute 
pain in the back of my head — a pain as 
if I had been slashed by a dagger. So 
intensely was I suffering that I scarcely 
felt relieved * even when one of my 
captors clipped away the restraining 
wires and I was able to stagger back to 
my feet. Surely, I had been spared for 
the moment only so that I might endure 
some new deviltry! 

Instinctively, when my arms were 


freed, I had reached toward the sore 
spot— and what a surprise I received! 
It was as if this were not the top of my 
own head which my fingers explored! 
It was as if part of somebody else’s 
body had been grafted on to mine ! 
First my fingers came into contact with 
some cords and wires tightly woven to- 
gether toward the base of my hair; then 
I discovered a spot where, to my in- 
dignation, the hair had been cut away; 
then — strangest of all— my fingers en- 
countered a knob, a hard bony knob 
about the size of a large boil, which 
had never been there before! What 
liberties had the strangers been taking 
with my head? 

Not for long was I to remain in 
doubt. Even as I asked myself this ques- 
tion, one of the giants reached down, 
and another sponge-like contrivance was 
pressed against my nostrils. And in- 
stantly I felt a remarkable change. It 
was not merely that an exquisite odor 
penetrated my nostrils, an odor of the 
sweetness of honeysuckle and yet ex- 
hilarating as the breath of a pine forest ; 
it was not merely that the pain in my 
head was soothed, and that an im- 
mediate sense of well-being overcame 
me; it was that I seemed to hear a sud- 
den peculiar buzzing as of electrical 
batteries, that a new door in my con- 
sciousness all at once seemed to slide 
open, and that a host of powerful, in- 
conceivably strange perceptions came 
flooding over me in a dazing, overwhelm- 
ing torrent. 

How convey an idea of what I ex- 
perienced? Shall I say that it was as if 
I had discovered a new continent of 
thought and sensation? Shall I say that 
it was as if I had been blind all my 
life, and suddenly was aware of light 
and color ? Shall I say that I had grown 
sensitive to new impressions, to new in- 
visible harmonies of the ether, to elec- 
trical pulsations beyond the range of 
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any instrument? Shall I say, in fact, that 
I had been endowed with a sixth sense? 

Incredible as it may seem, this is 
literally what had occurred. Yet I fear 
that I shall never be able to impart to 
the rest of the world, with its mere five 
senses, the realization of what I per- 
ceived. 

The simple fact, however, is easy 
enough to comprehend. It was as if my 
mind contained a radio-receiver; and as 
if that receiver were able to tune in on 
the wave-lengths of other minds. All at 
once, thanks to a new organ with which 
I had been endowed, the psychology of 
my captors became clear as an open 
book; I was able to realize what they 
thought, what they felt, what they in- 
tended and desired! By a wordless lan- 
guage that dealt in images and ideas 
but never in sounds or written symbols, 
I communicated with them and came 
to know them as I had never known 
mankind. Not a thought or a wish of 
theirs could be concealed from me, any 
more than a thought or a wish of mine 
could be hidden from them; I found 
myself engaged in long silent colloquies, 
in which a thousand mysteries were all 
at once made plain. 

. So startling, so overpoweringly strange 
was the , turn of events, so numerous 
and so amazing were my new discov- 
eries, that I find it difficult to start at 
the beginning, and to make the simpler 
explanation first. But let me not for- 
get to explain about my new sense- 
organ. 

The principle behind it, as I could see 
at a glance, was nothing more complect 
than that which enables certain in- 
sects to perceive their mates from afar; 
nothing more complex than that which 
equips us to hear speeches and sym- 
phonies over the width of a continent. 
The generation of each thought and 
feeling, it was now clear to me, was 
accompanied by an electrical process, 


and by resultant waves and vibrations 
which pulsate through space, although 
too faint and feeble for common de- 
tection. But, given another electrical 
apparatus sensitively attuned (as a 
radio receiver may be attuned to par- 
ticular wave-lengths), and the waves 
and vibrations may register themselves 
and be translated back into the original 
feelings and thoughts. Such an electrical 
apparatus was represented by the new 
sense organ grafted to my head; con- 
sequently, I could not help knowing all 
that passed in the minds of my captors. 

Naturally, as soon as I was aware of 
my new powers, I desired to learn who 
my gigantic hosts might be, and where 
they came from, and how and why they 
had visited the earth . . . Let me re- 
port the conversation that ensued be- 
tween myself and Magru, the most im- 
posing-looking of the strangers, and 
their leader. 

Although, as already indicated, our 
intercourse was by a transference of 
ideas rather than of words, I shall of 
course have to translate the dialogue 
into English — which means that, owing 
to the natural cumbrousness of speech, 
I shall be able to give no idea of the 
lightning rapidity of our interchcinge. 

“My friends and I,” began Magru, 
“belong to one of the oldest and most 
highly evolved races that inhabit the 
four corners of the universe. We are 
really your next-door neighbors in 
space, for our home, the planet Umgu 
which revolves about the white sun Al- 
vov, is located at a distance of no more 
than thirty-four light-years. Our people 
have long been accustomed to cruising 
through the Milky Way, having ex- 
plored for many hundreds of light-years 
in all directions; only the insignificant 
size of your planet and its uninteresting 
appearance have caused us to overlook 
it so long. We invariably make our 
journeys in little cars like this Plane- 
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toid, which are propelled and guided 
by the power released by atomic disinte- 
gration. The walls of our car, as you 
see, are of a radioactive metal, which 
serves to light our way through space 
and gives the Planetoid its beautiful 
golden coloration ; while the greenish 
searchlights are operated by the open- 
ing of windows in our metallic walls, 
permitting the green illumination from 
within to pour out into space in any 
direction that the manipulation of the 
light-valves may decide.” 

“If you travel so far,” I inquired, by 
means of a hasty thought, “each flight 
must occupy you for many years?” 

“Oh, yes, why not? Since we left 
home, your little planet has already 
whirled a thousand times about its 
eentral sun.” 

“A thousand times?” I echoed in be- 
wilderment. “A thousand years! Tell me, 
can you be immortal?” 

“Nothing in the universe is immortal, 
except the universe itself! However, we 
are not mere ephemerae, like yourselves. 
A million of your years would constitute 
an average lifetime for us. You sec, we 
are not subject to the laws of growth 
and decay that rule the lower orders of 
creation. We do not feast on gross 
material particles, like the members of 
the animal kingdom ; our energy is main- 
tained by means of charges of elec- 
tricity, which we pass into our bodies 
directly from the dynamos which you 
see scattered about here. Thus our tis- 
sues are saved from degeneration, and 
we may keep fit for ages.” 

For a moment my admiration for these 
superior creatures almost overpowered 
me. “But why should beings of your 
prodigious capabilities waste time or 
energy on a minor planet like the 
earth?" it occurred to me to ask. 

The violet head-knob of my companion 
flickered a little, then brightened as he 
replied : 


“The fact is, my friend, we did hesi- 
tate a good deal before coming. That 
was why your astronomers observed 
us wavering back and forth in space. 
However, nothing in the universe is so 
insignificant it deserves to be scorned. 
Upon our return, we propose to deliver 
a report on ‘Midget worlds and their 
inhabitants.’ ” 

“But what, after all, do you know 
about the inhabitants of this world?” I 
objected. “Why, you have never left 
your own Planetoid!” 

Magru's head-knob flickered once 
more, and I felt an emotion of astonish- 
ment surging over him. 

“But we know everything about you!” 
he asserted. “All we have to do is to 
anchor here; and by means of our acute 
senses-— of which the thought-perceiving 
organ is by no means the keenest— we 
are able to detect the electrical waves 
shooting across the planet’s atmosphere 
from the various inhabitants, and can 
interpret these to discover what is go- 
ing on. Thus we already know about 
your two-footed race, with its insanity 
of feuds and wars. We are disgusted, 
I assure you, and would gladly escape 
at once from such a bestial environ- 
ment — if it were not for a little acci- 
dent that befell on our arrival.” 

“Little accident?” 

“Yes, we miscalculated the speed of 
our descent, and shattered the bottom 
of the Planetoid against some rocks. 
This fracture we have ever since been 
engaged in repairing, but will not have 
the work finished for weeks yet. It was 
through the broken segment that you 
entered.” 

0 

"Even so, I don’t see why you have 
never gone out on to the earth,” I per- 
sisted. “Surely,, there would be much 
of interest to see.” 

"Oh, we have seen much more in- 
teresting worlds! Besides, why take the 
chance ? A foreign atmosphere is apt 
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to give us lung trouble. That is why 
we prefer to have you as intermediary.” 

“Me? As intermediary?” 

A silence followed, during which my 
thoughts turned abruptly back to my 
own predicament. What did my captors 
intend to do with me? How long would 
I be kept a prisoner in the weird depths 
of the Planetoid? 

Instantly Magru read my thought. 
“Give careful heed, my friend!” he 
ordered. “There is a mission which you 
can accomplish for us. We should ad- 
vise you to acquiesce — yes, we should 
advise you to acquiesce at once, if ever 
you would see your own people again!” 

As he spoke, a crimson flash of elec- 
tricity shot the length of his body, with 
low rumblings like a bolt of warning. 

So startled was I by this phenomenon, 
so confused were my thoughts by sudden 
terror, that for the moment I could not 
read Magru’s clear meaning. While my 
heart turned to lead within me, the 
sensation again overwhelmed me that I 
had been saved only in order to serve 
some diabolical purpose of my captors. 

CHAPTER V 

An Outlaw from Humanity 

“TT was not merely for our own 

I amusement,” stated Magru, severe- 
ly, “that we allowed you to in- 
vade our dwelling. Never think we 
were not apprised of your approach and 
could not have checked it — had we not 
preferred to break down the earth above 
your tunnel and make you a captive. It 
was not for our own amusement, either, 
that we performed a delicate operation, 
equipping you with the thought-perceiv- 
ing sense. Now cannot you perceive 
our purpose?” 

Speechlessly I gazed up at Magru. 
Never before had this great being, with 
his semi-transparent X-ray body loom- 
ing above me in the weird green light. 


seemed quite so formidable, quite so 
huge or unearthly. Yet, even as I stared 
at him, his meaning became plain. 

“When we left the planet Umgu,” his 
thought may be translated, “we were 
commissioned to collect some repre- 
sentative fauna of the minor planets. 
You, of course, would do as a bizarre 
specimen; but one example would not 
suffice to satisfy the curiosity of our 
zoologists. Therefore we offer you your 
liberty — on one condition. Within a 
year, you must return with not less 
than five of your fellow beings, who 
of their own will agree to travel with 
us back to Umgu. You may assure them 
of good treatment. The return voyage 
will be swift — lasting not more than a 
century or two, at most.” 

“A century or two! But we would all 
be dead before that time!” 

“Not at all! We have a preserving 
fluid which would revitalize you for a 
score of centuries. What do you de- 
cide, my friend?” 

Under the circumstances, what could 
I dedde? In my eagerness to escape 
Magru and his kind, I would have 
promised to rearrange the very orbit of 
the earth! 

Yet, even as I assented, the furtive 
thought crossed my mind, “What if I 
don’t come back after all? What if, 
once being free, I forget all about the 
agreement ?” 

But alas! my captor’s fatal power of 
thought-reading had betrayed me! 

“Do not imagine you can evade the 
contract!” the angry warning of Magru 
flashed at me, accompanied by another 
burst of lightning and rumble of thunder. 
“We shall catch your thought-rays 
wherever you are; and, wherever you 
are, one of our number shall emerge 
from the Planetoid, and, risking the 
unhealthy- fumes of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, shall find you an stamp you out 
of existence !” 
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The fury of emotion with which this 
warning came to me was evidence 
enough that it was more than an empty 
threat. From that moment forth, the 
idea of disloyalty to Magru never 
again occurred to me. 

“But if you are a faithful servitor," 
the giant continued, more mildly now, 
since he knew that all the thoughts of 
revolt had been crushed, “we shall grant 
you any reward within our power. Think 
hard! For there is mueh that we may 
bestow. Perhaps you would like a 
seventh sense, giving the power of de- 
tecting objects at a distance. For the 
present, as a sign of our good will, 
you may keep your sixth sense!" 

I acknowledged this favor gratefully; 
while Magru, lifting me into one of his 
octopus-like hands, began to carry me 
away toward the tunnel-entrance. 

“One reminder more!” he added. 
"When you return, in a year or less, 
feel no alarm should you not find the 
Planetoid here; you will then know that 
we have repaired the damage and are 
taking a short tour of exploration to 
some adjacent orb. Just wait for us 
here! Within another few months, at 
most, we shall have descended again at 
this spot.” 

A few minutes later, Magru had set 
me down at the tunnel-end, and I was 
groping my way back through the dark- 
ness toward the entrance and my fellow 
men. 

* * * 

M y arrival created a sensation; for 
the workers in the tunnel, hav- 
ing scrambled back to safety after the 
disaster, had reported me as killed in 
the cave-in; and this view had seemed 
the only acceptable one, although all at- 
tempts to recover my body from the 
ruins had thus far failed. Hence, on 
making my way back to civilization, I 
was regarded somewhat in the light of 


a dead man resuscitated returning to life. 

And, like a dead man returning, I 
was beset with unforeseen difficulties 
from the moment of my reappearance. 

As I made my way from the tunnel 
entrance, and the workmen and my fel- 
low engineers crowded about me, shout- 
ing and clamoring and congratulating 
me on my escape, I found myself not 
behaving as might have been expected. 
That accursed sixth sense! From the 
very first moment, it began to get me 
into trouble! Except for this superfluous 
organ, I should have acted like any other 
man under the circumstances: I should 
have heartily returned the greetings of 
my fellows, shaking their hands, clap- 
ping them on the backs, joining in their 
enthusiastic expression of rejoicing at 
our reunion. But the sixth sense, un- 
fortunately, made all that impossible. 

For what did it show me? A multi- 
tude of facts, otherwise unsuspected, 
stabbed my mind in a swift burst of 
light — facts vivid, disillusioning and 
chilling! Here, for example, was Harry 
Frank, one of my old pals, who had 
always been high in my esteem. By means 
of the thought-perceiver, I saw that he 
had been hoping to replace me in my 
engineering post, and hence viewed my 
return with less pleasure than he pro- 
fessed. And at this knowledge I became 
so angry that I turned my back and 
pretended not to see him. . . . Then 
there was Roger Hubert, whom I had 
always looked upon as a "good friend.” 
I saw now that he had been secretly en- 
vious of me, and had even felt a sly 
satisfaction at my disappearance. And 
so, in my indignation, I ignored his out- 
thrust hand. . . . Again, there was Pete 
Anderson, who had always fawned upon 
me with sugary words of praise, I 
could now see into the foul abyss of his 
hypocrisy, and felt justified in staring 
at him icily when he rushed forward to 
greet me. . . On the other hand, there 
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was Jim McCord, one of the common 
laborers, to whom I had never paid 
more than a passing attention. It was 
now evident that, from the depths of his 
warm heart, he was delighted at my 
return. Hence I grasped his hand like 
that of an old chum. 

Meanwhile the other observers stood 
about, staring at me strangely, as if 
unable to imagine what had come over 
me. ... I believe it was Andy Wilcox 
who finally hit upon the explanation. 
Noticing the bulge in the back of my 
head, where the sixth sense had been 
grafted, he cried out in astonishment: 

“By the devil, look at that swelling! 
He certainly got a peach of a knock in 
the cave-in!” 

“All his hair is gone on the back!” 
put in another. “Wonder it didn’t kill 
him !” 

“Better put a cold compress on it!” 
was the advice of a third. “That’ll bring 
it down quick enough!” 

“It doesn’t need any cold compress!” 
I declared, irritated by these remarks. 
“It’s my sixth sense!” 

“Sixth sense?” A perfect howl of 
laughter went up from the crowd. “Sixth 
sense, you say?” Every one was con- 
vulsed with merriment, and several 
pointed significantly to their heads. All 
too plainly I could read their belief that 
the blow had shattered my wits! 

In view of the fact that this impres- 
sion was becoming prevalent, probably 
the best thing I could have done would 
have been to hold my tongue. But I was 
growing furious with the whole group of 
them, all the more so since I could 
read the scorn, the scepticism, the com- 
placent sense of superiority that filled 
their minds. Hence I launched forth 
upon a reckless discourse: 

“When you have seen what I have 
seen, my friends, you will have a right 
to talk! I have been through hell it- 
self! In the heart of the Planetoid arc 


a swarm of beings from another world; 
beings ten times the height of a man, 
with three legs, and transparent — ” 

“Three legs! Ten times the height 
of a man!” the mob cut me short, with 
howls and screeches of laughter, accom- 
panied by hoots of derision. “Three 
legs, you say? Tell us, brother, what 
brand of whisky do you drink?” 

As I glanced at the amused faces of 
the crowd, I realized that there was not 
one — no, not one! — who took my words 
seriously. 

Instead, I saw in the looks of several 
a frightening intention. Their last doubt 
of my insanity had apparently been re- 
moved; as soon as they were able, they 
would deliver me over for inspection 
by a group of alienists! If I were not 
careful, I would soon be an involuntary 
patient in a ward for “mental cases.” 

Not having any desire to enjoy this 
privilege, I quietly eluded my solicit- 
ous friends, and that evening secretly 
boarded an airplane out of the country. 
Three days later I arrived in America 
via tr^ns- Atlantic air cruiser; and the 
following day was back at home in 
Iowa, where, remembering the mission 
entrusted to me by Magru and not 
daring to neglect my duties to the re- 
doubtable strangers, I entered upon the 
most trying months of my existence. 

Everywhere the curse of the Plane- 
toid insisted upon following me. Being 
equipped with one sense more than the 
rest of humanity, I lived as one apart 
from humanity; I found that I knew 
too much, and that excess of knowledge 
was a curse which I could not escape. It 
was, for example, a great joy to be re- 
united with my wife, but that joy was 
ruined by the information, which I read 
in her thoughts, that she had been 
pleasantly philandering with a certain 
Major Roberts, and that my arrival, con- 
sequently was less welcome than I might 
have imagined. . . . Again, Major 
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Roberts, with whom I had been on 
friendly terms, was converted into a 
lifelong enemy, thanks to the coldness 
with which I received him. . . . And 
so it was in every circle which I entered. 
Although I discovered many virtues 
previously unsuspected, I could read so 
many petty vices, such jealousies, hat- 
reds, suspicions, such egotism, such 
covetousness, such animosity in the 
minds of many people, that the per- 
ception of their weaknesses quite over- 
clouded the realization of their merits, 
and I found it impossible to remain 
friendly with anyone. Indeed, within 
a few weeks, I — who had always been 
known as a humane, social being — had 
established a reputation as a morose, 
solitude-loving cynic. 

In one respect, however, my reputa- 
tion had risen, although hardly to my 
own advantage. It was declared that I 
had sinister and uncanny powers ; I came 
almost to be suspected of “black magic.” 
.Mephistopheles himself could hardly 
have been thought more shrewd; if any 
one intended to deceive or defraud me, 
I could always discover the design in 
advance. Let a man, for example, try 
to sell me a “used” automobile with 
some concealed fault in the engine, and 
I would know about the fault even be- 
fore he b^an speaking ; or let some 
agent, reporter, or bill -collector plan to 
pay me an unexpected visit, I would 
guess his purpose and invariably be 
away when he arrived. Moreover, I could 
predict what my neighbors were to do 
tomorrow or next week (since I could 
read the intentions already formed) ; 
and thus I gained not a little prestige 
as a prophet, which, however, did not 
endear me to my fellow men, who, I 
could see, feared me more than they 
respected me. 

Particularly in one matter concerned 
with the Planetoid, I was to astonish 
and bewilder all observers. With horror 


and apprehension, I read of a plan 
which the Russian Government had just 
formed. Finding the Planetoid an ob- 
struction on the landscape, a danger to 
life and the monopolizer of many square 
miles of valued land, the officials had 
finally decided to get rid of it. They be- 
lieved that, by means of large siege guns 
placed at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, they would be able to bombard 
and eventually destroy the Planetoid, 
whose presence had been giving rise to 
increasing uneasiness. 

Naturally, I was able to perceive at 
a glance the folly of such an under- 
taking. Magru and his followers, by 
virtue of their superior senses, would 
know what was happening and would 
take effective measures to protect them- 
selves. Let the aggressors beware ! So 
alarmed was I, indeed, that I cabled a 
warning to the Soviet authorities — a 
warning which, needless to say, went 
unheeded. With the remorselessness of 
an inflexible intention, a battery of 
powerful siege guns — a battery great 
enough to reduce any city on earth to 
ruins — was placed in readiness within 
easy striking distance of the Planetoid; 
many rounds of ammunition were pro- 
vided, skilled artillerymen were placed 
in charge, and the destruction of the 
Planetoid was announced as scheduled 
for noon on the fifteenth of December 
— exactly ten months after its arrival. 

On the whole earth, there was ap- 
parently no man, except me, who did not 
believe the Planetoid doomed. Yet I 
persisted in my warnings, despite the 
ridicule heaped on me from all sides; 
persisted until the morning of the 
fifteenth dawned and still the inhabitants 
of the Planetoid had not taken their 
revenge. Only now did the first doubt 
assail me. Was it possible that Magru 
and his kin had let themselves be caught 
napping ? Was it possible that they would 
actually let themselves be destroyed? 
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The hours of the morning wore away: 
eight o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock, 
ten thirty — the great guns were already 
being trained upon the Planetoid, and 
merely awaited the signal, “Fire!” But 
that signal was never to be given. At 
precisely eleven occurred that event, that 
hideous, that devastating event, which 
the world has not yet been able to ex- 
plain. 

With overpowering suddenness, from 
the direction of the Planetoid, a light- 
ning-swift sheet of red flame shot forth, 
accompanied by deafening detonations. 
Observers witnessed a terrific eruption 
of light in the neighborhood of the 
powder magazines, and in their nostrils 
was the odor of gases and smoke; they 
were shaken by thunders that jarred 
the earth for scores of miles; and when 
the shock had subsided and the dismayed 
investigators crept across the blackened 
scene, all that remained of the guns and 
their operators were the fractured and 
scattered but scarcely recognizable frag- 
ments. 

But high in the distance, beautifully 
golden and serene as ever, the Plan- 
etoid shone in undisturbed splendor. 

CHAPTER VI 
Hoots and Jeers 

M y predictions as to the outcome 
of the shelling operations 
established my reputation as a 
prophet more firmly than ever, and yet 
did nothing to solve the difficulties in 
which I was increasingly entangled. 

Least of all did they help to rescue 
me from that stigma which had attached 
to my name from the moment of my 
emergence from the Planetoid — the stig- 
ma of one “not quite right in the head.” 
Wherever I went, I was aware that old 
friends would look at me stonily, and 
nod significantly to one another as I 
passed; I was treated with an irritating. 


condescending courtesy, and would fre- 
quently hear people chuckling slyly be- 
hind my back; my views were met with 
the amused interest which one gives to 
a clown, and my most accurate predic- 
tions were only taken as added signs of 
my freakishness; children would openly 
gibe at me and throw stones, and the 
very dogs were trained to bark at my 
coming. 

But, of course, I needed none of these 
signs to acquaint me with the actual 
state of affairs. Being able to see into 
the minds of my companions, I could 
read thoughts such as, “Poor old Wilde! 
He’s just a little cracked, but fortunately 
he’s harmless!” or else, “Strange that 
they let Wilde run around loose! Well, 
I always did know he would come to a 
bad ending!”; or, again, “Sorry for his 
wife! Such a nice woman — never did 
see why she married him, anyway! He 
always seemed just a little queer to me!” 

As best I could, I tried to suppress 
my indignation on reading such 
thoughts; but it is no wonder if I be- 
haved coldly to many who posed as my 
friends, and consequently was regarded 
as “growing queerer every day.” 

Very soon I had learned not to talk 
about my experiences within the Plan- 
etoid. Would that I had learned this 
lesson a little sooner! — my reputation as 
a lunatic was originally founded upon 
my statements as to Magru and his 
kind. Of course, no one would believe in 
the existence of the giants, with their 
transparent bodies and three legs; my 
accounts of them would produce any- 
thing from mild amusement to uproar- 
ious laughter, but never any faint indica- 
tion of belief. It was galling to realize 
that men, who will accept a thousand 
and one fables with a credulity wider 
than a barn-door, would not for a mo- 
ment take my truthful reports serious- 
ly, for the reason that my experience 
did not correspond with theirs! It was 
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even more galling to be aware that I, the 
only man on earth with first-hand 
knowledge of the strangers from space, 
should be universally mocked, while the 
ignorant, being numerically superior, 
held themselves superior in wisdom as 
well. Never again speak to me of the 
sanctity of a majority opinion! For I, 
though right, was in an overwhelming 
minority — one against millions! 

But I must not allow my indignation 
to overcome me; I must proceed to tell 
of the even more bitter misfortunes 
ahead. 

Although I soon learned to speak as 
little as possible about Magru and his 
companions, there was to be no respite 
for me — the mission _ which I had to 
undertake was to prove my undoing. 
Not a day passed but that, in imagina- 
tion, I would see Margu looming enor- 
mously above me, and would quail be- 
fore the red flashes that emphasized his 
orders. "Do not imagine you can evade 
the contract!” his message dinned once 
more into my mind. “We shall catch 
your thought-rays wherever you are !” 
And almost it seemed as if I could catch 
his thought-rays. “Make haste! Make 
haste! You are being too slow! You 
must secure five of your kind for the 
voyage to Umgu! You must have them 
here within a year! If not, beware! . . 

I will admit that this may not have 
been Magru’s thought at all; it may 
merely have been the warning of my 
own uneasy fancy. But, in any case, it 
seemed real enough to me, and frightened 
me so that I behaved with disastrous 
recklessness. 

Yet what was I to do but literally to 
execute Magru’s command? What could 
I do but travel up and down the land, 
visiting villages, farms and cities in the 
attempt to secure five volunteers for the 
flight to Umgu? Alas! From the begin- 
ning, my efforts seemed doomed to 
failure. For who would heed the pleas 


of a maniac urging them to fly to some 
other Solar System ? With a sinking 
heart; with a sense of frustration and 
despair, I saw in what light I was every- 
where regarded. All too late, I regretted 
that I had not been trained in sales- 
manship! — trained in the high art of 
selling an)rthing not needed, sought or 
desired! Had I but had skill in this 
form of wizardry, I might have found 
not one or two nor even five but scores 
who, in the hope of a profit, would have 
gladly made the pilgrimage to Umgu! 

But, as it happened, I could induce 
no one to take me seriously. The very 
tramps on the roads, the outcasts of 
the cities, the destitute unemployed, the 
hungry, the bedraggled, refused to better 
their lot by attempting a flight through 
space. Ridicule and mockery, mockery 
and contempt — this was the bitter fare 
I tasted for many days; while the more 
I tried to win my point the more piti- 
lessly men scoffed. And not one recruit 
did I gain for Magru! 

But worse still was to come — yes, 
far, far worse! Had my mind not been 
occupied with other thoughts, I would 
already have perceived the danger and 
fled. 

It was during one of my brief visits 
home that the blow descended. I had 
just been having a heated argument 
with my wife — not only because I could 
read in her mind that the philandering 
with Major Roberts was reaching a seri- 
ous pass, but because she insisted that 
I end my “insane hunt” for interplane- 
tary travelers and return to “decency and 
sanity.” Seeing deep into her mind, 
and realizing that she thought me rav- 
ing mad, I became furious at her lack 
of faith in me, and in my anger I per- 
haps let my voice rise a little higher 
tunately, so preoccupied was I that I did 
not then read what was in the thoughts 
of our next-door neighbors the Piersons; 
than was strictly necessary. Unfor- 
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did not know of a certain hasty tele- 
phone call, nor of the uniformed men 
being commissioned to investigate the 
“disturbance of the peace.” . . . 

My wife and I were just approaching 
the point of embracing and making up 
— at least, so I imagined. In another 
moment, I am sure, I should have felt 
her tear-stained cheeks against my own, 
and my jealousy of Major Roberts 
would have been forgotten — ^had there 
not come an emphatic clanging of the 
door-bell. 

Instantly, as I leapt away from my 
wife, I was brought back to an aware- 
ness of myself. By means of the sixth 
sense, I knew at once who it was that 
stood upon our doorstep, and what was 
the purpose of the visit; and it is there- 
fore not surprising if I was shaken by 
a gust of fright and obeyed my first 
wild impulse in the effort to save my- 
eelf. . . . 

Yet, in my panic, I made a grave 
mistake. Subsequently, during the trial, 
it was held material supporting evidence 
of my insanity that I was caught while 
endeavoring to escape through the bath- 
room window. . . . 

The charge of disturbing the peace, 
as I realized from the first, was a mere 
pretext; the purpose of our neighbors 
had been to find a means of getting me 
before the authorities, so that the matter 
of my sanity might be adjudged. Curses 
be on the Piersons’ meddlesome ways! 
I had done them no damage, even though 
we had not been on speaking terms, since 
that quarrel over the bridge table two 
years before. Be that as it may, they 
were to do damage enough to me. For 
immediately, when I came to court, the 
judge called for a psychiatrist; and 
when I protested and two policemen led 
me struggling away, I could see the 
magistrate smiling amusedly and tapping 
si^ificantly at his head. . . . 

Of course, the issue was preordained; 


from the first, I never had a chance. 
Dozens of witnesses were brought forth 
to testify that I claimed to have entered 
the Planetoid and to have seen transpar- 
ent giants ten stories high; and when 
I, correcting them, stated that in my 
judgment the giants were little more 
than five stories high, the court roared 
with merriment and seemed already cer- 
tain of its decision. It appeared merely 
superfluous to offer evidence of my other 
preposterous remarks, such as that I 
had a sixth sense, and had been com- 
missioned to find travelers for the planet 
Umgu — all the spectators found such 
statements deliciously amusing, and 
nothing that I could say had any effect 
to alter this impression. 

Worst of all! It was claimed that I 
was not only a lunatic, but a dangerous 
lunatic, of a violent and intractable dis- 
position. Even my wife, when put on 
the stand, admitted that I was “pecul- 
iar” and had become “another man” of 
late ; and, besides, had grown unrea- 
sonably jealous and suspicious. Decep- 
tive creature! I cou!d read in her mind 
the thought that, should I be adjudged 
a lunatic, our union would be legally 
dissolved and she would be free to 
marry Major Roberts! 

It is little wonder if, on hearing this 
testimony, I felt my heart give a furi- 
ous leap within me, while I strained 
forward with tightening fingers as if to 
strangle my betrayer. Would any other 
husband, I wonder, have felt less wrath 
in such a situation? 

But again I had been too hasty! My 
not unnatural anger was regarded as the 
culminating proof of my insanity; and 
as two policemen clubbed me back to 
my seat, I realized that, thanks to this 
last outburst, I should probably be sen- 
tenced to a padded cell. Oh, how I 
cursed the misfortune of the sixth 
sense ! 

The decision of the alienists was now 
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a foregone conclusion. The verdict, when 
delivered, was couched in no indefinite 
terms. I was a victim, it seemed, of 
“maniac-depressive insanity,” complicated 
by an "acute psycholeptic condition” and 
a “progressive dissociation of personal- 
ity” inducing a “liability to hallucina- 
tions and hysterical delusions.” 

Such an affliction, needless to say, was 
incurable, and I might therefore expect 
to pass my remaining days behind the 
bars of the State Asylum at Cold 
Haven. 

CHAPTER VII 

Recruits for Umgu 

I NCREDIBLE as it may seem, it 
was a relief to enter the asylum. De- 
spite the mad howls and screeches 
that occasionally broke the peace of 
the day and night, my new environment 
seemed quiet and pleasant compared 
with the outside world. Besides, I had 
the feeling that I should now be re- 
leased from my compact with Magru; 
that my inability to fulfill his orders 
would grant me exemption. And that 
thought alone sufficed, for a time, to 
make me forget the humiliation of my 
imprisonment. 

But even in this hope I was to be de- 
ceived. I had been in my new residence 
merely for a week or two — ^merely long 
enough to be freed from my padded cell 
and allowed the liberty of the grounds 
— when thoughts of Magru and of the 
Planetoid began to obsess me once more. 
Indeed, I was sure I could catch Magru’s 
thought-wave! “Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
You are wasting valuable time! Already 
more than nine months have passed ; 
before the year is over, you must re- 
turn with your five recruits ! Hurry ! 
Hurry! Hurry! You must return!” 

Once more it may have been merely 
my own imagination; but the strength 
Of course, the issue was preordained ; 


make me believe they were really from 
Magru. 

But how fulfill his commands? Here 
was I, a prisoner at Cold Haven, and 
almost the only human beings I saw 
were the keepers and my fellow in- 
mates. Out of such material, how find 
the means for satisfying Magru’s orders, 
even if I could regain my own free- 
dom? 

Nevertheless, after I had given the 
matter a little thought, a daring idea 
leapt into my head. Why not build with 
the tools at my disposal ? Why not secure 
the five recruits from among my present 
companions? True, they might not be 
exactly typical of the human race; but 
that would not matter to the natives 
of Umgu. . . . After I had enlisted my 
cohorts, chance would surely provide 
some avenue of escape. . . . 

No sooner was this plan conceived 
than I set out to act upon it. At odd 
intervals, when the backs of the keep- 
ers were turned, I began to talk with 
the lunatics loitering with me in the 
asylum yard or passing their hours 
bending over the machines in the asylum 
workshop. And, from the first, I was en- 
couraged; it was remarkable how much 
more reasonable my new associates were 
than the men outside. Few of them 
seemed to regard a voyage to the planet 
Umgu as other than a delightful jaunt; 
they would listen to me with earnest ex- 
pressions on their believing faces, and 
the helpful spirit they displayed made 
me feel a warm affection for them all. 

To be sure, the arguments I employed 
to obtain consent were not the same as 
I had used outside the walls— but it 
has always been my principle to adapt 
the means to the occasion. 

There was, for example, my new 
friend Alexander — so called because he 
believed himself a reincarnation of Alex- 
ander the Great. My argument with him 
was brief and simple. “Remember your 
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old maxim!” I exclaimed. “New worlds 
to conquer! Come with me, and I will 
give you permission to conquer the 
planet Umgu!” 

Upon hearing these words, Alex- 
ander grasped my hand fervently; and, 
with tears in his eyes, vowed to make 
me his Vice-gerent, who would share in 
half his conquests. 

My next assault was upon a free- 
verse poet, who, scribbling meaningless 
lines without rhyme, reason or punctua- 
tion, believed himself to be the im- 
mortal Bard of Avon. “Come, Shake- 
speare,” said I, “they don’t appreciate 
you down here. We will fly together to 
the planet Umgu, where great poets are 
considered almost in a class with fin- 
anciers !” 

Shakespeare, upon hearing these 
words, launched into a rapturous dis- 
course in seven stanzas — of which the 
import, so far as I could discover any 
meaning to it, was that I would clothe 
myself in immortal honor by escorting 
him to a more appreciative planet. 

Greatly heartened at obtaining two 
such promising recruits, I now turned 
my attention to Billy Lightfoot, a 
famous “stunt” aviator, who had been 
so obsessed by the idea of speed (he 
felt ashamed at anything under 300 
miles an hour) that the only way to 
curb him had beeri to keep him safely 
locked up at Cold Haven. ... His 
consent was obtained in a moment ; I 
merely had to promise that the Planetoid 
would make 300 miles a second — at 
which he beamed upon me benignantly, 
thrust out a grease-stained hand, and 
anxiously inquired, “When do we 
start?” 

My fourth volunteer was Fitzgerald 
Shires, a stock broker who had lost his 
fortune and his mind in the collapse of 
Consolidated Securities. To gain his 
consent was a trifle more difficult; being 
a shrewd man of business, he felt 


bound to do considerable bargaining 
before closing the deal, and his assent 
was withheld until I guaranteed him 
a bonus on all our export trade with 
Umgu. 

A somewhat simpler case was that of 
Joe Hitchcock, who, like Shires, had 
failed mentally owing to his failure in 
business. My course with him was easy 
and direct; all I had to promise him 
was a fifty per cent share of all the 
gold, silver and diamonds found in 
Umgu. . . . 

So far, so good ! — I now had my five 
recruits. To get them away from Cold 
Haven and over to Russia was, however, 
by no means a simple matter. For weeks 
I schemed and brooded over this prob- 
lem, but the more I pondered the further 
I seemed from success. None of my 
fellow conspirators — ^not even the re- 
sourceful Alexander — seemed to know 
how to elude the vigilance of our enemy, 
the guards, who kept us safely within 
view by day, and by night locked us 
up in a dormitory. Surely, nothing but 
a miracle could help us! 

Meanwhile, it seemed to me, I could 
still catch the urgent pleas of Margu, 
“Make haste ! Make haste ! We are wait- 
ing for you! The year is almost up! 
Beware, lest you rouse our ire!” . . . 
In imagination I could picture the huge, 
half-transparent form of the giant bend- 
ing over me, while his red lightnings 
flashed forth to scorch and sear . . . 

And still the time was passing. Eleven 
months; eleven months and a half; 
eleven months and three quarters! Now 
only one week of the allotted period re- 
mained ! 

And then, all at once, the miracle 
occurred. 

Appropriately enough, it was my 
sixth sense that came to the rescue. One 
night, just after we had all retired, a 
vivid thought leapt into my mind — a 
thought direct from the consciousness of 
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the keeper. “Hell and damnation, that 
was idiotic of me!” I could hear him 
swearing. “I shouldn’t have forgotten to 
lock that dormitory door!” And I could 
hear him debating with himself, “Shall 
I go back and lock it now?” But I could 
see how tired he was, and how distaste- 
fully he thought of walking back again 
through the night from his home a third 
of a mile away; and, a moment later, 
I caught his decision, “Oh, well, guess 
ni wait till morning! None of those 
numbskulls will know the door is open, 
anyhow!” 

“Numbskull, am I?” I thought; and a 
flare of anger mingled with my jubila- 
tion and lent speed to my movements. 
Immediately, reaching over to the ad- 
joining couch, where Billy Lightfoot 
slept, I whispered, “Come ! Quick ! 
Now’s our chance!” 

Ten minutes later, a stealthy band, 
fully dressed for the adventure, had 
filed noiselessly out of the dim dormi- 
tory, through the unlocked door, down 
the stairs and out into the night. 

Cautiously I led them among clumps 
of bushes and around shadowy groups 
of trees; cautiously, and yet with fleet 
movements, for I did not know how 
soon the alarm would sound. . . . 

Even at the moment of escape, I was 
a little bewildered by the seeming num- 
ber of my followers; and a few minutes 
later, when we had scrambled over the 
fence and had gathered in a silent band 
in some adjoining woods, I received 
something of a shock. My five volun- 
teers for the flight to Umgu had been 
increased to eight ! Three asylum inmates 
had joined us uninvited! 

CHAPTER VIII 

The End of the Planetoid 

O UR final escape is to be ascribed 
to a rare and lucky combina- 
tion of circumstances. 


At dawn the following morning my 
companions and I, weary-eyed and be- 
draggled from the night’s ordeal, arrived 
at the great Lakewood Airport, just five 
miles east of Cold Haven. Fortunately, 
the report of our escape had not yet been 
broadcast, hence no one took any par- 
ticular notice of the nine furtive indi- 
viduals who stole forth from an un- 
frequented road and hastened across 
the field. Fortunately, also, one of the 
latest Belcher ten-passenger hydro- 
quadruplanes lay in readiness for the 
round-the-world voyage which was to 
have begun that morning; and owing to 
the early hour, and the fact that the 
landscape was still gray with the twi- 
light, the guards were drowsing at their 
duties ... at least, so I concluded, 
thanks to the sixth sense, which revealed 
their minds as dark blanks . . . Not 
until too late did any one give the 
alarm. . . . 

Reaching the Belcher plane unmo- 
lested, we swarmed into it and fastened 
the doors. Billy Lightfoot, from the 
force of old habit, took his place in the 
cockpit, while I stationed myself beside 
him, prepared to give any assistance ( for, 
in the course of my engineering experi- 
ence, I had been trained as an amateur 
pilot). There came a shuddering of the 
engines as Billy’s hands manipulated 
the familiar knobs and levers; and just 
as two men rushed toward us across the 
field, screaming and gesticulating ex- 
citedly, the plane gave a crazy lunge for- 
ward, and began to rise. . . . 

To me it has always been a miracle 
that we survived that flight. Billy Light- 
foot, at the controls of the plane, was 
true to his reputation for recklessness; 
he forced every spare inch of speed from 
the struggling engines, made a dare- 
devil descent -in Nova Scotia for the 
purpose of refueling, then continued 
over the Atlantic to Ireland, where he 
made another descent that came within 
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a hair’s breadth of overturning the 
machine . . . and immediately, seeing 
that we were under suspicion by the 
authorities, rose again in such a way as 
barely to avert another wreck. 

However, the goddess of luck was 
with us, and we escaped; and, having 
food and fuel enough, did not seek an- 
other landing until we had reached 
Russian soil. 

Two days of my allotted time still 
remained when we approached the 
neighborhood of Smolensk. Shall I ever 
forget with what an excited heart I felt 
the end of our expedition drawing near? 
With what triumphant joy I realized 
that, having fulfilled Magru’s injunc- 
tions, I had not only averted his wrath 
but had earned the right to an award? 
Vividly now I recalled his words on 
our last meeting: “If you are a faithful 
servitor, we shall grant you any reward 
within our power. Think hard ! For 
there is much that we may bestow.” 

After my dread experiences of the, 
past year, there was now no possibility 
of hesitation. I had long ago deter- 
mined to ask of Magru a boon that 
would lift the shadow from across my 
road. Unhesitatingly I should demand the 
removal of my sixth sense! With this 
accursed organ gone, I would no longer 
be handicapped by learning what others 
thought of me; I would become so ill- 
informed as to have apparently regained 
my wits, and would be able to live nor- 
mally for the rest of my days. Yes, let 
me only reach Magru, and I might still 
patch together the tatters of my ruined 
life! 

But alas for all my hopes! Just when 
I came to look upon the Planetoid as 
my one salvation; just when I began to 
think of greeting the giants from Umgu 
as one would greet old friends, I was 
doomed to another disappointment. Hav- 
ing speeded our flight to Russia; hav- 
ing hastened to the very spot where. 


according to all computations, the Plane- 
toid should have been, we were met 
with a crushing blow. Nowhere, upon 
the enormous flat expanse of the steppes, 
was the golden mass of the Planetoid 
visible! Nowhere, despite its mountain- 
ous size! Nowhere, although from our 
vantage point high in air, the vast 
shining bulk should have been apparent 
for hundreds of miles! Had it vanished 
like a shadow? Or were Magru and his 
followers scheming to dupe and de- 
ceive us? 

As we slid dow.n to earth in a wheat- 
field near the outskirts of Smolensk, 
the explanation all at once burst upon 
my mind. Had not Magru warned me 
that, upon my return, the Planetoid 
might be away on a little jaunt through 
the Solar System? Undoubtedly, this 
was what had happened. With a sink- 
ing heart, I realized that I might have 
to wait months for the removal of my 
sixth sense! 

My surmise proved to be correct. Im- 
mediately after alighting I questioned 
some peasants who came crowding to- 
ward our plane (fortunately, I had 
learned to speak Russian during my 
years abroad), and was told that the 
Planetoid had risen and “disappeared in 
the sky” about a week before. This 
testimony was amplified somewhat later 
by members of a local scientific 'fra- 
ternity; the Planetoid, I was informed, 
was heading straight in the direction of 
Mars, and was under daily observation 
through telescopes throughout the extent 
of the earth . . . But that it would re- 
turn I did not doubt. 

Were I disposed to prolong this nar- 
rative, I might tell of the gracious re- 
ception accorded my friends and myself 
by the officials of the Russian govern- 
ment. Since Alexander, Shakespeare 
and the rest were ignorant of the native 
language, they did not betray them- 
selves by their speech ; and any little 
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aberrations that may have been observed 
in their conduct were indulgently ex- 
plained on the ground that they were 
“foreigners.” I accounted for their 
presence to every one’s satisfaction by 
stating that they were scientists come 
to investigate the Planetoid; consequent- 
ly, for the time being, they were allowed 
to wander about unmolested. After a few 
months, I was convinced, they would all 
be safely launched on their way to 
Umgu. Little could I foresee the dis- 
aster that was to shatter our plans! 

It was only a week after our arrival 
in Russia that the stroke of calamity 
fell. As on the occasion of the first ap- 
pearance of the Planetoid, scientists 
throughout the earth had been earnest- 
ly watching the flight of that brilliant 
golden body; daily reports of its posi- 
tion were made, and it was agreed that 
its destination was Mars, toward which 
it was heading as if on a mathematically 
charted course. Two weeks after it had 
lifted itself from the steppes near Smo- 
lensk, the Planetoid had covered nearly 
half the distance to our neighboring 
planet, and had dwindled to a mere 
point of light so small that only the 
most sensitive astronomical camera 
could pick it up at all. It was feared 
that it would soon be lost to sight en- 
tirely — but as yet no one suspected the 
fate that lay in waiting for it amid the 
silences of space. 

Once more it was the observations of 
Dr. Russell McLinn that sent a gasp 
of surprise throughout the scientific 
world. On the thirty-first of October, 
1966, nearly two years after the Plan- 
etoid’s original appearance, the photo- 
graphic plates at Whitney Observatory 
made an astonishing revelation. Instead 
of the thin line of light that should 
have designated the Planetoid in its 
motion across the skies, there was a 
nebulous flare which the watcher at first 
mistook for one of those “novae” or 


temporary stars, which occasionally 
flame up without warning. Further in- 
vestigation, however, proved that it 
could not have been a “nova”; it was 
moving at an observed speed possible 
only to a body well within the limits of 
the Solar System ; moreover, in less 
than an hour, it had disappeared, leav- 
ing no trace against the undisturbed 
background of the heavens. And neither 
Whitney Observatory, nor any other ob- 
servatory throughout the earth, could 
find any further sign of the Planetoid. 

In the first startled moment of the 
discovery. Dr. McLinn hesitated to adopt 
the grim theory which instantly pre- 
sented itself. But the passage of time 
removed all doubt. The testimony of the 
camera was undeniable; the Planetoid, 
gliding through space at a speed of 
many miles a second, had come into 
contact with one of those flying masses 
— one of those great meteoric fragments 
— which go shooting at tremendous 
velocities through all parts of the Solar 
System. The terrific heat generated by 
the collision had caused that nebulous 
burst of light which had startled earth- 
ly observers; but the debris had rapidly 
cooled and been scattered amid the waste 
spaces of the universe. 

This view was confirmed by the fact 
that never more, though the most care- 
ful observations were made, was any 
sign of the Planetoid detected. Poor 
Magru! Powerful as he had been, he 
was not all-powerful! Might he and his 
companions rest in peace! 

Except for a certain propitious occur- 
rence, I would have been overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of the Planetoid, 
feeling that it doomed me to retain my 
detested power of thought-perception to 
the end of my days. It'is a singular cir- 
cumstance, which I have never been able 
to explain, that at about the time of 
the Planetoid’s destruction I heard a 
peculiar buzzing at the back of my head, 
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similar to that which I had noted when 
the sixth sense had been put into opera- 
tion. And instantly a strange sense of 
relief overcame me, as though I had 
been freed from some intolerable re- 
straint. To my astonishment and joy, I 
found that I could no longer read the 
thoughts of the servants who came to 
bring me my meals, or of the officials 
who gave me reports of the Planetoid! 
Blessed deliverance! My sixth sense had 
vanished, never to return! 

Was it that between Magru and 
myself there had been some mysterious 
connection, which had snapped upon his 
annihilation? Or was it that my sixth 
sense had naturally been exhausted, and 
would have failed no matter what hap- 
pened to Magru? I cannot say; but, in 
any event, I was hilariously happy, for 
now once more I could lead a normal 
life! 

To be sure, the bump on the back of 
my head remains, as a permanent testi- 
mony to the operation performed by the 
strangers from Umgu. But I have done 
my best to let the hair grow over it 
and conceal it ... Ten years have now 
passed since the disappearance of the 
Planetoid; and I, deciding not to re- 
turn to America and risk another com- 
mittment to Cold Haven, have accepted 
a high engineering post with the Soviet 
government. Thanks to my happy union 
with a Russian lady, I have been able 
to forgive the defection of my former 
wife, who (as I read in a recent letter 
from a mutual acquaintance) was not 
long ago divorced by Major Roberts 

But what as to my eight companions 
of the flight to Russia? Their mental 
condition not being suspected, they 
were allowed to wander undisturbed 


across the face of Europe, and most of 
them have done quite well for them- 
selves. Alexander, true to his dream of 
“More worlds to conquer!”, has fought 
his way to renown as Dictator of a small 
East European State, and is today the 
idolized hero of millions, any one of 
whom would be instantly executed for 
speaking ill of his past. . . . Shake- 
speare, pursuing a hardly less illustrious 
career, has betaken himself to a “volun- 
tary exile” in Paris, where he has won 
fame as editor of the radical literary 
magazine, “Dots and Dashes,” which is 
said to be intelligible only to those who 
have studied telegraphy. ... As for 
Billy Lightfoot, he has covered himself 
with glory and satisfied his craving for 
speed by an east-to-west rocket flight 
wherein, as the clock tells time, he ar- 
rived two hours earlier than he started. 
. . . Fitzgerald Shires, I am sorry to 
say, has not done quite so well, having 
spent three years behind bars for sell 
ing stock in a corporation that existed 
only in his own mind. But Joe Hitch- 
cock, returning to his native land, has 
won his way back to esteem and res- 
pectability by his success in manu- 
facturing munitions for South Ameri- 
can wars, and is now something of a 
figure in politics. 

With all these persons, as well as with 
the other fugitives from Cold Haven, I 
am in constant • communication ; for I 
find that all my former friends, being 
still suspicious of my mental state, 
have gradually left me off their social 
list; while the Cold Haven group alone 
remain faithful, the Cold Haven group 
alone are eager for reminiscences of 
the most amazing episode of my career, 
the adventure of the Golden Planetoid. 


The End 
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Evolution 


By 

M. G. 
LATHROP 


All life at first was an empty wish 
Evolving to something like jelly-fish. 

It floated about in the briny sea 
Without any will or energee. 

It didn’t swim, or creep or crawl; 

It didn’t have any legs at all. 

It had no enemies that could bite. 

So it wasn’t afraid to stay out all night. 

One day this awkward lump of jelly. 

Floating around on its back — or belly, 

Met, without any introduction. 

Another lump of like construction. 

They formed an attachment right away 
And stuck to each other from that day, 

Though really it wasn’t a matter of heart — 

They both were gluey and couldn’t part. 

• 

That was the start of the multiple cell 
That spelled the beginning of man, as well. 

As time went on, in the scheme of things. 

Some fish grew legs and some grew wings. 

The changes occurred because of ambitions. 

While the fish that stayed fish just had inhibitions. 

Those who unduly of ancestry boast. 

Whose forebears belonged to the blue-blooded host. 
Whose dress is a swank and whose gait is a swish. 
Should lower their snoots, for their grandpa was fish! 
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The Inner Hhrld 

By A. HYATT VERRILL 
Conclusion 

The readers of this story are now certainly involved in some very mysteri- 
ous incidents described in the story of the inside of our earth. The title 
of Chapter Eight, with which this final portion starts, would answer for 
this introduction, putting it all into three words. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Some Mysteries Explained 

N ever have I regretted any- 
thing more than I regretted 
not being an electrical or 
mechanical engineer, so as 
to be able to render a tech- 
nical account of the contents of that 
great subterranean workshop. 

But, after all, the mechanical fea- 
tures of the place are of much less im- 
portance than the methods, principles 
and operations that are followed here, 
and which, if they could be employed in 
your outer world, would revolutionize 
all your industries and life. But as you 
will understand when 'you have finished 
reading this, such a thing is wholly im- 
possible, for conditions in this inner 
world are totally different from those 
of the world in which you live. 

As for the mechanisms, suffice it to 
say, that they gave me the same gen- 
eral impression that I would receive in 
any great electrical plant, only far 
simpler and less confusing. The first 
peculiarity that impressed me was the 
entire absence of wheels. I had always 
supposed that wheels in some form were 
essential to mechanics, but there was not 
a wheel, gear or sprocket visible. Also, 
there was none of the clank and rattle 
which I was wont to associate with 
machinery. The only sound was a low 
humming noise, broken now and then by 


a sharp crackle, like distant machine-gun 
fire, and the scores of busy Iss-dors, 
moving about, adjusting a device here, 
another there, were strangely quiet. As 
I stood there at the entrance, gazing 
into the cavernous chamber, it seemed 
to me that the creatures moving about 
within must bear charmed lives or must 
possess some incredible immunity to 
electrical discharges, for the place ap- 
peared ablaze with sparks, lambent blue 
flashes and quivering tongues of flame. 
Even as I stared, one of the Iss-dors 
moved across the floor and as he passed 
beneath a heavy bar of metal, dazzling 
zig-zag flashes shot down and enveloped 
the creature in blue fire. But to my 
amazement he paid not the least at- 
tention, and continued on his way un- 
harmed. 

But the thing which interested me 
most, and held my attention, was a great 
funnel-shaped affair in the centre of the 
floor with an inverted funnel-like con- 
trivance set into the roof of the cav- 
ern above it. From the strange device 
came a steady subdued roar, like the 
noise of rushing water, and between the 
two apertures a magnificent wave of 
color played back and forth, changing 
from dazzling white to vivid green, 
from fiery crimson to golden yellow, 
from violet to palest blue. Instantly I 
knew that here was the source of that 
marvellous curtain of light that hung 
the puzzling “Northern lights,” while 
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The cavern literally vomited the great beasts. Blinking as they emerged 
from the darkness into the blaze of lights. , . . 
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above the dty. But I was looking at 
something far more wonderful, far 
more important than that, for although 
I was not then aware of the fact, I 
was gazing at the source of the Aurora 
Borealis ! 

I can almost hear your contemptuous 
snort of incredulity when you read 
those words, if by merest chance you 
ever do read them. But I assure you, ray 
friend, such actually was the case. As I 
later discovered, the colored electro- 
magnetic discharges, generated here in 
this inner world, penetrate rock or any 
substance as freely as do the electro- 
magnetic radio waves with which you 
are familiar. And it is the overflow, as 
I might term it, of this force here, that 
passing through the earth’s shell, causes 
the puzzling “Northern Lights,” while 
the Aurora Australis is merely an in- 
duced display caused by certain of the 
waves being filtered by the constituents 
of the earth’s crust. These, arrested at 
the point you call the North Pole, flow 
in all directions through the earth’s 
shell until meeting at the other ex- 
tremity of the earth’s axis, and un- 
able to travel farther, they are dis- 
charged into the air. Perhaps I have 
not made this wholly clear to you. As 
I recall that you are, or rather were, 
always demanding an ocular demonstra- 
tion of my theories, let me put this in 
a different manner, in a way which will 
enable you to grasp the phenomenon 
and, if you so desire, demonstate it 
visually. 

S uppose you have a sphere sus- 
ided in air, and pour oil or some 
other liquid upon the point of suspen- 
sion. You will note that the liquid flows 
over the sphere forming an even film 
and adhering to the surface, until, at 
the point opposite that of suspension, 
it joins and drops off. That, in a crude 
manner, illustrates the action of the 


magnetic waves which, internqjted by 
the earth’s shell, flow coincidently in 
every direction until they meet at the 
South Pole. There, unable to travel 
farther, and with a force vastly aug- 
mented, like a cumulative wave, they 
break the resistance of the earth’s crust 
and spring into air. And as only certain 
of the original waves are thus filtered, 
the southern aurora, is quite distinct in 
appearance from that of the north, a 
peculiarity that long has puzzled scien- 
tists. 

Why, I can almost hear you ask, does 
the intensity of the Aurora vary if 
my statements are true? For the simple 
reason that here within the center of 
the earth the necessity for greater or 
lower power varies as it does in any 
electrical plant in your world. And now, 
before I resume the thread of my nar- 
rative, and while on the subject of these 
phenomena, I may as well explain sev- 
eral other matters which had long been 
mysteries interesting my mind and 
which, if you have read this manuscript, 
have no doubt puzzled you. 

Of course I did not acquire a knowl- 
edge of all these matters on my first 
visit to the city’s power and lighting 
plant. Only after months of life in this 
incredible spot, only after I had acquired 
a good knowledge of the language, and 
only after I had become familiar with 
the principles and operations of the re- 
markable devices and potential forces in 
use, did I discover the true solutions of 
many mysteries that had confronted me 
from the moment I had arrived in this 
inner world. 

In the first place there was that 
strange luminous glow I mentioned hav- 
ing noticed when first I regained con- 
sciousness and found myself in the 
abysmal blue darkness. The explanation, 
as well as the explanations of many 
other matters, lies in the fact that here 
there is no sunlight, no solar light-rays. 
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and no heat. And hence the atmosphere 
is filled with electrical and electro-mag- 
netic waves or potential-charged elec- 
trons which cannot exist in the presence 
of sunlight. I suppose even you are 
aware that certain minerals and bodies 
emit light or are fluorescent when ex- 
posed to the action of certain invisible 
rays of the spectrum, to the so-called 
Roentgen rays, etc. In fact you must 
be familiar with this phenomenon, for 
in your practice you doubtless employ 
a fluoroscope. Very well, here, where 
rays or waves exist which are destroyed 
or absorbed by sunlight, practically all 
organic and inorganic substances are 
more or less fluorescent. 

Among the few exceptions are the 
bat-like Oz-mooks whose odor, I am cer- 
tain, is caused by a volatile oil which 
prevents their fluorescence, just as a 
coating of certain oils and waxes will 
prevent various minerals from becom- 
ing fluorescent when exposed to rays 
which, under normal conditions, will 
cause a brilliant glow to emanate from 
the substances. I am certain that such 
is the case, as I have found that the 
creatures’ blood, as well as their dead 
bodies, after a few days, emit a con- 
siderable amount of light. 

And it is very largely this lack of 
luminosity that makes the Oz-mooks 
such terrible enemies. 

But to resume. Naturally, having dis- 
covered the cause of the luminous glow 
around objects, I jumped to the con- 
clusion that the brilliant lights with 
which the various creatures are equipped 
were produced by organs which func- 
tioned to intensify and concentrate the 
fluorescence. But in that surmise I was 
greatly mistaken. The lights, my friend, 
are really artificial. 

Y OU scotf! You remind me that I 
have stated they were a part of the 
antennae or tentacles of the various be- 


ings. Very well, so they are, yet arti- 
ficial nevertheless ; light-producing de- 
vices grafted on the living tissues! In 
short they are composed of a material 
which I can best liken to platinum 
sponge. As you know, platinum sponge, 
when exposed to any hydro-carbon gas 
in the presence of oxygen, will become 
incandescent. In somewhat the same 
manner the material grafted into the 
tissues of these beings, and known as 
pu-mulx or literally, “Light giver,” be- 
comes brilliantly luminous when exposed 
to the action of nitrogen. And thus the 
creature bearing the pu-mulx in its 
tissues, can vastly increase or decrease 
the amount of light by voluntarily con- 
trolling the amount of nitrogen that 
comes in contact with the material. 
How is this done? By the simple 
method of breathing, by expelling the 
vitiated air, high in nitrogen, from the 
lungs through a tube or channel lead- 
ing to the pu-mulx. But in one respect 
the pu-mulx differs vastly from plati- 
num sponge. It emits no heat when in- 
candescent. Here then, is the secret of 
cold light. I have no slightest doubt 
that the cold light produced by fireflies 
and other forms of life of the outer 
world is the result of very similar con- 
ditions, probably the action of oxygen 
in the blood upon some substance pro- 
duced and stored by Nature in tiny cells 
in the creatures’ bodies. 

This brings me once again to the sub- 
ject of heat, or rather lack of heat, 
here in this inner world. When I re- 
vealed to you my theories as to the 
existence of a hollow earth, and you 
asked me how such a place could exist 
without a sun or light, I declared that 
there might be a sun or at least some 
object which took the place of that 
planet. And, oddly enough, I never seri- 
ously took into consideration the con- 
ditions which would of necessity result 
from an entire absence of sun or sun- 
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light. But for that matter, neither I 
nor anyone else could have foreseen 
what those results would be. In fact 
you of the outer earth are so accus 
tomed to the sun, and to all the mani- 
fold conditions resulting therefrom, that 
you never stop to ' ponder on what the 
earth would be like, if there were no 
sun and never had been one. 

Everything, I might almost say, de- 
pends upon the sun in that world I once 
knew. All the civilization, the progress, 
the life, the history, the geology, the 
scientific achievements of the outer 
world and of mankind are dependent 
upon the sun. Indirectly, all your mach- 
inery, all your activities, all your power 
and industries depend upon the sun. To 
be sure, you may not realize it; but 
without wood, coal, oil, natural gas, 
vegetation, how could you exist? And all 
your power (aside from water power) 
depends upon the stored-up sunlight 
contained in fuel of one kind or an- 
other. Without the sun or material 
which, containing sunlight or potential 
heat and power, could be used to pro- 
duce light and heat, man could not sur- 
vive. But here, from the very beginning 
of time, light and heat and all true 
vegetation have been non-existent. Yet 
hordes of intelligent, and in some res- 
pects superior beings have existed, and 
man can exist as my own presence 
proves beyond dispute, for, in place of 
sunlight. Nature or the Creator, which- 
ever you prefer, has provided a force 
which, scarcely known and less under- 
stood by mankind, has been harnessed 
and controlled and made to serve every 
purpose here. This, my friend, is the 
magnetic force of the earth. The force 
which causes the compass needle to 
point towards your north, the force 
which man employs for a thousand and 
one purposes, but employs blindly and in 
minute quantities, in fact only in those 
infinitessimal quantities which, escap- 


ing or leaking from its source within 
the earth, is partly captured and har- 
nessed by mankind on the surface of the 
planet. 

I say here lies the source of all earth- 
ly magnetism, all electro-magnetic phe- 
nomena. Exactly, beyond all question. 
For centuries man has been puzzling his 
brains over the magnetic compass; he 
has tried to find a logical theory to ex- 
plain why, if a bar of iron is held par- 
allel with the axis of the earth and is 
struck a sharp blow or is rubbed with 
a magnet, it will become magnetized. 
He has advanced theory after theory to 
account for magnetic iron ore, to find 
why the magnetic pole of the earth 
varies, to establish rules and regulations 
and laws governing electro-magnetism. 
But all to no avail. Why? Because 
man has always assumed that the earth 
is solid, that he is living on the surface 
of a mass of molten or semi-molten 
minerals. Instead, he is living on the 
surface of a hollow sphere, on a crust 
barely three-thousand five hundred miles 
in thickness — ^and much less in some 
places — and with sentient living beings — 
in many ways far in advance of man- 
kind — using and controllif!^ forces 
which they have mastered, and which 
originate in their inner world. And 
man, dwelling in blissful ignorance of 
the fact, tries to control and under- 
stand the by-products or discarded bits 
of forces which come to him. 

O NE of the first things I discovered, 
or rather, I might say, reasoned 
out, was that this city of Jus-iss-zit is 
almost exactly beneath what you term 
the North Pole. Also, this is the thin- 
nest spot of the earth’s shell, being a 
scant two thousand miles in thickness. 
Hence here occurs the greatest amount 
of “leakage” of the magnetic forces 
in use. And as the amount employed 
varies, and at slack periods the surplus 
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is allowed to escape — like steam from a 
safety valve, if I may use the simile — 
the magnetic pole of your earth varies. 

If I were writing all this with the 
certainty that it would reach the hands 
of scientists, and more especially stu- 
dents of electrical phenomena, I would 
go deeply into technicalities. But I very 
much doubt if it ever will reach the 
outer world, and even if it does there 
is not one chance in millions of its 
being read, and not one in a thousand 
that the finder will deem it other than 
imaginative fiction, so there is no need 
to burden it with involved formulae 
and equations. Putting it simply, the 
motivating force of the universe is 
unquestionably magnetism, as we call it 
for want of a better name. And al- 
though we talk glibly — or I should say 
my fellow men talk glibly — of elec- 
tricity, electro-magnetic waves, etc., yet 
not one of you all can tell which is 
which or why or how one differs from 
the other. Of course you cannot! For 
all are one and the same in the begin- 
ning. All are included in the great 
magnetic force originating — on this 
planet — here in the hollow center of 
the earth. And only after this force 
has been used, controlled, tampered with 
by the inhabitants of this place, does 
this force reach the outer world in its 
various forms or combinations which 
you are pleased to classify. Can you 
imagine a man wholly ignorant of the 
origin or composition or use of coal, 
wholly unaware that the carbon had 
been burned to produce heat or to pro- 
duce power, and finding smoke, cinders, 
gas and steam; can you imagine such 
a man being able to realize that the 
original source of the puzzling things 
was a forest tree or a peat bog? Yet 
that, in a way, is what your scientists 
are striving blindly to do. But I am 
digressing once more. The force, which 
for want of a better term in English, 


I call by the outer world’s term Mag- 
netism, and which is known here as 
Bu-tzzt, takes the place here of the 
sun and sunlight of the outer world. 
Just as sunlight fills your air and you 
are bathed in it without ill effect, 
but with beneficial results — and scarcely 
aware of its existence, so here we are 
bathed in the rays or waves of mag- 
netism without noticing it. And just 
as the sun’s heat waves may be con- 
centrated and transformed to power, 
so these magnetic waves are concen- 
trated and utilized. 

I CAN foresee another question aris- 
ing in your mind. If there is no 
sun, no natural heat here, why isn’t 
it cold? A very natural question, my 
friend, but easily explained. In the 
first place there are no polar ice-caps, 
no snow-covered wastes, no Arctic and 
Antarctic currents, no seasons. 

We are surrounded by from one to 
two thousand miles of the earth’s shell 
which naturally contains a certain 
amount of heat, and no doubt the 
magnetically-charged molecules of air 
and water maintain an even tempera- 
ture. If you have ever been in a deep 
pit, in a mine or in an underground 
dugout, you will have noticed the same 
feeling I have referred to — the absence 
of appreciable heat or cold. And of 
course you are aware that, even in the 
coldest winter weather, the water in 
deep wells does not freeze. Aha! you 
exclaim. Water! Without the sun’s 
heat to evaporate your sea and produce 
rain, what about fresh water? What 
about that ril! you mentioned ? And 
for that matter how do you have a 
sea in your inner world? Perfectly 
natural and logical questions, my friend; 
questions which arose in my own mind, 
I admit. As for the sea, it was un- 
questionably formed by the condensa- 
tion of gases when the earth cooled. 
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just as the seas of the outer world 
were formed. And the heat of the sun 
is not at all essential to the evapora- 
tion of water. A certain amount of 
evaporation will take place when the 
water comes in contact with air, re- 
gardless of the temperature — even if 
below freezing — as you can readily 
demonstrate by placing a dish of water 
in a dark, cool cupboard. And this 
comparatively small amount of mois- 
ture, when condensed on the walls of 
this inner world, is amply sufficient to 
supply the few trickling rills which ex- 
ist here. 

Moreover, you must bear in mind 
that this inner sea is vastly larger in 
proportion to the land than the oceans 
of your outer world. Neither do the 
inhabitants depend upon the small 
amount of fresh water fdr their needs. 
All that they require is produced arti- 
ficially, not by distillation as you might 
assume, but by extracting oxygen and 
hydrogen from the air and sea and 
recombining them artificially. That hu- 
man beings have not long ago done 
this seems truly astonishing, now that I 
have seen how simple the process is. 
From time immemorial no one, as far 
as I am aware, has ever made an ex- 
haustive study of the process with a 
view to inventing some mechanism to 
perform the same function. But if, by 
the grace of God, this manuscript ever 
reaches you or any other civilized man, 
and is brought to the attention of sci- 
entists, and if this suggestion should 
be followed out, it may save them time 
and trouble to know beforehand that 
they will be forced to draw upon the 
air for oxygen. Water, or HjO, should, 
theoretically, provide the correct pro- 
portions of the two gases to produce 
water when recombined. But in prac- 
tice — at least by the process used here — 
it does not work out. There is a marked 
decrease in the quantity of oxygen re- 


covered, and to restore this the required 
amount is obtained from the air. 

Unquestionably, as you were always 
most uncannily adept at picking flaws 
in my theories and assertions, you will 
pounce upon a seeming discrepancy 
where I say that heat is fatal to these 
beings and yet mention metal utensils and 
mechanical devices and will want to 
know how the metal could have been 
smelted and formed into shape with- 
out heat. The metal is not smelted 
but is obtained by an electro-chemical 
process, and it is not cast, rolled or 
hammered into shape, but is deposited 
in the desired form by the electrolytic 
method. A slow, inefficient process, 
you think ! On the contrary, a very 
rapid and efficient method, as you would 
realize had you ever visited one of the 
great copper refineries — such as the 
Chuquicamata plant in Chile — where 
electrolytic copper is produced at the 
rate of thousands of tons each day. 

1 HAVE already said that if anyone 
doubted the truth of this narrative 
(provided it ever reaches my fellow 
men), they would be convinced if they 
examined the metal of which the con- 
tainers are formed, for it is a metal 
wholly unknown to man. It is, in fact, 
a hitherto unknown element, one of the 
alkali group allied to potassium, sodium, 
etc., but, unlike them, extremely hard, 
durable and non-corrodable, and lighter 
even than aluminum. 

Possibly, in fact probably, the various 
metallic ores known to man occur here, 
but as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain there is only magnetic iron ore — 
which exists in vast quantities — and gold 
which is everywhere abundant and is 
used by these beings in place of copper. 

I believe I have now explained all 
the puzzling matters I have mentioned, 
aside from the absence of wheels. As 
I have said, it seemed incredible that 
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mechanized industry could exist without 
this greatest of man’s inventions, and 
I have been amazed at the maimer in 
which the lack of wheels has been over- 
come. Very largely all mechanical op- 
erations — aside from those where mag- 
netic or electro-magnetic forces are used 
directly — ^are carried on by means of 
vacuum. By passing terrific magnetic 
dischai^es through waste gases obtained 
in the production of the metal, which 
is called Oss-ott, an almost perfect 
vacutun is produced. And instead of 
driving pistons and machines by the 
force of expansion and explosions, these 
beings reverse the process and use 
vacuum, thus utilizing the normal air 
pressure as a driving force. It is by 
this means that the great reservoir, a 
natural cavern within the rocky wall 
above the city, is filled with sea water 
ready to be released and come rushing 
through the tunnel-like aperture to an- 
nihilate the terrible Oz-moks in their 
raids upon the town. 

But there is one incident, I have 
mentioned, which I have forgotten to 
clear up. That is the impunity with 
which the Iss-dors passed through 
crackling sparks and flashing discharges 
within the power chamber. I was 
dumbfoimded, utterly amazed at their 
apparent immunity to electrical dis- 
charges, veritable artificial lightning, so 
it seemed. Yet now I do the same and 
think no more of standing in the midst 
of the crackling blue flames than you 
would think of standing in a shaft of 
sunlight. Yet I have a most vivid 
recollection of my first experience. 
Carefully avoiding the areas where the 
discharges occurred, I passed beneath a 
great metal beam, and instantly dart- 
ing, zig-zagging bolt of fire hurled 
themselves at me. But the awful terror 
that swept over me in the first fraction 
of a second gave way to indescribable 
wonder when I felt no ill effects, no 


searing bums, not even the bone- 
wrenching sensation of an electrical 
shock. But I had yet to learn that 
it was not an electrical but a magnetic 
discharge that enveloped me, that where- 
as light produced by electricity is caused 
by resistance and is hot, light produced 
by magnetic force is obtained by con- 
ductivity and is cold. 

CHAPTER IX 

Civil War 

I MUST pass very briefly over the 
next few months of my lift, here 
in the dty of Jus-iss-zit. There 
was plenty to occupy my mind and to 
keep me busy. I was rapidly acquiring 
a knowledge of the limguage and had 
found the Iss-dors, who formed my 
personal retinue, were excellent com- 
panions. Though at first all had looked 
precisely alike to my eyes, I soon 
learned to distinguish one from another, 
and presently I was surprised to find 
that they possessed as distinct features 
and characters as do human beings. 
One in particular, who was in command 
of the group, proved even more intelli- 
gent and human-like than the others. 
Nee-ser, as he is called, became my 
teacher, we were constantly together, 
and to me he is now like an old and 
very dear friend. 

Much of my time, too, was spent 
in the great power plant, for here was 
almost endless material for study and 
investigation. And, strangely enough, 
it never occurred to me that the knowl- 
edge I was acquiring was of no pos- 
sible value; that I would never, could 
never, return to the outer world and 
my fellow men. Neither did I dream 
of the events which were soon to occur 
and which would result in such un- 
toward and radical changes in the 
entire organization and life of this inner 
world. 
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Of course, as I learned to converse 
more and more with Nee-ser and the 
other denizens of the dty, I acquired 
a more intimate and accurate knowledge 
of many things which, hitherto, I had 
been obliged to reason out or guess at. 
Thus, when I came to learn the truth 
about the awful Oz-mooks, I found 
them to be a far more terrible menace 
than I had thought. Their homes were 
a vast labyrinth of caves on the op- 
posite side of the sea — at the South 
Pole, if I may put it that way — and 
from time immemorial they had been 
making their periodical raids upon the 
city. 

And, despite the fact that the inhab- 
itants of Jus-iss-zit had devised means 
of resisting the beasts, and of destroy- 
ing them wholesale, and were, in this 
respect, always victorious, yet their 
losses were terrific. Now all this aroused 
a new train of thought in my mind. 
If, as I had by then learned was the 
case, the various beings were produced 
artificially and in any numbers desired, 
and if, as it appears, the Iss-dors, 
the Tss-zors and the others were wholly 
lacking in fear and family ties and 
human sensibilities, why should they be 
disturbed by the loss of a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of the population? 
I puzzled over this for some time, but 
could think of no reasonable solution, 
and even when I questioned Nee-ser 
he could not throw light on the ques- 
tion. So I at last concluded that it 
was merely the universal instinct of 
self-preservation. But in this surmise 
I was mistaken as I discovered later, 
for despite the fact that they were 
created and reared by artificial means 
yet they possess a racial or nationalistic 
pride and the same inexplicable thing, 
called patriotism, that burns in the 
heart or rather mind of man. And 
despite the fact that the various types 
of beings were produced from identical 


protoplasmic cells, they develop strong 
laws or caste prejudices and jealousies, 
each type feeling that the others are 
inferiors, despite the fact that they live 
and work in apparent harmony, for- 
getting all differences and uniting in 
the common cause when threatened by 
the invading Oz-moks. In this respect 
they are remarkably human. And I dis- 
covered that they possessed even more 
human traits, when I learned that the 
Iss-dors and Tss-zors both resented 
being ruled and regulated by the Cheek- 
horlks or “Big Heads.” In this re- 
spect at least, the two most intelligent 
and really superior types were firmly 
irnited. But they were helpless, for the 
“Big Heads” held the whip hand. They 
were the creators as well as the rulers 
of the community; they alone possessed 
the super-intelligence and technical 
knowledge essential to the operation 
of the mechanisms. And no doubt 
matters would have gone on indefinitely 
as they were, had it not been for my 
arrival. But I never suspected that 
my presence had completely altered 
conditions until Nee-ser, and a delega- 
tion of his fellows, approached me with 
a proposition to overthrow the Cheek- 
horlks and make me the ruler of the 
community in their stead. 

To say that I was amazed, com- 
pletely dumbfounded at the suggestion 
is to put it mildly. And it placed me 
in the devil of a fix. If I agreed, it 
meant that I would be the leader of 
a revolution in which I had no interest 
and no desire to take part. On the 
other hand, if I declined, the Iss-dors 
and their allies, the Tss-zors, might, in 
fact probably would, put an abrupt and 
unpleasant end to my career on the 
principle that dead men tell no tales. 

I was in a terrible quandary. Which- 
ever course I followed was fraught with 
dire peril, for despite my repugnance — 
I might say hatred— of the “Big Heads” 
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which I had felt ever since my first 
experience with them, I had a deep 
respect for their intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness. And regardless of the 
superior strength, activity and fighting 
qualities of the Iss-dors and Tss-zors, I 
felt by no means certain that they would 
be the victors in a conflict where brute 
force was pitted against brains and 
science. 

Unable to reach a decision, I decided 
to talk the matter over with Nee-ser 
who, by this time, I had come to re- 
gard as a real friend. Why, I asked 
him, did the Iss-dors and Tss-zors de- 
sire to do away with the Cheek-horlks 
and overthrow the existing order of 
things, and why did they think that I, 
an alien, a totally strange and distinct 
being from themselves, was fitted to be 
their ruler? 

His reply was so startlingly like the 
reply that I would have expected from 
a human radical that I was astounded. 
Why, he demanded, should a few beings 
no better than — in his estimation inferior 
to — their fellows, control the entire 
community? Why should the Cheek- 
horlks, who were reared from the same 
cells as the others, arrogate to them- 
selves the right to rule, the right to reg- 
ulate the numbers, the types, the duties 
of thousands? Why should they have 
the right to decide whether a being was 
to be an Iss-dor, a Tss-zor, a Tu-jeer, 
a Mo-hal, an Uk-kul or a Cheek-horlk? 

And as for myself, I was the solu- 
tion to their problems. To place any 
member or members of the community 
in power would be merely a change 
from bad to worse. Moreover, not one 
of the various types possessed the 
brains, the knowledge and the executive 
and scientific ability to rule. I was a 
being apart, a being from another 
sphere, belonging to neither of the sev- 
eral types, hence there could be no 
jealousy among the factions. And had 


I not proved — by my terrible phr-iss 
(revolver) and my deadly Ist-oss 
(knife) that I was a superior being? 

I argued, expostulated. I pointed 
out that I did not possess the knowl- 
edge of the Cheek-harlks regarding the 
power plant, the mechanisms and the 
forces they employed. I even reminded 
him that eventually I would die and 
that there would be no other of my 
kind to take my place, and at last I 
felt that I had convinced him that 
matters were much better left as they 
were. Yet, as he left my presence, I 
thought he appeared disappointed and 
chagrined, if that were possible with 
beings wholly lacking in what we hu- 
mans call emotions. 

Little did I dream what was in his 
mind. Little did I realize that it was 
impossible to gauge the mental pro- 
cesses, the psychologies of these crea- 
tures by human standards. Little did I 
appreciate the fact that I was dealing 
with beings who, created and reared 
with a view to a highly specialized life 
and career, possessed single-track minds 
incapable of being swayed from a 
course ; beings more stubborn, more 
blind to reason than the proverbial 
army mule. 

Within the hour Nee-ser and his 
fellow Iss-dors returned. And I fairly 
gasped, speechless with amazement and 
indignation, when they informed me 
that the Cheek-horlks had been utterly 
destroyed and that I was the sole ruler 
of the entire community. The blow 
had fallen. I had nothing to say in 
the matter. Regardless of my wishes 
and desires I had been placed in full 
control of the city of Jus-iss-zit and its 
teeming population of weird, impossible, 
bizarre inhabitants. 

Cold-bloodedly, without the least com- 
passion — for compassion, pity, cruelty 
are non-existent in their minds — the Iss- 
dors had massacred the helpless “Big 
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Heads.” But the existing order of things 
was not to be overthrown by a bloodless 
revolution. The swine-like, wingless Tu- 
jeers, the amphibious Mo-hals and the 
scaly, toothless Uk-kuls had had no part 
in the revolt, and as word of what had 
happened spread, these opposing fac- 
tions attacked the Iss-dors and Tss-zors 
with blind, maniacal fury. All the pent- 
up class antagonism and jealousy that 
had smouldered in what passed for 
brains now burst into flame. And, 
willy-nilly, realizing that to refuse would 
be suicidal, I, as the leader of the 
revolutionary party, was forced to take 
part in the desperate battle raging in 
the streets of the city. 

The terrible warfare agciinst the bat- 
like Oz-mooks was nothing beside this 
civil war. Devoid of fear, oblivious of 
death, regardless of wounds, struggling 
hand-to-hand, tearing, biting, ripping, 
insane with fury, the creatures fought. 
Despite their comparative lack of arma- 
ment and their pulpy bodies, the Tu- 
jeers hurled themselves upon the armor- 
clad Tss-zors and, bearing them down 
by sheer weight, tore them to pieces 
with their great tusks. The scaly 
Uk-kuls flung themselves upon their 
foes and, seizing their heads in their 
great, gaping mouths, literally devoured 
them alive. And the long-necked, mild- 
eyed Mo-hals became obsessed with a 
mad fury, and, grasping their enemies 
with their teeth, plunged with them 
into the sea and drowned them like 
rats. Surrounded by battling Iss-dors, 
I found myself in the thick of the 
melee. But the battle was not of my 
making; I had no enmity towards the 
opposing factions, and only, when some 
blood-crazed creature rushed at me, did 
I use my weapons in defense of my ovra 
life. And I was fully occupied in 
doing this. A flat-faced Uk-kul, its 
scale-covered body reeking with blood, 
its embryonic wings torn to ribbons, 


one great unwinking lidless eye tom from 
its socket, charged me with open mouth. 
At the report of my revolver the re- 
maining eye vanished like a bursting 
balloon and the fearsome beast rolled 
dying at my feet. 

A bulky Tu-jeer lumbered forward 
like an animated tank, its bloody tusks 
gnashing, its pig-like eyes gleaming 
wickedly. I leaped from its path and 
fired three bullets into its pulpy side. 
As the brute plunged to the earth a 
gripping pain shot through my shoul- 
der, I was swung off my feet and, held 
in the vise-like jaws of an infuriated 
Mo-hak, I was half-lifted, half-dragged 
toward the verge of the sea-wall. Fran- 
tically I struggled, and, knife in hand, 
stabbed and slashed upward and back- 
ward, striving to reach the creature’s 
head or neck. I felt the blade strike 
home, the grip on my shoulder relaxed 
and I fell sprawling to the ground. 
Over me stood the Mo-hal, blood gush- 
ing from a deep slash in its throat, its 
body reared, about to throw its weight 
upon me and crush me to pulp. Quickly 
I twisted aside and fired blindly at the 
glowing membrane on the beast’s chest. 
With a hoarse, choking scream it reeled 
and plunged into the sea. 

The battle, fearful, desperate as it 
had been, was brief. As I rose dizzily 
to my feet the Uk-kuls and Tu-jeers 
were in full retreat, and the surviving 
Mo-hals were seeking safety in the sea. 
The carnage had been terrific. Bodies 
were piled everywhere. The battle 
ground was strewn with dismembered 
legs, tentacles and wings. Both sides 
had lost heavily, but the Iss-dors had 
suffered the least. Nee-ser had escaped 
almost unharmed. He had lost two of 
his legs, there were scars on his iri- 
descent, armor-like shell, and one of his 
antennae lights had been torn away. 
But the injuries were trivial, and with 
his fellows and the Iss-dors he began 
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methodically to clear away the street, 
tossing bodies and fragments of friends 
and foes into the sea. And then a 
strange thing happened. The decimated 
Uk-kuls and Tu-jeers appeared on the 
scene, and as quietly and calmly as 
though the recent outbreak had never 
occurred, and without the least show 
of enmity, the Uk-kuls took charge of 
cleaning the city under the direction 
of the Tu-jeers. The specialized por- 
tions of their brains were again in 
control. The duties for which they 
had been bred and reared were again 
paramount, and all enmities and dif- 
ferences were forgotten. 

The incident strvfck me as most re- 
markable at the moment. Then I 
smiled to myself as I realized that the 
behavior of these beings was exactly 
in line with the actions of mankind un- 
der similar circumstances. I recalled 
how, during the World War, the Allies 
— battling furiously with the Germans — 
accusing their foes of committing fiend- 
ish atrocities, vowed that never again 
would they traffic with Germany, that 
after the war was over the Germans 
would be boycotted, socially and eco- 
nomically. Yet within a few hours 
after peace had been established German 
firms were advertisng in British and 
American papers, and within a short 
time all had been forgotten and com- 
merce and trade and social intercourse 
had returned to pre-war conditions. 

With the revolution over and the life 
of the city again restored to its nor- 
mal conditions, I had time to give 
serious thought to the problems I now 
faced. And I realized fully for the 
first time how very serious those prob- 
lems were. 

First of all, I must devote all my 
energy, all my time, all my mind to 
mastering the intricacies of the power 
and lighting plant. To be sure, the 
mechanics, laborers and operators were 


quite capable of keeping the plant go- 
ing as long as all went well. But 

they were little more than machines 
themselves, and possessed no knowledge 
of the underlying principles involved. 
This problem, however, did not worry 
me greatly. I had already devoted 

considerable time to studying the forces 
and apparatus, and had acquired a fairly 
comprehensive idea of the principles 
involved. And though I have never 
specialized in mechanics or engineering 
I had little doubt that I could handle 
this portion of my manifold duties. 

But there was another and a far greater 
problem that did worry me. I had not 
the remotest idea as to how the Cheek- 
horlks had created, propagated and 

reared the embryos of the various types 
of beings. The breeding room or 
nursery, the Toks-chat, as it was called, 
had been under the sole control of the 
defunct Big-Heads. No one but they 
had had an inkling of what took place 
there, and, despite my knowledge of 
biology, and what I had learned from 
my fragmentary conversations with the 
Cheek-horlks, I realized that only by 
experimenting could I hope to succeed 
in the artificial propagation and rearing 
of future generations of inhabitants, 
and that the chances of success or 
failure were all in favor of failure. 

But there was one consolation. I 
would have plenty of time to experi- 
ment, for there was a large supply of 
well advanced larvae on hand, and as 
these, when matured, would more than 
offset the losses caused by the revolu- 
tion, there was no pressing need of 
creating a new batch of embryos. 

Finally there was the problem of the 
Oz-moks. Although they had been re- 
pulsed with heavy losses on their last 
raid, Nee-ser assured me that they would 
return, and herein lay a very grave 
darker and my most serious problem. 
Hitherto, the losses sustained by the 
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inhabitants of the city had been of no 
real or lasting importance, for they 
could be rapidly replaced by the proper 
proportion of new Iss-dors, Tss-zors, 
etc. But unless I could discover the 
secret of producing new individuals of 
the various types, the doom of the com- 
munity would be sealed if the Oz-moks’ 
attacks continued. With each raid, the 
population of Juss-iss-zit would be de- 
creased, there would be less and less 
chances of victory, until eventually the 
savage, bat-like beasts would triumph 
and the last inhabitant of the city would 
be destroyed. Not only would I have 
to discover how to produce new in- 
dividuals to take the places of those 
lost. I would have to learn how to 
produce the right types, especially the 
Iss-dors and Tss-zors, who formed the 
principal defensive and fighting forces. 

There was only one other solution to 
this problem, and that was to prevent 
the Oz-moks from attacking the city; 
to take the offensive and strike such 
a decisive blow at the Oz-moks as to 
assure freedom from their raids for a 
long period to come. 

The fact that such a thing never had 
been attempted seemed to me to in- 
crease the chances of success, for the 
Oz-moks would be off guard and might 
be taken completely by surprise. But 
I felt that nothing could be left to 
chance, that the raid if made must be 
planned and carried out in such a way 
as to insure a complete victory, and I 
devoted my mind to devising a method 
for accomplishing this. 

CHAPTER X 

The Raid on the Oz Mooks 

I T may appear strange to you, my 
friend, that I should have taken 
any deep interest in the future or 
the fate of these beings; that I should 
have devoted all my energies and my 


thoughts to safeguarding them, to 
solving their problems, and to main- 
taining the community over which I 
had been placed as ruler. 

But I was actuated by personal mo- 
tives, aside from any moral obligations 
which I felt. My own existence was at 
stake, you must remember, for I was 
convinced that any great calamity would 
result in my death, and by this time 
I had abandoned all hope of ever re- 
turning to the outer world. 

Hence, in a way, the inhabitants of 
the city had become my people, and 
their interests and my own were one. 

It was while I was busy in the power 
plant, perhaps a week after the revolu- 
tion, that it first occurred to me that 
it might be possible to manufacture 
weapons with which to attack the Oz- 
moks. Despite the natural weapons of 
the Iss-dors and Tss-zors, the superior 
strength and size of the bat-like beasts 
were in their favor in a hand-to-hand 
conflict. But if my forces could be 
provided with weapons which could be 
used effectively at a distance, the ad- 
vantage would be all on our side. But 
how could this be done? Although there 
was an abundance of metal which could 
be fashioned into any desired form, fire- 
arms were of course out of the ques- 
tion. Spears or lances would be but 
a slight improvement over the armed 
legs and jaws of the Iss-dors and Tss- 
zors. I might make javelins which 
could be hurled with deadly effect, and 
finally there were bows and arrows. 
But I soon found that the Oss-ott metal 
did not possess the resiliency essential 
to bows, although excellent arrows could 
be made with the light Oss-ott for 
shafts and with gold heads. Had I 
possessed means of smelting, I might 
have made use of the abundant iron 
deposits and could, I am sure, have pro- 
duced steel. But there is nothing in the 
line of combustible fuel here, and, even 
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if there were, the heat necessary to 
smelt iron ore and forge steel would 
be fatal to the Iss-dors, who are the 
only metal workers. 

Not until I had thought of making 
bows had I realized how woefully han- 
dicapped I was for lack of wood. Pos- 
sibly, I thought, some of the terrestrial 
marine invertebrate growths might serve 
in place of wood. With this idea in 
mind I sent a number of Iss-dors to 
collect samples of every form of 
growth with branches or stems long 
enough to serve my purpose. But 
while some were strong, woody or 
fibrous, none were elastic or springy 
enough to use. I then remembered that 
the Eskimos use bows made of whale- 
bone, and I kept the Mo-hals busy for 
days bringing me samples of every form 
of marine life. And marvelously strange 
and weird some of these are! But there 
are no whales in this sea, no true fish and 
the highly specialized and curiously de- 
veloped reptilian creatures which take 
their places held no interest for me, as far 
as my purpose was concerned. I was 
about to give up all hope of being able to 
find a material which would serve for 
bows when, as is often the case, I found 
it under my very nose, so to speak. In- 
spiration came to me as I was trying to 
explain my wants to Nee-ser. Almost 
unconsciously my eyes were fixed upon 
his jewel-like natural armor, the hard, 
horny shell that covered his body, a 
shell composed of the lightest, strong- 
est product of Nature : chitin. That was 
the material I needed! It was present 
everywhere — ^the Iss-dors and Tss-zors 
were encased in it. Their legs were 
made of it, their beaks were composed 
of the same material. And myriads of 
the marine and terrestrial forms of life, 
all the crustaceans, had external skele- 
etons of chitin. But how and where 
could I secure the material in sufficient 
quantities and of sufficient size to make 


bows ? I looked longingly at the 
iridescent covering of Nee-ser’s body, 
and the beautifully curved segments 
of his chitinous armor. A strip of 
that — but I could scarcely destroy 
scores of the beings to provide their 
fellows with weapons. And then, sud- 
denly, I remembered. Among the 
strange beasts brought to me by the 
Mo-hals there had been some • attenu- 
ated, squid-like cephalopods, fully six 
feet in length. Unless they differed 
markedly from all other cephalopods 
they must possess “pens” or simple 
skeletal formations to lend strength and 
rigidity to their bodies. And unless, 
by the perversity of Fate, they chanced 
to be calcareous, these “pens” would be 
of chitin, and a very tough elastic form 
of chitin at that. I sprang up, and, 
telling Nee-ser to summon all the Mo- 
hals, I hurried to the water-front. 

As usual, a crowd of the amphibious 
beings were already there, and rapidly 
I explained to them what I wanted and 
sent them off on their submarine hunt. 
By the time the creatures summoned by 
Nee-ser arrived, the first of the Mo- 
hals was back with one of the squirm- 
ing, repulsive-looking giant squids. Rip- 
ping the creature open with my knife 
I exposed the ocre-yellow horny-looking 
“pen”. I shouted almost aloud with 
delight and satisfaction. It was chitin, 
and chitin which, even in its fresh state, 
was as elastic, as resilient as tempered 
steel ! 

If only there were enough of the 
cephalopods in the sea, I could provide 
bows for an army. But I need not 
have worried over that. The hordes of 
Mo-hals brought the creatures ashore 
by hundreds. As fast as the cephalo- 
pods were delivered, the Iss-dors, under 
my direction, ripped them apart and 
removed the “pens”, and rapidly a great 
pile of the chitin was accumulated. 

The first bow that I made exceeded 
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all my expectations. Stringing it with 
a cord made of the twisted fibres of a 
tree-like alcyonarian, I tested its strength 
and found its pull so great that I could 
not draw it more than half-way to my 
ear. Then, as a crowd of my subjects 
looked on, filled with curiosity and no 
little awe, I fitted an arrow to the 
string and let drive at a tough, mas- 
sive sponge I had set up as a mark. 
The range was short, the target was 
large, and I could not well have missed. 
But as the missile thudded into the 
fibrous sponge, and, passing through it, 
nicked into the soft limestone beyond, 
I could have danced with joy, and shrill 
cries and trills and siren-like shouts 
arose from the assembled throng. Even 
their minds could grasp the possibilities 
of this new weapon, and Nee-ser and 
the others crowded about, all anxious 
to have a try with the Twa-put, as they 
instantly christened it. Although a bit 
clumsy at first, and although one of 
the Iss-dors loosed the arrow so wildly 
that it brought down an Uk-kul (which 
merely resulted in a greater apprecia- 
tion of the weapon) they very quickly 
got the hang of it. And as I watched 
them, it suddenly dawned upon me that 
in each individual I possessed several 
potential archers, for with their mul- 
tiple hands or feet, whichever you pre- 
fer, they could use two or three bows 
at the same time! 

The next few days were busy ones. 
The Iss-dors, splendid workmen, once 
they understood what was expected of 
them, fashioned bows by the score. 
In the workshops arrows were being 
manufactured by the gross, and I even 
enlisted the services of the Iss-dors to 
gather fibre and twist it into bow- 
strings. By the end of a fortnight we 
had enough bows and arrows to supply 
all the Iss-dors and Tss-zors which I 
felt could be spared from the city on 
our prospective raid, and for hour after 


hour I had them practice using the 
weapons, until all had become really 
expert archers. But I had abandoned 
my idea of equipping them with more 
than one bow each, and instead had 
decided to add a supply of javelins to 
their armament. And I can assure 
you, my friend, that an eight-armed 
chitin-armored Tss-zor, equipped with 
a powerful bow and arrows and a sheaf 
of javelins, is a warrior worthy of the 
name, and is only excelled by an Iss- 
dor similarly armed. 

At last all was in readiness for our 
raid upon the Oz-moks. And so ob- 
sessed with the militant spirit had I 
become, so deeply engrossed in the 
warlike preparations, and so anxious to 
witness the battle, that I threw aside all 
caution, disregarded all danger, and de- 
termined to lead the attack in person. 
The raid of course was to be made by 
air, and naturally I could not fly. But 
a Tss-zor had carried me easily and 
safely across the sea to the city when 
I had first arrived, and no aeroplane 
ever devised by man was such a safe 
means of aerial transportation. 

No doubt you will laugh heartily 
when I confess to you that never in 
my life have I felt prouder of achieve- 
ment than when, borne in the grasp 
of a huge Tss-zor, I rose above the city 
and gazed upon the armed hosts of 
winged warriors, rising in squadron 
after squadron from the great semi- 
circular esplanade, their myriad lights 
gleaming like countless shooting stars, 
their iridescent armor flashing back the 
multicolored rays of the gorgeous au- 
rora stretching upward to the zenith. 
For me, a scientist, to have been in 
that position, to be leading an army of 
incredible beings, denizens of the inner 
world to battle was, I admit, the height 
of incongruity. But I had become 
so accustomed to incongruity at every 
turn that it did not, at the time, strike 
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me as being other than quite a natural 
artd consistent thing to do. 

As soon as we were well away from 
the city all lights were extinguished and 
in absolute silence we sped onward. In- 
describably weird appeared the hundreds 
of ghostly flying figures, like faintly 
phosphorescent wraiths floating through 
the abysmal, indigo void. For hour af- 
ter hour we sped on, and then suddenly, 
out of nowhere, as if conjured from 
the air, great, luminous forms appeared 
rushing toward us, converging from 
every direction. The Oz-moks were 
upon us ! 

Though we had failed in our initial 
purpose to surprise the beasts, although 
we had been transformed from the at- 
tackers to the attacked, there was no 
panic, no confusion among my war- 
riors. Instantly their lights flashed out, 
a thousand searchlights stabbed the 
darkness with their beams and revealed 
hordes of great, leathery-winged mon- 
sters dashing at us with gnashing fangs. 
But the sudden glare of the myriads 
of lights dazzled and confused them 
momentarily. With sharp, high-pitched 
cries they checked their onward rush; 
they turned, dove, swung aside, bump- 
ing into one another, struggling, in a 
confused, half-blinded, disorganized mob. 
And in that instant a thousand bows 
twanged, a thousand gold-tipped arrows 
flashed through the air. Screams, cries, 
squeals rose in a hideous, unearthly din 
from the Oz-moks, as the missiles buried 
themselves in furry bodies, tore through 
beating wings and reached many a vital 
spot. 

Scores of the monsters fell, gyrating 
madly, into the black abyss below. 
Scores, badly wounded, made desperate 
efforts to escape. But scores were un- 
harmed or but slightly wounded, and, 
like the maddened wild beasts they 
were, they hurled themselves at us. 
Again bows twanged and a shower of 


arrows sang through the air. The range 
was short, the Oz-moks were large 
marks, and the Iss-dors and Tss-zors 
had drawn the arrows to the heads. 
The oncoming bat-like hosts recoiled 
like charging infantry in the face of 
artillery fire. With incredible swiftness 
a squadron of my Tss-zors swept above 
the panic-stricken enemy. At the same 
instant the Iss-dors flashed to right and 
left, and as the Tss-zors hurled their 
heavy javelins from above, the Iss-dors 
delivered a volley of arrows from either 
flank. Surrounded, assailed from above 
and from both sides, unable to come to 
grips with their enemies, the Oz-moks 
milled and crowded, entangling wings, 
snapping savagely at one another, their 
one desire to escape from the trap into 
which they had unwittingly fallen. But 
there was no way of retreat left open. 
Even when they dove, like swooping 
eagles, to seek safety below the warring 
hosts, a dozen of my warriors would 
flash downward and drive arrows or 
javelins into the fleeing monsters from 
above. Not a single Oz-mok escaped. 
The entire force was wiped out, and 
not one of my army had been injured. 
It was a glorious victory, but our work 
was not yet done. I had planned to 
utterly exterminate the Oz-moks or so 
decimate them that for years to come 
there would be no fear of them raiding 
the city, and the hundreds or more we 
had destroyed were only a portion of 
the hordes of the beasts inhabiting the 
caverns far to the southward. 

T here is no necessity of going 
into details of what followed. Again 
and again we met foraging parties of 
the loathsome, bat-like creatures, and 
each time the encounter which followed 
was merely a repetition of the first. 
How long we had been on the wing 
before we neared the Oz-moks’ caves 
I cannot say, but it certainly was many 
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hours after leaving the city before we 
reached the vicinity of the caverns. 
No guide was required to direct our 
course. Our olfactory organs were am- 
ply sufficient, for the nauseating, musky 
stench from the beasts’ lairs reached us 
when we were miles distant. 

For some time we had met no cruis- 
ing Oz-moks. Not one of those who 
had beset us had survived to carry 
warning of our approach to those with- 
in the caves, and I felt certain that 
the surprise would be complete. It 
was. 

In silence and darkness my forces 
took up their positions about the yawn- 
ing black holes in the stupendous cliff. 
Qinging like flies to the rocks, Iss-dors 
crouched above the entrances to the 
caves, and in open formation the Tss- 
zors formed in line on either side, hov- 
ering on vibrating wings in mid-air. 
When at last all were ready, a flying 
squad of my forces poised for an in- 
stant before the entrance to the cave, 
and then, with flashing lights, rushed 
headlong within the cavern. It was a 
mad, brave, heroic thing to do — to fling 
themselves into the dens of their fero- 
cious enemies; but, as I have said, these 
beings are absolutely devoid of fear, and 
death means nothing to them. Scarcely 
had they vanished from our sight when 
screams, cries, siren-like screeches, a 
pandemonium of confused sounds issued 
from the cave. The next instant our 
warriors reappeared — over half their 
number missing — and close in their rear 
came the Oz-moks. The cavern literally 
vomited the great beasts. Blinking as 
they emerged from the darkness into the 
blaze of lights, they hesitated at the 
entrances of their lairs, milling and 
crowding, and into this seething mass 
of bodies the Iss-dors clinging to the 
rocks above drove javelins as fast as 
they could hurl the weapons. Dozens 
of the monsters were struck down be- 


fore they were able to spread their 
wings and launch themselves in air. 
And the moment they took flight they 
were compelled to run — or rather fly — 
the gantlet of our forces. The slaughter 
was indescribable. Yet so vast were the 
numbers of the creatures that many es- 
caped, and hurling themselves at our 
lines they bore down my warriors by 
sheer force of numbers and, oblivious 
of spears and arrows, came to grips 
with their enemies. But compared to 
those destroyed those who escaped were 
negligible. It seemed as if the stream 
of monsters issuing from the caves 
would never end, as if they would be 
spewed forth forever, and grave fears 
assailed me that our arrows and jav- 
elins would be exhausted long before 
the last of the Oz-moks had come from 
their dens. 

In that case the tables might well be 
turned. Our victory might become 
transformed to a rout, a massacre. But 
I had not counted on the intelligence 
of my Iss-dors. Elated at the deadly 
effect of their new weapons, the crea- 
tures had no intention of losing them, 
and as fast as an individual exhausted 
his supply of arrows and javelins he 
would leave the ranks and swoop down, 
to return, a few moments later, with a 
new supply of weapons salvaged from 
the dead bodies of the Oz-moks float- 
ing on the surface of the sea below. 

I need not weary you with further 
details of that epic battle. Enough to 
say that when the final Oz-mok had 
come forth from its den we had dealt 
a decisive, a terrible blow at our ene- 
mies. And though we had not exter- 
minated the race, only a few scores out 
of countless hundreds survived. 

Neither had we escaped wholly un- 
scathed. Several dozens of the Tss-zors 
had fallen, the losses of the Iss-dors 
had been fully as great, and scores bore 
wounds of battle as, triumphant, we 
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left the stinking cave behind us, and 
sped towards the city with lights blazing 
bravely and free from all danger of 
being beset by the fearsome Oz-moks. 

CHAPTER XI 

Amazing Developments 

R apidly the time passed. I had 
much to occupy my mind and 
■ to worry me, for despite my 
every effort, despite endless hours of 
experimenting, I failed utterly to pro- 
duce life synthetically. And unless 
I could create new larvae the entire 
population was doomed to extinction. 
What of it? you ask. What of it! 
Good God, man, can you imagine, can 
you conceive of dwelling here alone — 
alone in this weird inner world? Alone 
with only the monstrous, surviving Oz- 
moks, the bizarre, terrestrial inverte- 
brates, for company? Alone in a city 
of the dead, unable, single-handed, to 
maintain the lights, the water supply; 
cowering in the silence and darkness; 
fearing to go forth lest a ravenous, 
hovering giant vampire should seize me; 
dying slowly or more probably going 
raving mad? No, a thousand times No! 
Inhuman, grotesque, even repugnant as 
some of them are, these beings are com- 
panions, living, sentient creatures, and 
to be surrounded by them is a million 
times better than being alone. No won- 
^der, then, that I worked like a madman 
to try and produce the germ of life 
which would insure future generations 
of inhabitants of the city. And in the 
meantime the larvae on hand grew, 
and, knowing no other course to follow, 
I fed them all alike, for the secret of 
developing the various types of beings 
was as great a mystery to me as the pro- 
duction of living organisms from the 
sUm-like cellular tissues. With no lit- 
tle trepidation I watched the various 
larvae approach maturity. Some, I knew. 


would appear as Iss-dors, for tfieir 
larval forms were easily recognized. 
But the others! Would they prove to 
be Tss-zors, Mo-hals, Uk-kuls or Tu- 
jeers, or would they be some new and 
horrible freaks? 

But, despite my speculations and my 
concepts, I was utterly unprepared for 
the actuality. Picture if you can my 
amazement, my horror I might say, 
when larva after larva developed into 
the stalk-eyed, noseless, scarlet-skinned 
Cheek-horlks — the repulsive “Big- 
Heads”! 

There was but one thing to be done. 
I must destroy them as fast as they 
matured. If once they were discovered, 
I would unquestionably be put to death 
myself, for never would I be able to 
convince the Iss-dors and Tss-zors that 
I had not purposely produced a new 
brood- of the Cheek-horlks, that I had 
not conspired to reinstate the beings in 
control of the community. 

It was a terrible effort to bring my- 
self to kill the creatures. Despite the 
fact that there was nothing human about 
them, yet I felt like a murderer as I 
put the beings out of the way and de- 
stroyed all traces of their existence. 

And never will you realize what 
relief I felt when the Iss-dor larvae 
matured, gorgeous, fully developed, mag- 
nificent creatures far larger and more 
intelligent than any I had seen, the 
result no doubt of feeding them on the 
improper diet during their larval stage. 
But not until later did I realize what 
untoward results my ignorance of their 
food had brought about. The Iss-dors 
I had reared possessed sex ! There 
were males and females among them! 

Can you imagine, can you conceive 
what this meant to me? The crea- 
tures could breed! They could propagate 
their kind! A continuation of life was 
assured! No longer need I dread be- 
ing alone, the sole surviving being here. 
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No more need I rack my brains and toss 
feverishly through sleepless nights striv- 
ing to solve the secret of producing life 
artificially. 

What if I couldn’t produce Tss-zors, 
Tu-jeers and the other types? The 
Iss-dors laid claim to being the original 
race, they were by far the most intel- 
ligent of the lot, they were the most 
companionable, the most human of all, 
and I had produced a brood of super- 
Iss-dors, and had provided the way 
for them to increase and multiply and 
become the dominant — more, the only — 
race. 

Little did I dream that by accidentally 
producing these sexed Iss-dors I had 
jeopardized my own life. Yet such was 
the case. I am certain that my doom 
is sealed, that my end is near. During 
the months that have passed, since the 
Iss-dors commenced to breed, they have 
increased with amazing rapidity. And 
quite naturally the Tss-zors — ^as well as 
the other types — have become excited, 
angry, threatening. They have de- 
manded of me why I have not pro- 
duced members of their types capable 
of propagating their kind. They have 
openly accused me of plotting with the 
Iss-dors to destroy all other types and 
to take full possession of the dty. And 
war— terrible, devastating civil war— is 
imminent, a war of pitiless extermina- 
tion, a war which will not end until 
the last Tss-zor, the last Tu-jeer, the 
last Mo-hal and the last Uk-kal has 
been annihilated. 

Nee-ser has admitted this to be the 
case. And if I do not fall during the 
battles that will rage, I feel confident 
that I will eventually meet death at the 
hands of the Iss-dors. They possess 
no sentiment, no pity, no gratitude. Their 
sole ambition is to become the only 
sentient beings in this inner world, and 
as soon as my services and my presence 
are no longer essential to them they 


will put an end to me with as little com- 
punction as they will destroy the last 
Uk-kul or the last Tss-zor. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

I have made a tremendous, a most 
momentous discovery. Although my 
escape by the way I reached here is 
forever barred, I have discovered a 
means of communicating with the outer 
world! It seems incredible, miraculous, 
but it is true! 

Deep within the cavern of the reser- 
voir back of the city I discovered a nar- 
row shaft, a blow-hole caused no doubt 
by gaseous bubbles when the molten 
world cooled off ; and this shaft, I am 
positive, penetrates through the two hun- 
dred miles or more of the earth’s crust 
and communicates with the air of your 
outer world! I am certain this is so, 
for there is a strong upward draft at 
times and at other times a strong down- 
ward draft of air. And though it is 
impossible for me to escape from this 
inner world and ever again to look upon 
the faces of my fellow men, I feel 
that there is a chance — a very good 
chance — that I may be able to give to 
them, to you, perhaps, an account of 
my life here and of my amazing dis- 
coveries. 

My plan is this: I shall make a num- 
ber of spherical containers of the light 
Oss-ott metal. In each I shall place 
a copy of this manuscript, and having 
filled the containers with hydrogen I 
shall release them in the shaft when 
the draft of air is upward. Possibly 
they may never reach the surface of the 
earth. Possibly if they do they may 
float about in your atmosphere until the 
hydrogen has leaked out and they drop 
to earth or into the sea and are never 
found. But possibly one or more may 
travel upward to the sunlit atmosphere 
of your world and may be found, and 
thus may my fellow-men receive the 
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message from the inner world, probably 
a message from the dead. 

But the Iss-dors will never kill me. 
Never will those whose existence I have 
insured tear me to bits. For long I 
have carefully conserved a loaded cart- 
ridge, and when the moment comes I 
will put a bullet through my brain 
rather than be put to some terrible 
death by the beings I have saved from 
annihilation. 

When the end may come I cannot 
even guess. At any moment red war 
may burst into flame. At any time the 
Iss-dors may decide I am no longer 
needed. Perhaps — no, in fact probably 


— long before you or others read these 
words — (if by the grace of God they are 
ever read), my life will have been 
ended. And if I could but know that 
this manuscript had found its way into 
the hands of my fellow men on earth 
I would die supremely happy and con- 
tent. 

And now, my friend, farewell. To- 
morrow I release this and the other 
hydrogen-filled spheres. May God guide 
them to the outer world I once knew 
and may He see that this narrative 
reaches the hands for which it is in- 
tended. 

(Signed) Henry Marshall Thurlow.” 


The End 


Science Questionnaire 

1. What is the n, sometimes spelled “pi” and always pronounced so? (See page 6.) 

2. Why have we only, ten basic numbers, or including 0 ten digits? (See page 7.) 

3. What is the relation of shoes to the decimal system of notation? (See page 7.) 

4. What is the Delian problem? (See page 9.) 

5. What suggestion is to be found for a metal, cold resisting, garment? (See page 14.) 

6. What does the mind do in molding sensations? (See page 22.) 

7. Give a sequence of mental action? (See page 23.) 

8. What is the relation of thought to mind? (See page 23.) 

9. Where does the orbit of the asteroids lie? (See page 48.) 

10. What title is bestowed upon the asteroids? (See page 48.) 

11. Are there a number of asteroids? (See page 48.) 

12. What is the shape assigned by astronomers to celestial bodies? (See page SO.) 

13. How might that shape be departed from? (See page 50.) 

14. What diameter should a planetary plane have to resemble a mountain when on the 
surface of the earth? (See page 53.) 

15. What is the effect of platinum sponge on a mixture of hydrocarbon gas and 
oxygen? (See page 79.) 

16. How does man depend upon the sun? (See page 80.) 

17. Can water evaporate without the heat of the sun, or in the dark? (See page 82.) 

18. What is a nova? (See page 100.) 

19. What are Wolf-Rayet stars? (See page 100.) 

20. What is a light year? (See page 101.) 

21. What is the speed of light in air? (See page 101.) 
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The Never-Dying Light 

By J. LEWIS BURTT, B.Sc. 

This is a story with a definite moral and yet with science and adventure 
enough in it to make it thoroughly readable and enjoyable. It gives rather 
a new aspect of interstellar navigation. 


""''IT landlady 

remarked as she laid a pack- 
W age and a couple of letters at 
my elbow. 

She paused a moment. Then, 

“Another one come back, sir ?” she 
queried anxiously, no doubt connecting 
my returned manuscripts with her ar- 
rears of rent. 

I glanced idly at the package. 

“I guess so. Looks like — Oh!” 

Then I stopped and took another look 
at the package and changed my verdict, 
for the postmark was “Asuncion” and 
I’d certainly never sent any manuscripts 
to that remote part of South America. 

Interested now, I was about to pick 
up the parcel when I noticed that one 
of the letters bore the same postmark. 
I opened it and read, 

El Gran Chaco, 
via Asuncion, 

August 21st, 1933. 

“My very dear sir. 

You will no doubt grant me pardon 
for my so poor English, for I have but 
little of that tongue. 

The cause of my to you writing is to 
tell that at the same time with this letter 
comes to you a writing, what you I think 
call a manuscript, which was to me given 
by the Senor Colonel Maybright for to 
be sent to you. 

It may be that you will be of interest 
to know how come I meet with the 
Senor Colonel and just how come he is 
arrived to die in my arms.” 


So poor old “Maybe” was gone at last 1 
Had his five years of silence been a 
fruitful five years, or had he returned to 
civilization only to die a disappointed 
man I wondered. No doubt the letter 
would tell. 

I resumed my reading: 

“Since a month my native peon comes 
back to my humble abode one night, 
bearing on his back the body of a man 
not conscious, one marked with scars 
of many numbers of wounds, with the 
face pulled into lines of more than much 
suffering. 

We laid him on my bed and tried to 
do for him such services as one should 
do to the afflicted. 

The morning came and he awakened, 
but the mind of him was no longer 
there. What hells he had been through 
I did never find, but he made many rav- 
ings of great torments, of lights that 
never ceased to shine (We have, as you 
may know, Senor, legend stories of a 
such light far away inside the land). 
He raved of stars, of beginnings, of — 
ah! Senor, what use to repeat ffls mad- 
nesses ? 

I did the little for him that I could, 
but too far gone was he to save. He 
lives, after he brings himself to me, for 
ten days. At the end his mind comes to 
him again, and before he dies — may God 
his soul give to peace — he says to me 
that I give to you his writings. He says 
that, you his only friend are. He again 
says, ‘Tell Lewis — all of it true — give 
to the world.’ I promise on the cross, 
and then he dies with much quietness 
and with the laugh of peace on his face.” 



They made an imposing spectacle, did those twenty-five long, lean grey- 
hounds of space, each of them glistening from end to end of its thousand- 

yard length. 
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So he did find out something after all ! 
He must have succeeded or he would 
never have died with a smile on his 
face, for such I took the old priest’s 
“laugh of peace” to mean. The letter 
concluded, 

“I have with faithfulness obeyed my 
promise to the Senor Colonel, and to 
you I have sent the writings, taking 
them to the bureau at Asuncion in my 
own hand. 

Pray with me, Senor, for the peace 
of the much tried soul of our friend 
the Senor Colonel. 

With most tnie felicitations. 

Your very humble servant, 
Aloysius di Cavalho, S.J. 

Priest of El Gran Chaco 
Paraguay, 

I put down the letter, sad at heart for 
the loss of my old friend, yet some- 
how that sadness was mingled with the 
joy of knowing that he had succeeded 
in his life’s quest, for of that I felt 
quite certain. 

I turned to the package, opened it 
and discovered a pile of manuscript in 
“Maybe’s” familiar, almost indecipher- 
able scrawl, a manuscript written on 
some kind of fine parchment instead of 
paper. 

On the top was a letter which read: 
“Dear Old Son, 

I hate the idea that I’ll never see you 
again, at least not on this old earth, but 
I know I cannot last out long enough to 
get back to Canada. 

I have proved my theory of the origin 
of the human race, but the proof has 
cost me my life. I found the ‘nevp- 
d)nng light’ of which so many native 
legends tell, but that light has destroyed 
me. 

Its location I will not set down even 
to you, for the time is not yet. In some 
far-distant future, mankind will be ready 
to unlock its wondrous secrets and to 
use wisely the powers locked within that 
vast temple of radiant energy. At present 
it would be a curse to the, world, for 


such power needs to be controlled by 
greater wisdom than that of our twen- 
tieth century world. 

So let it lie for generations yet to 
come and, with the so-called savage, 
yet really wise, Indians, shun it, as ac- 
curst of the gods — for accurst it will 
surely be if its power is not wisely 
used. 

I am sending you a manuscript writ- 
ten in my moments of sanity. It is a 
translation of the record left by those 
of old time. Their record is inscribed 
on metal tablets, which are still in their 
place in the ‘Temple of the Undying 
Light.’ Its reading cost me my life, for 
no man can endure so much radiant 
energy without protection. 

Of my adventures while on the quest, 
of my capture by hostile tribes, of the 
torments I suffered as punishment for 
desecrating their sacred ‘Temple of the 
Undying Light’ by approaching its 
mystic holiness, I have no strength left 
to tell, though surely the tale would be 
a very epic in itself. 

Good-bye, old Son, give the truth to 
the world. They will scoff or call it 
fiction now, but some day they wil 
know. 1 

I cannot write more. I am very near 
the end and I must get out with the 
record. I’ve had five years of unutter- 
able hell, but what matters that now — 
I’ve won! 

So long, old Son, 

Maybe. 

Here then is the record. To him who 
discovered it be the credit. Of its truth 
I, its humble scribe, have no shadow of 
doubt. You who read, believe if you can, 
but, if not, at the least do not scoff, for, 
fact or fiction, it cost one brave man 
his life. 

* « * 

Here commences the record of the 
Great Salvation, written at the express 
command of the Great Leader, Adman- 
Kar himself, by the hand of Thot-Nubis, 
the recorder. 

It was in the time of our greatest 
prosperity, and of our most wonderful 
advance in civilization and in the knowl- 
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edge of the sciences, that the judgment 
fell upon our beautiful world of Parydis. 
Let men call it a natural phenomenon 
if they will, we who survive know well 
that it was no chance happening, for 
had we not received many a warning that 
our wickedness, or pride of power, our 
gross materialism, must bring us to the 
inevitable catastrophe? 

The first warning was given in the 
year 57,093 (i.e. according to the old 
records dating from the first formation 
of the world-empire of Parydis). A 
young astronomer, working in one of the 
gigantic extra-atmospheric observatories, 
noticed a slight dimming of the stars in 
the direction of our sun’s motion. Most 
of the older observers, such being always 
the way of men of science, scoffed at the 
report as an optical illusion, but the 
young man stuck to his statement and, 
furthermore, added his contention that 
the phenomonon was due to a nebulosity 
which was drifting between our sun and 
these other stars. 

This contention was soon proved to be 
correct, and the older men, being de- 
feated in their scepticism, now shifted 
their ground to the attitude of, “Well, 
what of it? It’s of no consequence what- 
ever — merely a passing phenomenon.” 

But again they had to change their 
views. Within a year it was discovered 
that the nebula was of vastly greater 
extent than had been supposed, and not 
only so, but that it was increasing very 
definitely in volume, mass, and density. 

By this time the scientists of the world 
were becoming distinctly worried. Here 
was the definite formation of a tre- 
mendous mass of matter out of nothing- 
ness, a condition which, according to 
their teachings, was absolutely impos- 
sible. And yet it was! There was no 
doubt about it. Neither was there any 
doubt that our sun, with all of his at- 
tendant planets, must meet and pass 
through the very centre of the ever-grow- 


ing mass, with what result none could 
say. 

Those few of us who still clung to our 
belief in an intelligent Diety, a supreme 
Judge of all Creation, saw the phenome- 
non as the “finger of God,” as the means 
being prepared for the destruction of a 
godless world. However that may be, 
you who in future ages read this record 
may judge for yourselves. My duty is 
merely to record the events as they ap- 
peared to us of the “Faithful” who were 
saved. 

The astronomers fixed twenty years 
hence as the time of the sun’s entry into 
the nebula — twenty years in which to 
figure out the probable results of the 
collision and to find means of minimiz- 
ing, if possible, any bad effects it might 
have upon humanity. 

It sounded simple enough. Our scien- 
tists had many a time boasted that no 
problem could be found that they could 
not eventually solve. Yet somehow they 
didn’t seem to have much success with 
this one. 

One great trouble among them was 
that they could not agree among them- 
selves as to what would result from the 
contact. One school said that nothing 
would happen at all except some very 
fine, meteoric displays extending over a 
period of months. Another school bade 
us prepare for an ice-age, arguing that, 
when our solar system entered the cloud, 
there would be a great diminution in 
the amount of energy received from the 
sun. A third group predicted intense 
electrical storms accompanied by terrible 
floods, contending that the nebula was 
of a watery nature and would condense 
upon our worlds. Still a fourth group 
bade us prepare for certain and terrible 
death. The contact, they assured us, 
would result in such a bombardment of 
our sun by the nebulous gases that the 
result would be a tremendous increase 
in the surface heat of that luminary. In 
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other words, our star was about to 
become what is commonly termed a 
“nova,” or new star. 

We were familiar with such phenom- 
ena, for our astronomers had observed 
hundreds of these novae, stars which 
would blaze out suddenly into intense 
brilliance for a short time, afterwards 
dying down again and becoming “plan- 
etary nebulae” (or in some cases what 
are called Wolf-Rayet stars? — May- 
bright)* 

Such a result would indeed be a 
calamity, for the increased solar heat 
would be sufficient to bum up all life 
from off the planets. 

Discussions raged almost continuous- 
ly for more than ten years. In the mean- 
time the nebula continued to increase, 
and our solar system to draw nearer 
and nearer to it. 

We who believed it to be the Judge- 
ment Day were already preparing for 
the end of our present existence, even 
in the face of a world’s scorn and op- 
position. To us it was now quite obvious 
that a destruction by fire was about to 
overtake our system, and all our ener- 
gies were directed towards the discovery 
of a way of escape, so that some at least 
might survive. 

By the year 57,108 — fifteen years 
after the first warning — the ‘nova’ 
theory had become almost universally 
accepted among the scientists, but so far 
no practical suggestion for saving the 
race had eventuated. 

By now the nebula was distinctly vis- 
ible at certain seasons of the year, as a 
distinct haziness in the sky on clear, dark 
nights. In cloudy weather, or when it 
was above the horizon during daylight, 
it was, of course, invisible. Yet somehow 
we always seemed to be conscious of its 

* A remarkable class of stars, wkite or jellowish, and 
only about 100 in number: observed spectroscopically by 
MM. Wolf & Rayet, Pans, 1867. Their spectrum con- 
tains many yellow and blue bands, indicating hydrogen, 
and helium, perhaps in process of formation. 


ominous presence, and a sense of gloom 
and of impending disaster pervaded all 
Parydis. / 

A movement was started by a group 
of optimistically inclined ‘experts” for 
a wholesale migration to the outermost 
planet, where they believed the increased 
heat would be endurable, and where they 
hoped to survive. 

This movement was joined by count- 
less thousands, including many of the 
“Faithful,” who believed that this was 
the Way of Salvation referred to in 
our ancient prophecies. So rapidly did 
this movement develop that by 57,110 
nearly half the population of Parydis 
had crossed the void to that cold outer 
world of Shehalo. 

Still there were a few of us — perhaps 
a thousand in all — who remained firm 
in our conviction that the old prophecies 
were true and that not only Parydis but 
our whole system must perish unless 
some miracle of universal repentance 
should occur to avert the imminent doom. 

Quietly, unostentatiously, yet with- 
out any effort at secrecy, we went about 
our daily business, carrying on as best 
we might among the disturbed conditions 
of life. This was less difficult than might 
be supposed for, after the great migra- 
tion to Shehalo was completed, the rest 
of the Parydians settled back into their 
old ways of life, ignoring almost en- 
tirely the dread menace of the nebula. 
Thus easily does familiarity even with 
great danger breed contempt for it. 

So far not one of us had been able to 
discover any possible solution to our 
problem. Seventeen years had gone by 
since the first warning sign had appeared, 
seventeen years of faithful adherence to 
our belief, seventeen years of constant 
searching of the sacred books, yet seven- 
teen years of utter strivings without re- 
sult. 

Only three short years were left — years 
nearly a fifth shorter than those of this 
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strange world of our adoption — ^in which 
to complete our work. Yet we were not 
discouraged. The conviction grew that 
some would yet be saved, that some 
would assuredly survive to carry on the 
race. 

This conviction had become so ab- 
solutely a part of ourselves that not 
even the long years of failure could 
shake our faith, not even the jeers and 
persecutions of our world could daunt 
us. We knew, knew beyond any doubt- 
ing. 

Among our little group were one or 
two men of science, men who now spent 
their whole time in working for a solu- 
tion of the great problem. 

It was in the early part of 57,110 that 
one of these men, the “kar” or pro- 
fessor Adman, gave us the first gleam 
of encouragement. One evening he called 
us all together in our temple and ac- 
quainted us with the inspiring news. 

“There is,” he told us, “a not too dis- 
tant star whose motions my son Canin 
and I have been observing with interest 
for some time. 

“We are now practically certain that 
this star is the parent of a series of 
planets. Its perturbations during the past 
three years seem to point to this con- 
dition, though naturally we cannot get 
sufficient data for real proof. 

“Now, friend, in spite of the uncer- 
tainty of our observations and calcula- 
tions, I have a definite inner conviction 
that there lies the Way of Salvation. I 
feel inspired to urge on you the follow- 
ing course. 

“Let us build a fleet of space-vessels, 
larger than any that have ever been con- 
structed on Parydis, equip them with 
every necessity, and as much else of the 
best things of the world as we possibly 
can. Let us prepare to set forth in 
them, trusting to the All Merciful to 
guide us safely through the fearsome 
void, and bring us at last to another 


world, where we may build up a new 
civilization on a better and a saner 
foundation.” 

He ceased. For some time no one 
spoke. Interplanetary flight we had long 
been used to, but the idea, of this tre- 
mendous flight through the unimagin- 
able distances of outer space, was too 
immense for our minds to grasp all at 
once. 

Then the storm of questions broke. 

“How far off was this star?” “How 
hot was it?” “Was it not also in possible 
danger from the nebula?” — questions by 
the hundred. 

When the excitement finally died 
down, we summed up the situation this 
way: 

The first magnitude star known as 
the “Wolf Star” gave indications of the 
presence of a planet or planets whose 
size might be anything from a thousand 
to fifty-thousand miles in diameter (Our 
own Parydis had a diameter of about 
10,000 miles). 'There were probably sev- 
eral, each in its own orbit, so that there 
was a distinct possibility that one at 
least might be found habitable. 

The star was distant about eight 
light-years (calculated as nearly as pos- 
sible into earth measurement — May- 
bright)*, and might possibly be reached 
within about two hundred years of 
Paradian time, i.e. in about a third of a 
lifetime, if all went well. 

The question now before us was to 
decide whether this was the prophecied 
way or whether there was not some 
better plan which had not yet been re- 
vealed. On this point Adman and Canin 
were not in agreement. Adman argued 
for it on the grounds of its possibility 
and of his ovm inward convictions. He 
constantly affirmed the words of the 
prophecies that the race should dwell 
in a “new world.” 

* The distance light would travel in a year: in a 
second light travds 186,600 miles, which is a light 
•ecolul 
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Canin, on the contrary, contended that 
the journey was not possible, not even 
with greatly improved space-ships. He 
had, he said, no inner convictions on the 
point, but argued solely from the view- 
point of the impracticability of the pro- 
ject and from the evidence of observed 
facts. He admitted the insistence of the 
prophecies concerning the “new world,” 
but maintained that the term was used 
figuratively in the meaning of a new 
and righteous social order. 

The discussion waxed hot through a 
series of special meetings lasting in all 
some four days. In the end we decided 
that we should go forward with prep- 
arations for this great flight, at least until 
something occurred to indicate a better 
plan, but that we should not actually em- 
bark until the last possible moment. 

S O another year and a half passed by. 

The great ships were all ready, 
though not yet loaded. They made an 
imposing spectacle did those twenty-five 
long, lean greyhounds of space, each of 
them glistening from end to end of its 
thousand yard length. 

The regular liners, with their dull 
aluminoid casings, looked very drab 
against our gold-plated fleet — gold- 
plated not so much for appearance as 
for resistance to surface disintegration, 
for, strange as it may seem, the other- 
wise useless gold was now found to be 
by far the most resistant of all metals 
to the destructive effects of spatial cold. 
The discovery, by the way, was due to 
an accidental result of one of the ex- 
periments performed by Canin’s younger 
brother, Bel. 

I mention the incident chiefly be- 
cause it was the beginning of the jeal- 
ousy that eventually caused Canin to 
come to hate, and finally to kill his 
younger brother, an incident deplorable 
enough in itself, but still more tragic 
in its results to humanity. But of that 


later. We must go on with our story. 

During this period, those of our 
brethren who could be spared from the 
work of construction and preparation, 
devoted their time to attempting to con- 
vince the rest of the world of the ur- 
gency of their danger. They did persuade 
a few, but humanity, as always, pre- 
ferred their own opinions and obstin- 
acies, so that, when we did finally leave, 
there were fewer than two thousand 
souls all told. 

T he nebula was getting very close 
now. The stars over an area of 
about fifty degrees in diameter were 
distinctly hazy. The nebula itself did 
shine, but only very faintly, probably 
only by reflected light from our sun. 

Calculations showed that the outer 
fringe of it would contact the sun in 
about eighty days more, reaching Pary- 
dis, which would be towards the side 
remote from the sun, about twenty days 
later (our orbit was about 100 million 
miles in radius, and the relative speed 
of approach was roughly forty miles a 
second). 

If, as we supposed, the contact should 
result in a thousand-fold increase in the 
sun’s surface radiation, we needed to 
get away almost at once, for it was 
essential for us to be at least a thousand 
million miles away at the time of maxi- 
mum brilliance. At a maximum accelera- 
tion of forty feet per second this dis- 
tance would require about sixty days, 
at the end of which time we should be 
travelling at about four thousand miles 
a second. In other words we needed to 
get started without about thirty days in 
order to have a little leeway. 

No other solution had been proposed 
even by the recalcitrant Canin, and by 
now we were all thoroughly convinced 
that we had read the prophecies and the 
astronomical signs correctly. 

As soon as the final preparations for 
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dq)arture b^an, we dropped all efforts 
to persuade others to accompany us. It 
was too late now. Their chance for sal- 
vation had passed. Our ships had their 
full complement of passengers, and there 
was no time to build more — our original 
twenty-five had already increased to 
forty-two. 

Even though all plans had been care- 
fully drawn up, yet we should need all 
those thirty days for final preparations. 
There were small mountains of food 
supplies to be stored, innumerable car- 
loads of blocks of ice to be packed into 
the outer shells and storage tanks. 

Supplying of food and water, and 
fuel, for two thousand people, even for 
a few months, is a considerable under- 
taking. We must prepare for the longest 
time we possibly could. At the least we 
calculated that it would take us sixty or 
seventy years (not two hundred as we 
had originally estimated) to reach our 
assumed destination, for the Wolf-Rayet 
star was at least eight light years dis- 
tant, and our maximum speed could not 
exceed about one eighth that of light 
(too much relativity-strain if we ex- 
ceeded that, we calculated). 

Before commencing this part of our 
labour. Adman, who had become one 
of our leading advisers, called the as- 
sembly together and said; 

“Friends and true believers. So far 
we have worked together in harmony 
and good fellowship, working in groups, 
each of which has taken its own part 
in the preparations. Now, however, it 
seems to me that we should be banded 
into a single organization, with a leader 
having the powers of a commander-in- 
chief. 

“You are well aware of the dangers 
attendant on spatial navigation, you 
know the demoralizing effects of the 
long, dragging monotonies of the void. 
To me it seems that our protection from 
the evil effects of these conditions lies 


only in a rigid, yet beneficent, discipline, 
absolutely enforceable by commanders 
who are themselves under the direction 
of a single dictator. 

“In short, though we are organized for 
peaceable ends, methinks that we should 
be disciplined and organized as though 
for war. What say you, friends?” 

The idea was so reasonable that it 
was adopted without question. Neither 
was there any discussion as to our choice 
of leader. With one accord we acclaimed 
Adman himself as our commander, plac- 
ing ourselves under his authority, volun- 
tarily yet irrevocably, for good or ill. 

^^OW the real thrill of the adventure 

^ began to make itself felt among 
us. Until we actually commenced the 
loading of the ships, I don’t think any 
of us had really grasped the fact that we 
were to leave our beautiful, wonderful 
Parydis for ever. 

The loading went on apace despite the 
secrecy we now felt it wise to preserve 
— we were afraid of starting a panic if 
it became known that our departure was 
so imminent, and we had no desire to 
be murdered by any angry mob trying 
to steal our ships. 

The first real intimation of the mag- 
nitude of the catastrophe came about 
three days before we were ready to 
leave. The outer planet, Shehalo, was at 
this time on the side of the sun near- 
est the nebula, which was now almost 
touching Shehalo’s orbit. Parydis was, as 
I have said, almost in quadrature, so 
that Shehalo was visible for some hours 
after sunset. 

On this particular evening Bel called 
through to all the ships, in which we 
were now living for protection against 
possible riots, and invited us to watch 
the planet through our telescopic screens. 

“You should see some very interesting 
phenomena,” he told us, “It is certain 
that the outer fringes of the nebula con- 
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tain a great deal of hydrogen. When they 
begin to penetrate the atmosphere of 
Shehalo anything may happen.” 

Here was a factor that, for some inex- 
plicable reason, had not been given any 
particular thought. Certainly those who 
moved to Shehalo in the great migra- 
tion could not have considered the pos- 
sibilities of such a contact between an 
oxygen-laden atmosphere and a sweep- 
ing mass of hydrogen. 

Bel’s words brought home to us some- 
thing of the hideous drama that was 
about to be enacted, and, fascinated, we 
all sat in the observation rooms, our 
eyes glued to the screens. 

There, in full view, was the little 
silvery disk of Shehalo, racing steadily 
across the sky. We held it in the centre 
of the screen and watched as the stars 
crept slowly forward across the magic 
sheet. 

Along the extreme forward edge ap- 
peared the first haziness. With slow but 
inexorable grandeur the nebula swept 
on. 

Five minutes passed— ten minutes — 
the contact was very near now. 

They touched. 

For a long minute nothing happened. 
Then — 

I think we all started back with a cry 
of horror as the atmosphere of our 
sister world, the refuge of millions of 
our race, blazed out in a flaming hell of 
fire. 

For a moment it seemed as though 
Shehalo had become a world of glowing 
fire, a ball of red-hot radiance. Then, 
as the nebula swept on, it caught up 
with it a part of that blazing atmosphere. 

Out towards us shot a fiery tongue of 
bluish flame. Like a burnished sword it 
hung quivering in space, looking for 
all the world as though about to plunge 
straight into our own little globe. 

Amazed and horror-struck we sat, un- 
til, at last, our great Leader muttered. 


“The Sword of the Lord!” 

Then in a choking voice he said pious- 
ly. 

“God is merciful. Their end was 
swift.” 

H OW long we sat in horror-stricken 
silence I know not. All I remem- 
ber was that day had come before any- 
one made a move. We had witnessed a 
calamity such as occurs once only in 
milleniums, the destruction of a world, 
and the realization of its stupendous- 
ness was more than human minds could 
carry. 

It was certain that we must leave at 
once. If such was the effect on a planet, 
what must be the result when the sun 
itself was struck? Those unfortunates 
remaining on Parydis would not long 
remain passive now. Unless we got away 
very soon we should have no chance, 
for well we knew the madness of panic 
that would cause us to be mobbed by 
raging, fighting thousands. Well we 
knew that in their madness of despair 
they would not let us escape if they 
themselves could not. 

Only just in time did we set out. 
Even as the dawn broke on the fateful 
morning, we saw approaching our bar- 
riers a mass of raving, crazed humanity. 
Within a few minutes they would be on 
us. 

Now our organization, our choice of 
commander, proved its value. Without 
hesitation, without even stopping to 
change from his night attire. Adman 
stepped to the master visophone. 

One order he gave. 

“Stations for flight. All ships prime 
motors.” 

So well planned had each detail been 
that less than thirty seconds elapsed 
before the slowest of the captains had 
replied. 

“All ready and scaled, sir.” 

Yet, even so, the barriers had gone 
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down. Before the next order could be 
voiced, a howling mob was already bash- 
ing at several of the ships with the 
frenzy of despair, using axes, hammers, 
everything they could lay their maddened 
hands on. 

The next order came, still in the 
same unperturbed voice. 

“Prepare to take flight, regular forma- 
tion.” 

But even so a full minute more must 
elapse before those gigantic tubes could 
blast forth their energies. That was the 
one thing that could not be hurried. 
Those rocket-motors must have their 
full hundred seconds to pre-heat if they 
were to function properly without burn- 
ing out. 

The clang of sledge-hammers, the 
crack of rifle shots, the rasp of chain- 
saws, sounded loud and threatening 
against the gilded sides of the ships. 

Would their armor stand the terrific 
pounding? Would those tempered, look- 
out windows crack under the blows? 
One break and one alone would be 
enough to disable a ship for space flight. 
True, it could still rise into the upper 
air and effect repairs there, but in such 
case our attackers would be almost 
certain to train the great aerial guns on 
us, and then — 

I don’t know how the rest felt, but I 
must confess that for a moment or two 
my faith wavered. What if, after all, we 
were not to be saved? Would that in- 
terminable hundred seconds never end? 

With the suddenness of a typhoon the 
tension was burst by a howling roar. At 
last one of the tubes was firing! 

Now, almost more quickly than we 
could count, roar after roar signalled 
the firing of more and more tubes. 

The scene outside was ghastly. The 
rush of flame from the rockets had 
caught hundreds in its blast. Hundreds 
more were sucked into the hellish stream 
and shot through like leaves blown by a 


fan. Yet, horrible as was our take off, 
the terror was but momentary, for just 
as the last tube caught. Adman, standing 
there with the calm of perfect control, 
gave his third order. 

“Take off!" 

Instantly the roar of the rockets rose 
to a howling, piercing shriek. An im- 
mense hand seemed to press us downward 
and backward. We were off! 

^OR over sixty eventless days we 
pressed steadily on, flying with 
smooth, effortless (or so it seemed to us 
in the ships) acceleration. Yet the days 
were by no means monotonous. Adman 
and his staff had most wisely arranged 
the duties of the company so that every- 
one had a reasonable amount of occupa- 
tion. There were look-outs to be kept, 
observations and calculations to be made, 
domestic and social duties to be carried 
out, the little ones to be amused, edi.- 
cated, and cared for. There were plans 
to be drawn up for the long, long years 
ahead of us, plans which must incluot 
training for our life of the future, 
training which must fit us to meet and 
overcome obstacles and dangers of every 
imaginable description, for who could 
say just what conditions we must be 
prepared to meet. 

Neither was amusement and enter- 
tainment to be neglected. All these things 
must be planned for, if our expedition 
was to prove successful, and if <vt 
were to survive the journey without be- 
coming oppressed by our confinement, 
if we were, in fact, to avoid the boredom 
and monotony that would perforce erd 
in chaos and madness. 

No, these first days of adjustment 
gave us no time for speculation or repin- 
ing. I think Adman so arranged things 
of deliberate intent, though at the time 
it appeared otherwise. Perhaps, even 
now, we do not realize the full extent 
of his kindly wisdom. 
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On our sixty-third day out (we 
kept Parydian time throughout all our 
long wanderings) we were called by the 
young operator Anark, the son of Canin, 
who was on observation in the lead ship, 
and told that the first outlying streamers 
of the nebula were about to contact the 
sun. 

Although we were by this time some 
1200 million miles out, having made 
rather better acceleration than we ex- 
pected, yet on the warning being given. 
Adman gave orders for all to take 
“danger stations.” 

1 HAVE tried and tried to write a 
description of that mervelous yet ter- 
rible contact, that flaming death of a solar 
system, and yet I cannot do it. I have 
asked a score of our most gifted scribes 
to write it for me, but without avail. 
Such things may not be described by 
the pen of man, though every awful 
detail may be burned indelibly into his 
memory. 

How may one begin to picture the 
blazing out of the sun’s great corona, 
how speak of the wondrous series of 
changes that, within a few short hours, 
raised the little orange disk of the dis- 
tant sun to a huge, scintillating ball of 
blue-white glory, as the outer layers of 
the star expanded into magnificent incan- 
descence. How may one describe the 
oppression, the wave of fear and dread 
that swept over us as the blasts of radi- 
ance, striking like veritable missiles, 
heated up the shells of our golden vessels. 

Truly were we ‘escaped by the skin 
of our teeth’, as one of our number put 
it. For days we endured a stifling heat, 
a radiance that seemed to penetrate even 
the thick metal shells of the ships, for 
while we were only a dozen times our 
former distance from the sun, that sun 
had blazed out into a splendour ten- 
thousand-fold more magnificent in his 
death than he had been in his life. 


So terrible was this period that the 
actual destruction of our own Parydis 
passed almost unheeded save by the 
official observers. Yet, by the mercy of 
God, we were able to endure, and gradu- 
ally yet steadily, as we fled away from 
that scene of destruction,, conditions 
adjusted themselves, and before long, we 
were making full use of our rocket- 
exhaust heaters to combat the appalling 
frigidity of outer space itself. 

Of our long journey to the “Wolf- 
Rayet star’ I need not write. Such 
incidents as did occur were of no 
importance and of no interest to pos- 
terity — just the expected adventures of 
space-travelling. 

We had approached within about a 
fifth of a light-year of the magnificent 
star when Bel, who, to Canin’s disgust, 
had proved himself the best of all our 
astronomers, voiced the first doubt. 

“I am afraid” he told us of tiie council, 
“that the ‘Wolf-Rayet star’ is not our 
destined home, and that our journey 
must continue for many years yet.” 

“Why?” I asked impulsively, for like 
most of the rest, I had been full of plans 
for our debarkation. 

“Just because I cannot find those 
planets we thought were there.” he 
answered quietly. 

“What!” came the exclamation from 
a dozen throats. 

“As I said,” he replied calmly, “the 
perturbations of the star’s movement are 
not due to planets. They are entirely 
accounted for by the pull of its little 
companion star. Look!” 

He swung the telescope on to the 
screen. 

Yes, there beside the ‘Wolf’, as we 
called it, was a tiny white speck, a little 
sun, one of those strange, dwarf suns, 
white-hot, incredibly dense, and most 
certainly not habitable. And that was 
alll 
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The faces of my companions, and I 
doubt not my own as well, showed a 
mixture of emotions, faith struggling 
with bitter disappointment. Canin looked 
blackly at his brother, as though the dis- 
appointment had been Bel’s fault. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, it had been Canin’s 
own observations that had led us to this 
very star. 

Adman, as always unshaken in his 
confidence and serenity, said quietly, 

“Children, do not let one disappoint- 
ment daunt your faith. What matters 
it if we have to journey on for a few 
years more? Have we not provision for 
a full five-hundred years? Has not our 
God protected us throughout these sev- 
enty years?” 

Then, turning to Bel, he said, 

“Go on, son. Tell us more.” 

Bel smiled that slow, sweet smile of 
his. 

“Your faith, my father, is justified I 
truly believe. Our journey to the ‘Wolf- 
star’ has not been in vain, even though 
we may not stay here. To me it shows 
very clearly the wondrous guidance of 
our God as shown to us by my brother 
“(Bel ever tried to calm and placate that 
fierce jealousy of his brother)” for 
now that we have come so far, the next 
part of our journey is made clear before 
us. 

“Away beyond the ‘Wolf* lies another 
sun, a smaller, cooler star, more like 
our own lost sun. From Parydis this 
sun appeared as an unimportant and 
uninteresting star, which showed no 
reason why we should study it. 

“From our present position its motions 
may be observed with more accuracy and, 
friends — ” he hesitated a long moment, 
then quite slowly continued, “its motions 
have almost convinced me that it, and 
not the ‘Wolf’ is our future home.” 

A babel of questioning broke out, but 
with a little gesture he stilled it. 

“No, I cannot prove the existence of 


planets. I only expect it, but even as my 
father knew within himself that ours 
was the right course, so now I too feel 
within me . the same conviction.” 

He shifted the screep slightly. 

“There,” he said dramatically, point- 
ing to a tiny point of pale light, “there 
lies our future home!” 

It seemed obvious enough that this 
was the only possible course to pursue, 
yet Canin, I suppose because the sugges- 
tion had come from Bel, negatived it. 
He offered as a counter proposal that 
we turn back and attempt to re-settle 
our old world of Parydis. There was 
some little discussion but it soon died 
out for, as Adman pointed out, although 
our old sun had lost most of its tempor- 
ary brilliance, yet it was still much hotter 
than before the catastrophe. He pointed 
out, too, that the terrific scorching that 
Parydis had undergone must at the very 
least have destroyed every vestige of 
cultivated soil, even if it had not com- 
pletely destroyed both oceans and atmos- 
phere. In any event some millions of 
years must elapse before there could be 
any possibility of life existing again on 
Parydis. 

So Canin’s proposal came to nothing, 
but its effect on the man himself was, 
unfortunately, less innocuous, for each 
incident of this sort seemed to add fuel 
to his now flaming jealousy. 

To say that we were not disappointed 
would be a lie, but after all it was hardly 
to be expected that our first objective, 
out of the many thousands of possible 
worlds, should prove suitable. 

After all, our years of traveling had 
not been unhappy ones. We had found 
occupation and interest enough for all. 
Many of our children had known no 
other life, and, I fancy, were almost 
pleased that the life to which they had 
always been accustomed was to continue 
for a while yet. Only a few of the old 
ones seemed a little sad for a time. One 
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could understand their thoughts. After 
all it would hive been pleasant for them 
to set foot once more on a habitable 
world before their span of human life 
should be completed. 

So we altered our course, sweeping 
past the magnificent ‘Wolf-star’ at a 
distance of many light-days, and head- 
ing straight for the little pale star that 
already we had begun to call “our sun’’. 

The journey was without incident, so 
much so that we often used to laugh 
about the old fiction tales in which the 
terrors and dangers of interstellar travel- 
ing were depicted so dramatically. . 

No, space traveling, once out of the 
local zone of meteoric stones surrounding 
a sun, is so safe that in the whole cen- 
tury and more of our wanderings, never 
once was a single ship in danger. With 
plenty of food and fuel the only danger 
lies in the mental effect of the monotony, 
and even that, as we proved, can be 
fully guarded against in a well-organized 
expedition of sufficient size, though no 
doubt it would be a serious matter in 
the case of a single, lone ship. 

We commenced to decelerate a full 
year before we reached our new sun. 
For once Canin and Bel were in agree- 
ment. Neither they nor anyone else saw 
any sense in tearing up to our new home, 
if such it should prove to be, at twenty- 
thousand miles a second, and then strain- 
ing ourselves and our ship to the limit 
by attempting to stop within a couple 
of weeks. 

It was now certain that this sun had 
at least four planets, but it was not so 
certain that they were habitable. All 
four were very massive and very dis- 
tant from their sun. Certainly none of 
them would be possible homes for us. 

It seemed very probable, however, that 
there must be other and smaller planets, 
as well as satellites. For one thing the 
largest of the visible planets was the 
innermost one, and also its orbital radius 


seemed to be too great for it to be actu- 
ally the nearest to the parent sun. 

The observers became keener and 
keener as we approached. The rivalry 
among them for the first discovery of a 
smaller world was intense, though always 
friendly. 

Four months from the beginning of 
the deceleration the first of the smaller 
worlds was seen. Then in rapid succes- 
sion came the discovery of three others. 
All four of these worlds were reasonably 
close to the sun, and all four were 
smaller than Parydis. Surely at least one 
of them would be habitable. 

Adman, who still retained his ability 
and vigor, despite his six-hundred and 
eighty years, gave orders that we should 
visit each planet in turn and make a 
careful survey before coming to any 
decision as to settlement. 

The fourth planet, being on the side 
of the sun nearest to us, was visited 
first. A strange little world it seemed 
to us. Scarcely more than one third the 
size of our lost Parydis it was, yet its 
distance from its sun made its habit- 
ability seem probable. 

But no. On closer inspection it proved 
to be an arid, dried-out globe with 
neither oceans or rivers. Some traces of 
vegetation there were and so we drifted 
closer and twice circumnavigated it be- 
fore we managed to tear ourselves away. 

For, though it was certainly not habit- 
able now, yet we were fascinated by the 
unmistakable evidence of a former settle- 
ment by an advanced race of beings. 

Had they been men like ourselves? 
Had they been grotesque monsters ? 
Had they perchance been angelic in 
appearance ? We cannot say. All we 
could tell was that they had been highly 
civilized and that they must have put up 
a heroic and age-long fight against the 
ever-encroaching drought — the traces of 
their remarkable irrigation system proved 
that. 
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What had been their ultimate fate? 
Had they, at last, perished utterly of 
drought? Or had a remnant escaped, 
even as we had done, to rebuild their 
civilization on some far-distant planet? 
Who knows ? 

We liked to think that some did sur- 
vive to find for themselves a new and 
happier world, and so we named the 
little desert-world ‘Manaar’, “the Abdn- 
doned’’. 

We did not make any close inspection 
of the innermost planet. Our telescopes 
showed plainly enough that it was 
nothing but a ball of heat-riven rocks, 
waterless, airless, and utterly lifeless. 
So we passed by, leaving to its solitude 
that little world that we could not resist 
naming ‘Abfar’, ‘The Scorched’. 

The next planet, the second from the 
sun, showed more promise. That it had 
an atmosphere and plenty of water was 
certain, for, long before we reached it, 
we could see the rolling cloud masses 
that hid its surface. 

Cautiously, yet hopefully, we plunged 
beneath those misty veils. Thousands 
on thousands of feet thick they were, 
unbroken, dense, ancj gloomy beyond 
words. Beneath them we found a misty, 
dreary world, a world of swamp, hideous 
reptiles, of giant fungoid growths. A 
sense of horror and depression held us 
all the time we staid below that massy 
cloud cap. Not one of us but dreaded, 
with a great and heartfelt dread, the 
thought that perhaps this must be our 
home. Nevertheless Adman, wise as 
usual, insisted on a careful survey, care- 
ful test of the atmosphere, of the waters, 
and of the quality of such light as did 
manage to filter through the fogs and 
clouds. 

The final report was both cheering and 
depressing. We could live on this world, 
but conditions would be difficult in the 
extreme, and perhaps several generations 
must pass before our descendents could 


expect to adapt themselves wholly to 
the all-pervading dampness, to the lack 
of light, and to the low oxygen content 
of the atmosphere. 

At the worst we now knew that we 
had found some kind of a refuge. At 
best we might hope for better conditions 
on the last of the four worlds. 

And our hopes and faith were fully 
justified, for even as we approached that 
other world, we felt that we wanted to 
live there. 

What a contrast to that gloomy planet 
— ‘Nodar’, ‘The Oppressive’, as we 
named it — ^that we had just visited ! 
Here was a world, not so very much 
smaller than our beloved Parydis, neither 
too near the sun nor too far distant 
from it. It seemed to be a world of 
bteuty, of happy sunshine, tempered 
with cooling clouds and rain, a world of 
great continents scattered among deep 
oceans, a world in which we could pick 
and choose our dwelling places, until 
each had found the conditions that 
pleased him most. 

As we sailed gently down through the 
atmosphere, our first inipressions were 
more than confirmed. Oh, the joy of 
seeing again a bright blue sky, of gazing 
on the wondrous colours of a sunrise, 
seen through the many miles of atmos- 
phere ! The younger ones, those who had 
forgotten or who had never seen our 
lost Parydis, could scarcely contain them- 
selves for rapture at these beauties, and 
call on call came through from the ships, 
begging Adman to let us live there. 

His one reply to all these importuni- 
ties was, 

“Patience, children, patience yet a little 
while.’’ 

And patient we had to be, until every 
test of atmosphere, water, and light had 
been carefully verified. 

Then came the eagerly awaited verdict. 

“All is well, friends. This world is 
in every way suitable. On it we may live 
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and be happy. Conditions are even more 
desirable than they were on Parydis. 

“Let us praise Gk)d for our deliverance, 
and in so doing remember humbly that 
though this world that He has given to 
us is a heavenly place, yet we, if we 
follow the follies of our lost brethren, 
may still make it into a veritable hell 
of misery. 

“So, as you give thanks, pray also 
that such evil may not come among us.” 

Was this warning prophetic, I won- 
der? In the light of subsequent events 
it seems so. 

Of our settlement in our new world, 
which already we had named ‘Ahrets’, 
or ‘Home’, I need not write. For full 
fifty years we worked and builded in 
happiness and harmony. All save for the 
growing sombreness and bitterness of 
that strange man, Canin. 

Adman, by this time an old man, 
though still retaining his full strength 
and mental power, felt that he should 
pass over the reins of government to 
one of fewer years. He called us all 
together and asked us to choose his suc- 
cessor. But this we would not do. To 
him, who for these many, many years 
had led us so wisely and so courageously, 
must go the honour of appointing his 
own successor. 

The old patriarch seemed reluctant to 
name one to follow him, but at last, 
and with evident effort, he spoke. 

“Friends and faithful followers, you 
have given me a hard task. There are 
many into whose hands I should like to 
give the control. There is, for instance, 
my eldest son, Canin; there is Bel, his 
brother; there is Thot-Nubis, who has 
so loyally stood by my side; there is 
Kherab, our wise and learned instructor; 
there is — oh! there are so many others 
that I could name. But to one only may 
I give the honour, and that one must be 
the most worthy of all, selected without 
fear or favour. Therefore, I name as my 


successor in office as Guide and Ruler 
of the people of Ahrets, my second son, 
Bel.” 

Any further speech was cut off by a 
storm of applause, unanimous and en- 
thusiastic, save from Canin and a little 
group who surrounded him. Adman 
looked across at them, made as if to 
speak, then, with a little sigh, turned 
his eyes from them without uttering a 
single word. 

So the mischief that had been dormant 
so long came to a head. Scarcely had Bel 
taken over the government than Canin 
and his group of malcontents began to 
make trouble. 

An open break was soon seen to be 
inevitable. Not only did Canin defy his 
brother’s authority, but he actually went 
so far as to deny that our Salvation 
from the destruction of Parydis had been 
the result of Divine Guidance in any 
way. Soon he got to the point of reject- 
ing the true God altogether, and he and 
his followers swiftly sank into a mater- 
ialism that was even more gross than 
that of the ones we mourned as lost. 

Open rebellion, of course, soon fol- 
lowed. Perhaps this in itself would not 
have been so fatal had it not been 
for the foul treachery of this evil-hearted 
man. 

Bel, when Canin openly rose against 
him, went out to meet his brother. With 
his usual kindliness he invited Canin to 
talk matters over, and together and 
apparently in friendship, they walked out 
from the city along towards the open 
field. 

But no sooner had they passed the city 
wall than, leaning suddenly over to his 
brother, Canin plunged a dagger into the 
very heart of the unarmed Bel. 

At this, obviously pre-arranged, sig- 
nal Canin’s followers attacked. 

The rebellion was soon crushed and 
the fratricide taken. • Adman, re- 
assuming office as supreme judge. 
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banished Canin and his followers to the 
distant world of Nodar, giving no heed 
to the murderer’s hypocritical protesta- 
tions of repentance. 

Still the mischief was done. Adman 
did not long survive this bitter blow, and 
after his death the disintegration, whose 
seeds had been sown, went on apace, 
apace. 

Now, less than two centuries after our 
arrival on this so beautiful planet, I, the 
last of the “Faithful,” with what strength 
remains to me, have the sad task of 
completing^^his record and, according to 
the word of the late beloved Leader, of 
placing it in this temple of undying 
radiance, that in the ages to come our 
descendants may find and read. 

Read and mark carefully, you who in 
ages to come shall translate this record. 
The spirit of prophecy is upon me. I see 
mankind fallen to the level of the savage 
beasts, fallen through their own pride 
and arrogance, fallen to a life of few 
and miserable days. I see them through 
centuries and milleniums of sorrow and 
woe struggling upward, oftentimes fall- 
ing back, yet at Ae last regaining much 
of their ancient power — but with what 
measure of true wisdom I cannot see. 

I see, as the ages roll on, one who 
reaches and reads my record, I see him 
suffer the pains of death, for he knows 
not the secret of the radiance, nor where 
lies his safety. 

Again, still more ages hence, I see men 
come again and find the record. This 
time they take and use it, take and use 
that power of which I alone of all men 
now know the secret. 

It is that power that enabled us to 
make our age-long journey, that power 
that, with perfect control, can convert 
the very atoms of the material world 
into such stores of energy, as even we. 


who use it, can scarce conceive or know. 

You, who in the end are found worthy 
to use this mighty power, read with care, 
marking every detail, for otherwise, in- 
stead of a faithful servant, you will re- 
lease a devouring monster. 

(Here follows a detailed account of 
the manner of converting matter into 
energy, such energy as we of today do 
not even dream of. Myself, I do not pre- 
tend to understand it fully, though I 
have no doubt that even today those 
who have studied such problems might 
comprehend it. 

I have deliberately refrained from 
transcribing this part of the record, and 
in this I am confident that I am guided 
by wisdom. Not yet may men safely 
know such secrets, not yet have they re- 
gained the honesty, the brotherly kind- 
ness, the wisdom that alone can warrant 
such a revelation. — Maybright.) 

So I seal the record, placing it within 
the undying radiance that shall be a wit- 
ness throughout all ages. Let this light 
shine forth for ever in the darkness of 
ignorance. Let this temple that I have 
builded stand a tribute of worship to 
the One True God, though in all the 
world there may be none other. 

Thus shall God never be without His 
witness in the earth, until in the ful- 
ness of time mankind shall rise again 
to its original perfection of wisdom — 
or, perchance, unlock the power in evil 
Intent and so destroy itself utterly and 
for ever. 

Would that I could see the end, but 
this last vision is denied me. 

Farewell, friends of the future ages. 
That you may find wisdom to use the 
power justly and well is the last dying 
prayer of the last of the “Faithful.” 

Thot-Nubis, the Recorder. 
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cQners of Time 

By JOHN RUSSELL FEARN 
Cionclusion 

We will bid good-bye to this rather exciting story, which now has 
seemed to leave the main characters in a critical position in a contest with 
Jelfel, which is the opening episode in Chapter XIX. Jelfel puts up a good 
defense and attack and the story tells how he fared. The escape of the 
earth and its people seems an impossibility. The reader must go through 
the concluding chapters to find what did become of our three characters 
and of the world at large. We think this story, when the last portion of 
it is read, will be greatly appreciated by our readers. 


CHAPTER XIX 

To the Death! 

E ven as Jelfel was speaking my 
mind was working at top speed. 
But Jelfel had more to say. 
“To be sent to Ran, as my first sub- 
ject, is a great honor, my friends. Your 
bodies will do better work than ever, 
when we have disposed of them. For 
Jovian brains, I believe that is your ad- 
jective for our mighty sphere, will in- 
spire your earthly bodies to marvellous 
achievement. The brains of Jupiter, as 
you call it, and the bodies of earth will 
make a wonderful combination.” 

On the face of it the position was 
desperate enough, and yet . . . I had 
almost succeeded once by barbarous 
methods ; perhaps this time I might 
manage it again successfully. I cannot 
explain to you why, with all the attri- 
butes of science about me, my super- 
mind always prompted me to methods 
of the brute. I can only think it is the 
force uppermost in Man that rises to 
the surface in an emergency. 

So it was that I suddenly hooked out 
my left foot, as though by some agency 
other than my own nerves, and kicked 
Jelfel violently on the leg. Naturally, 
as the leg was artificial, he did not even 
wince, but beneath the force of my blow 


the delicate metal jointing came apart 
at the knee, and presented the fantastic 
appearance of the lower half of his leg 
swinging in the embrace of his black 
tights. Instantly he dropped his likewise 
artificial hands to set to work to remedy 
the defect, then almost immediately 
remembered me. 

But it was too late then. I was upon 
him, and bore him backwards to the 
floor. Both of us crashed over with the 
metal chair on top of us. He opened 
his mouth to shout for a guard but I 
clapped my hand across it. He lay still 
for a moment, looking up with those 
burning eyes of his. 

“Once before, when I had you like 
this, I nearly killed you,” I murmured. 
“I was a fool to have ever let you go. 
This time I shall not make the same 
mistake ! I ” 

I had no chance of finishing my sen- 
tence, for he suddenly heaved up his 
normal, short body with all his strength 
and rolled me from him. In an instant 
he had torn the ray-gun from his belt 
and levelled it full upon me. I lay in 
dazed terror, awaiting the inevitable. . . . 
But it never came. Elna suddenly 
jumped into activity, seized Jelfel’s arti- 
ficial hand with all her strength and 
pulled backwards mightily. She more 
than succeeded. The terrific wrench she 
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/ saw a greenish glow spread about the area of her heart. Her skin started 
suddenly to glow, as though she were on fire. 
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gave ripped the false arm dean off 
Jelfel’s short upper arm and three nor- 
mal hands. She went toppling backwards 
to the floor, with the metal limb still 
held in a fierce clutch. She at least had 
the ray gun, and as she endeavoured to 
rise from the floor I flung myself for- 
ward to seize it. Jelfel did likewise, 
however, and our movement was simul- 
taneous. 

Elna was quicker than either of us 
as events transpired. For she tore it 
away from our dutching hands and 
hurled it to the far end of the great 
room. 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
Jclfd suddenly commenced to tear off 
his artifidal integuments, and presently 
we beheld him as he really was, with the 
trailing black remnants of his suit cling- 
ing about him like a skirt, draped about 
his oddly repulsive form. 

He stood about two feet six, two 
powerful, incredibly short, unjointed 
arms (no elbow, that is to imply) each 
ending in the three tentaculate sets of 
hands, and no nails. The legs were not 
visible in the shrouds of the doth but 
occasionally I did glimpse an insectile 
looking foot. 

“Since you will be a barbarian. Com- 
mander, so will I,” he said grimly. “I 
cannot call my guards — you are too wary 
for that. I cannot get at my instruments 
and reduce you to ash. Therefore, I 
will meet you on your own terms. So 
far you have fought with great courage 
for the good of your planet — I will 
grant you that much — ^but I have done 
likewise for mine. I warn you that you 
are now fighting Jelfel the Jovian, in all 
his natural strength, for the gravity of 
this little world appears slight, now that 
all those metal integuments have been 
removed. I am ready!” 

And with the words he hurled him- 
self at me. I was certainly not prepared 
for the terrific strength with which I 


suddenly had to cope, or for his curious 
methods of fighting. 

The three pairs of hands to each 
arm — six in all — were dar^erous append- 
ages to tackle. They were at my throat 
and vitals before I knew what was hap- 
pening. I found myself flung to the 
metal floor, struggling desperately to 
free myself of this sudden two foot six 
of calculating, tigerish ferocity. 

Once again it was Elna who saved 
me. She seized Jelfel’s hair in both 
hands and pulled with all her power. 
So great was her muscular power, and 
so intense the pain, he was forced to 
release me, but I regretted it a moment 
later. Like some hideous dwarf, his face 
distorted with fury, he twisted himself 
out of her grip and flung himself Upon 
her, banging her to the floor, and seizing 
her throat in a terrific grip. It was an 
insane and terrible clutch he had upon 
her. I knew in a moment from her des- 
perately threshing legs and arms that 
he was choking the life out of her. With 
a hoarse cry I seized him by the 
shoulders ; failing in removing him I 
rained blow after blow into his unpro- 
tected face, but he only shook himself 
and tightened his grip. Elna looked up 
at me with her eyes starting from her 
head, her face a ghastly, purplish red. 

"Stop!” I shouted frantically, kicking 
and punching the devilish Jelfel with all 
the strength I could muster. “Stop, you 
fiend! You’re killing her!” I empha- 
sised every word with a blow to the 
face or repulsive body, but he still clung 
on, a deadly smile now curving his thin 
lips. Suddenly, as I watched in dazed 
horror, I saw Elna cease struggling. 
Her eyelids closed and her lips came 
together spasmodically. With a thud 
her head struck the metal floor as Jelfel 
suddenly released her. I stood rooted 
to the spot for a moment, my gaze 
chained to the brutal marks about the 
flesh of her neck. 
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“Elna!” I panted desperately, sweep- 
ing her up in my arms. “Elna! For 
God’s sake! Elna! ...” I clutched her, 
I shook her; then with a trembling hand 
I felt her heart. It had stopped! 

“F^EAD!” I groaned hoarsely, in 
-^-^a sudden abyss of despair. “Dead! 
Merciful heaven above! . . .” My voice 
rose up to the mighty roof and became 
silent. 

Then abruptly I came to myself. I 
laid her back on the floor with reverent 
tenderness, and turned very slowly as I 
rose to my feet, my fingers distended, 
to behold Jelfel with a sardonic smile 
on his face, a few paces behind me. His 
tentacle hands were also ready for action, 
his whole mein repulsive and menacing. 

“Elna Folson has gone — you are next,” 
he muttered. “You would dare to stand 
in my way? You would presume to 
hinder my plans — and the plans of Rath 
Granod, the All- Wise?” 

I stood quite still, rocking gently on 
my toes. I looked back at Elna’s still 
form, face upwards to the brilliant arc- 
lights, then again at this devil incarnate 
from Jupiter. This devil had robbed 
me of the one creature in the world to 
whom I was devoted. ... I don’t quite 
know what happened to me then; some- 
thing gave way somewhere in my being. 
I had been a strong man before, but now 
I was super-man — a Hercules, a muscled 
giant controlled only by deadly, vengeful 
hate. 

I hurled myself at Jelfel with sudden 
abruptness, as though I were catapulted. 
I cannoned straight into him, bowled him 
over to the floor, and then picked him 
up, cursing and struggling, in my hands. 
I scarcely felt the sudden effort; I was 
in a blind, demoniacal rage. By nature 
I am a peaceable man, but if ever murder 
was in my heart it was in it then. The 
ruthless, inhuman slaughter of Elna had 
changed me completely; I felt an intense 


and gloating satisfaction at finding Jelfel 
afraid. I saw it in his eyes. 

I flung him to the floor again with 
devastating force, and somewhere a bone 
cracked within him — I fancy it was one 
of his wrist. He yelled for his guards, 
but only got half way because I struck 
him a terrific blow in the mouth that 
split his upper lip. He glared up at me 
like an animal and spat the blood from 
his mouth. I noted, too, that the blow 
had smashed three of his artificial teeth, 
and also gashed my knuckles pretty 
badly. Not that I particularly cared in 
the mood I was in. 

“Get up, damn you!” I snarled fiercely. 
“Get up!” 

Instead he made to scramble away, 
but I caught him up by one arm and 
whirled him aloft above my head. His 
body flew in a semicircle, crashed into 
a bank of glass jars and test-tubes on 
the nearby bench, and fell bleeding to 
the ground. He was cut, terribly cut, 
but still very much alive. 

He was anything but a pleasant spec- 
tacle. Apart from his revolting form, 
the blood upon his face and limbs pre- 
sented a most nauseating sight (it was 
slightly pinker than an Earthling’s). Yet, 
somehow, the sight of his injuries filled 
me with intense happiness. He had 
murdered Elna — would murder the whole 
human race if he had his way — but not 
if I knew anything about it! 

He scrambled to his feet as I went 
towards him again, and jumped upwards 
to clutch me with those frightful tenta- 
cles of his. I met him half-way with a 
mighty uppercut. It struck him clean 
on the jaw, a smashing, bone-splintering 
blow that sent him reeling backwards 
drunkenly, clutching frantically at the 
wires of his machines to save himself 
as he did so. At the breakages occasioned 
by bis fall short circuits exploded and 
detonated from different parts of the 
great hall. Something in the next instru- 
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ment room went off with a din like a 
cannon. 

Like a demon I was upon him. A 
glorious thought was in my head. I 
clutched him like a vice, whirled him 
up on to my shoulder, and marched at 
full speed towards the stairs of the 
observation tower. I wrenched the door 
open and hurled him to the staircase. 

“Get up there I” I thundered. 

“You — ” he began, then as I assisted 
him with a violent kick he commenced 
to claw his way upwards, dizzy with 
pain and fury, becoming weaker through 
continued loss of blood. I was not too 
steady myself, either. My mighty 
strength and temper were commencing 
to tell upon my normally quiet consti- 
tution. But still I held on, the memory 
of Elna's death ever before me. 

“Step by step I forced him up the 
full five hundred feet, stair by stair I 
punched and hammered him, until at 
last it was a gasping, bleeding wreck I 
dragged up on the observation tower 
platform. Below were the lights of the 
city, winking unmoved as ever. 

“Now!” I panted hoarsely. “Even if 
I cannot stop the rest of your vile 
hordes I can at least stop you! On 
earth, Jelfel, there is a certain code, a 
law, which says — a life for a life! I 
am going to administer that law ! I 
was going to kill you for your other 
murders in any case, but with a ray- 
gun — a swift and painless passing. Now 
it is different, for you killed Elna 
Folton !” 

“You cannot kill a Jovian,” he said 
in a strange voice. “Though you reduce 
my body to pulp the entity of Elnek 
Jelfel will live on — and return. You 
do not understand Jovian science, but 
when I come back, you will understand 
it as never before! Yes, I know you 
are going to kill me — at least you are 
going to kill this material body in which 
you believe is contained all my knowl- 


edge and power. Commander Lee, you 
are making the biggest mistake of your 
life. One day I shall repay — my fellows 
and I, no matter what you may do, I 
will return. . . . You have fought 
worthily for your planet; I have fought 
for mine. For the time being, you win.” 
He ceased to speak. 

I looked at him closely, standing there, 
a bleeding wreck, before me. I clutched 
him by the shoulder, and to my aston- 
ishment he fell forward on his face. 

Quickly I made an examination Of 
him, found his heart on the right side of 
his chest, and was just in time to feel 
it stop beating. He was dead! 

I felt confused. This was no ordinary 
death. He had just passed away, as com- 
pletely and absolutely as though his real 
being had moved into another dimension 
and was even now watching me in 
sardonic superiority, laughing at my in- 
ability to understand. 

Then I gave a snarling grunt. I picked 
his dead body up, raised it high above 
my head, and looked up at the dim orb 
of Jupiter. 

“Here is your infernal ambassador!” 
I shouted in a cracked voice. “Fire a 
signal to his passing!” And with that I 
hurled his body over the platform rail- 
ing. 

With burning eyes I watched him fall 
through the city-lit darkness, saw his 
squat, many-legged body go hurtling 
down, tattered ends of garment flying in 
the wind. He struck the tower once in 
his fall and rebounded; then at last I 
saw him strike the ground below. If 
there was any doubt about him being 
dead before, there certainly was none 
now. 

“Return !” I said with a scoffing laugh, 
clutching the rail. “Bah!” 

I laughed again harshly, then it seemed 
as though something clutched at my 
throat, and the sky whirled giddily. I 
staggered a pace backwards, and col- 
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lapsed helplessly on the floor, a choking 
feeling in my throat. 

CHAPTER XX 

Prom Beyond Death 

I WAS not unconscious for long; 
only a few moments. When I re- 
covered my senses I was drenched 
in perspiration and very short of breath. 
I had a headache, and my mouth was 
dry. But that fury had left me; I was 
again normal — a bitter, but vaguely sat- 
isfied man. 

I looked again over the tower edge 
to satisfy myself. The dark spot was 
still there undiscovered. At least the 
body of Jelfel was quite dead, but I was 
still puzzled at his assertions concerning 
his return, and his mysterious exit from 
life. ... I looked up once more at 
Jupiter, and compressed my lips. Now 
indeed I was alone! Lan Ronnit gone 
— and Elna! A choking lump rose in my 
throat. I turned away and stood looking 
absently at the rotundity of the radio 

magnetizer. Could it be possible that 

Suddenly, out of the blank emptinesses 
of my innermost mind there came the 
idea I had so long striven to bring to 
light. Like a physical blow it hit me in 
all its vividness. I stood astounded, 
overwhelmed by the amazing possibil- 
ities . . . The immensity of it staggered 
me. . . . 

“Yet it could be done!” I breathed. 
“Yes, it could be done!” 

I stood thinking for a moment, every 
detail clear in my mind. Then I shelved 
it for a space whilst I went downstairs 
again to the instrument room. Wincing 
from countless cuts and bruises I de- 
scended the stairs and found Elna still 
lying where she had met her death. She 
seemed peaceful now — even happy, the 
ghost of a smile, it seemed, about her 
lips. 


“Elna,” I whispered gently, and for 
a while held her already stiffening body 
in my arms. “Elna . . . But you shall not 
stay here. At least you shall have a 
decent burial — ^the hosts of earth shall 
honor you.” I picked her up in my arms 
and commenced to walk towards the 
door. As I did so, however, I stumbled 
over an uneven stretch on the floor. 
Looking down, I saw that a heavy cable, 
broken in half, was lying upon it. It 
was evidently one of the wires that had 
been broken when Jelfel had fallen and 
brought about so many short circuits. 
What sort of current that wire had 
carried I could not guess, but it must 
have been a disruptive power of some 
kind, in the light of what took place a 
moment afterwards. 

I remarked that the metal floor was 
curiously discolored for an area of about 
six feet around the broken ends of wire, 
as though a powerful corrosive acid had 
dropped upon it. Then, not inclined to 
investigate further, I continu^ walking 
across the stretch, but I had no sooner 
reached the center than there was an 
alarming crack, like ice which has sud- 
denly received more weight than it can 
bear. 

I gave a hoarse shout and tried to 
jump backwards as I realized what was 
happening, but I was just a shade too 
late. The entire metal within the dis- 
colored section suddenly gave way and 
plunged me into unknown depths below, 
jerking Elna’s body from my clutch. . . 

I FELL a distance of perhaps twelve 
feet, endeavored to stand up, and 
then fell again, rolling over and over 
helplessly, plunging downwards and 
ever downwards. When at last I came 
to rest I beheld the hole in the instru- 
ment room floor far above me like a 
star. I computed I must have dropped 
about one hundred and fifty feet. My 
investigatory hands came into contact 
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with loose soil and rubble. Painfully I 
got to my feet and looked about me in 
the darkness. Dimly I could perceive 
that I had rolled down a gentle incline 
that had the hole in the instrument 
room floor fifteen feet above its upper 
end. 

For a moment I was at a loss, then 
I bethought me of Elna, and immediate- 
ly commenced to search, stumbling knee 
deep in places in the surprisingly loose 
soil. 

At last I found her, but not before 
I had retraced my way about fifty feet 
upwards. She was lying half buried, her 
body becoming more rigid. Once again 
I gathered her into my arms, for she 
was rapidly stiffening into that position. 

Do not ask me why I carried her 
corpse in such a ghoulish fashion. I only 
knew that something at the back of my 
mind urged me to do so, despite the fact 
that she was plainly stone dead. I had 
obeyed such mental impulses before, and 
had always found a substantiation for 
them at a later point. 

I was about to turn about and com- 
mence to fight my way upwards again 
to the summit of this underworld crater, 
when I caught a glimpse of something—: 
not far away — glowing in the darkness, 
like some hazy, near-at-hand nebula in 
a pitch-black sky. I sat down with a 
thud in the soil and strained my eyes 
to look at it. It had a curiously evasive 
quality; but I judged its full area to 
be about two miles. Two miles of glow- 
ing fire-like phosphorescence. What was 
this new revelation of a strange Age? 

I laid Elna down gently on the earth, 
and scrambled down again to the ap- 
parently level floor of the enormous pit. 
Feeling my way gingerly I went for- 
ward towards that strangely glowing 
region, and as I went strange thoughts 
sifted into my head. All this undermin- 
ing — ^these colossal craters and pits — 
the upperworld only supported by the 


remaining portions of rock a;nd earth 
that had escaped annihilation. Of course! 
The atomic-bomb war of 2568! Disin- 
tegration, that had at last ceased. Radio- 
active soil! 

“The secret of life!” I breathed sud- 
denly, and stopped to recall the almost 
forgotten words of Lan Ronnit. — “Those 
trees have the power of instant propaga- 
tion!” 

At that thought I hurried on slight- 
ly, nevertheless keeping always in view 
that tiny hole that was my guide to the 
upperworld again ... As I came to 
the edges of the queer phosphoresence 
I could quite distinctly make out the 
forms of trees — queer, octopus-like 
trees, glowering and shimmering like a 
fairy glade — products of the radio-active 
soil. I stood looking at them doubtfully 
wondering if any dangerous emanations 
came from them. And as I stood some- 
thing flicked my ankle. There was some- 
thing horribly nauseating about that 
touch. It came again, this time around 
my wrist. I turned with a start and saw 
that the nearest glowing tree had bent 
over and was extending its whip-like 
branches towards me. Indeed I was al- 
ready in its grip! 

The instant I comprehended this I 
flung myself backwards with all my 
power, digging my heels in the earth. 
I felt leaves that actually writhed under 
my clutching fingers. Further back I 
forced myself, and further, until sud- 
denly there was a sharp snap and I fell on 
my back in the soil. I felt my body, and 
my hands come in contact with limp, 
broken tentacle-like branches, armed 
with powerful suckers, still clinging 
about me, and glowing eerily. 

For a moment I was about to rip 
them off with unspeakable repulsion ; 
then I stayed my hand. After all, they 
were not hurting me. Tempted to ex- 
periment, I tore off a tiny portion of 
tentacle and dropped it in the soil, peer- 
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ing very closely at it. To my utter amaze- 
ment it wriggled like something alive, 
and then commenced to thrust forth a 
stem and tiny branches. 

“Heavens!” I gasped, and simultane- 
ously an intense delight and gratitude 
seized me. These, then were the trees 
that the explorer Jansen had discovered. 
Only when separated from the parent 
tree, and affixed to a substance upon 
which they could not possibly take root, 
were the tree branches useless. Though 
apparently dead, they evidently had the 
power to restore themselves to life and 
propagate, once planted. 

I determined upon an immediate 
analysis of their peculiarities, the thought 
of Elna’s dead body drifting into my 
mind. Leaving the sucker-like branches 
clinging to me, and taking good care 
to avoid other trees, I began to make 
my way back, the distant hole in the 
roof as my guide. 

I found Elna at last, lifted her once 
more in my arms, and commenced the 
upward climb. 

It was hard going in that loose rubble ; 
for every two feet I gained I fell back 
six inches, but at last I did manage, by 
dint of much pushing and jumping, to 
scramble over the edge of the broken 
metal floor back into the instrument 
room. 

I looked down at Elna’s ashen face 
and silent form, and also at the pieces 
of tentacle tree-branch still clinging to 
me. In the white light they appeared 
greenish in hue, tapering to a point at 
the end, and armed, as I had noticed be- 
fore, with countless powerful little 
suckers. The luminosity had, of course, 
vanished. 

Only one thought was in my mind now 
— to return to the home of Lan Ronnit, 
which luckily Jelfel had not destroyed, 
and investigate this strange and evidently 
life-giving plant to the full. 


T T OPE born anew in my breast, I 
^ lost no time in leaving the build- 
ing, after some difficulty in dodging vari- 
ous guards, and made my way by a 
stealthy detour, through the sideways 
between the movable buildings. It was 
half an hour later when I reached Lan 
Ronnit’s abode. Quietly I opened the 
door as he had taught me to do, and 
slipped inside, switching on the shaded 
light. 

I stopped when I reached his labora- 
tory. There he lay upon the floor, quite 
dead, his hand resting on the control of 
the invisibility mechanism. In his fall 
he had pulled the switch to “Off,” so 
naturally the mechanism had ceased. 
There was only one thing that puzzled 
me. Jelfel had distinctly said that Ronnit 
had been reduced to dust. Yet here he 
was, perfectly intact, but quite dead. 

Laying Elna carefully on one of the ® 
long tables I commenced an examination 
of the young inventor. It took me some 
little time to find why he had not been 
reduced to atoms. The solution lay in 
the bench by which Ronnit had been 
standing at the time he had met his 
death. The bench was, of course, juni- 
son, and impervious to all forms of vi- 
bration. Hence, whilst the force had 
been sufficient to kill Ronnit, it had not 
succeeded in destroying his body com- 
pletely. 

I felt very much like an undertaker 
as I picked him up and laid him beside 
Elna. Then I set to work to pull off the 
sucker branches clinging to my body. 
This done, I dropped them carefully 
into massive glass jars and sealed them 
down airtight, until I should commence 
operations. 

This done I set the mechanism of the 
house to work and took it once again to 
the bed of the river. Then, washed and 
refreshed, I commenced work in the 
laboratory on a lone bench beneath a 
brilliant solar arc, with the two corpses 
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for company. Yet, strangely enough, I 
could not credit that they were really 
dead, with what I had in mind for their 
future; if the experiments with the 
plant proved successful, they were mere- 
ly asleep. 

Taking forth my first branch speci- 
men from the glass jar, I laid it on the 
table, and examined it beneath the high- 
power microscope. My first discovery 
was interesting, and a trifle unexpected. 
The suckers, in truth, were campanu- 
late calyxes — ^leaves in embryo, which, 
it appeared, instead of forming into the 
leaf common to the upper parts of the 
finished tree, formed into intensely 
powerful suction cups instead. The stem 
of the branch seemed to have a rubbery 
consistency, possessing no brittleness 
whatever. I could tie it into knots and 
it would not break. It also had a curl- 
ing tendency when lying flat, the ends 
quivering up after the fashion of a 
newly plucked human hair. Unquestion- 
ably the thing was alive within itself, I 
reflected, even though severed from the 
main tree. As I went on, I did not 
wonder at my sudden astounding knowl- 
edge of botany; my mind was rising to 
superb heights with constant exercise. I 
knew things I would never have dreamt 
of in my normal state. . . . 

“I might sever a calyx and see what 
transpires,” I murmured, and suiting 
the action to the word I took a sharp- 
bladed knife from amongst Ronnit’s 
instruments and cut off one of the suck- 
ers. Nothing happened, save that a 
greenish sap oozed gently on to the 
bench. Struck by a sudden thought I 
placed the calyx in a glass jar contain- 
ing water. Instantly things happened — 
alarmingly so! 

With incredible speed the thing 
formed a root, a stem rose with sim- 
ilar bewildering rapidity, followed small 
branches armed with similar calyxes — 
upwards again and a corolla began to 


form. This was too much! I annihilated 
it with a charge of electricity from 
Ronnit’s instruments and stood looking 
at the gently steaming bowl, from which 
the water had instantly evaporated. 

There could only be one explanation 
for this abnormal exuberance of growth. 
The trees were products of radium in 
the first place, just as moss and fungus 
is a product of damp. By some curi- 
ous process, the slight radium content 
of the soil in which they had been bom 
had brought about this astounding speed 
of growth, and incontinent propagation 
from any portion of the plant. This, too, 
was probably the cause of its seemingly 
life-like actions in seizing everything 
in its arms — or branches. I know now, 
however, that the plants had not a ves- 
tige of intelligent reason. They were 
merely attracted to anything having the 
minutest quantity of electricity, hence 
their undesirable attractions towards 
human beings — myself in particular. . . . 
In my own mind I named these astound- 
ing specimens, “electric trees.” 

The pistil of this curious thing was 
also contained in the calyx, and im- 
mediately beneath it I foimd the ovary, 
and the cell withhi it. This cell was 
crammed to the top and edges with 
minute, scarcely visible seeds, which ex- 
plained to me how it was that, in water, 
the sucker had so suddenly started to 
grow. Those seeds had not been scat- 
tered. It had been the combined effect of 
all of them working simultaneously. 
Nor was this all. The branch itself was 
composed of seeds! Life within life! A 
botanical freak, and yet a natural plant, 
the outcome of radium and unknown 
to the botanical world. 

I sat down to study the thing out. I 
knew of what it was composed; I knew 
what power of propogation and life it 
had. But how to apply it to restore life 
to a dead body? That was the problem. 

I returned my specimens to the air- 
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tight jars and set myself to flog my in- 
creasingly brilliant mind to one of the 
most difficult tasks of its career. 

I was still thinking it out, seated in 
the chair before the bench, when I must 
have fallen asleep. When I awoke, with 
a start, the whole thing was clear in my 
mind. I have mentioned before the ultra- 
sharp keenness of my perception when 
awakening from rest or unconscious- 
ness. I have found it to be so in normal 
life; the effect Wcis quadrupled in my 
peculiar mind-condition. 

T he thing to do was to find how a 
solution of the stuff would work 
upon dead matter. By solution, I meant 
the very sap of the thing. That seemed 
to be the secret of its astounding ac- 
tivities. It also seemed a straightforward 
course of action, so I set to work to 
drain off a portion by crushing it be- 
tween the plates of a small press. The 
resultant fluid I collected in a bottle. 

As I looked at it, studied it, I reasoned. 
Death was due in Elna’s case, not to 
slow decay of the tissues, as in old 
age, or poisoning of the blood stream, or 
organic disease. No, it was due to as- 
phyxiation — stoppage of air, which had 
stopped the action of the heart, and 
killed her. Therefore, the only thing that 
could revive her, if it were at all pos- 
sible, was . . . was . . . energy! I rea- 
soned that the sap of this plant, con- 
taining as it did the energy of radium 
emanation, without its dangerous emana- 
tions of the three rays, ought surely to 
be able to do something? 

I set to work immediately. I turned 
on the sun arcs to their full power and 
warmed Elna’s cold body, externally. 
The rigor mortis that had set in I could 
not alter in the least. I felt like a mad- 
man as I filled a hypodermic syringe with 
the green stuff, and making a neat little 
incision in a vein of her arm, com- 
pressed the contents of the syringe with- 


in it. There being no active circulation 
taking place the stuff congealed. At any 
rate, the only success I got was a green- 
ish splotch beneath the skin of her arm, 
and a slow dropping of greenish-red 
blood to the table from the puncture. 

I sat down and cursed aloud. The 
stuff had failed then, after all! 

“You must start the blood stream 
moving — ^you must start the organs 
working again,” something seemed to 
say in my mind. “You must start the 
heart! You must start the heart! As you 
would a pendulum to start the works 
of a clock!” 

“How?” I snarled, beside myself with 
grief and disappointment. “It is be- 
yond Man to reincarnate!” 

I got up and paced about in the pro- 
foundest thought. Then suddenly I got 
the idea! I jumped round like one pos- 
sessed, seized the syringe again, and 
filled it once more. Tearing off Elna’s 
blouse with reckless abandon I bared 
her chest and very slowly sank the long 
needle down directly above the heart, 
injecting the liquid with a steady pres- 
sure. Then I stood back to watch. If my 
calculations of anatomy were correct 
that sap had dropped directly upon her 
still heart. My only fear was that I 
might have punctured that vital organ. 
If so, recovery was impossible. . , . 
But no! 

Great heavens above! 

I saw a greenish glow spread about 
the area of her heart. Her skin seemed 
to suddenly start to glow as though she 
were afire. The whole of her body on the 
left side of her chest was glowing as 
though with luminosity. I stood quite 
still, staring, and biting my nails agi- 
tatedly. Had I set her on fire inwardly? 
Had I, in my blundering, discovered 
some new form of cremation — some- 
thing profane and blasphemous, to be 
relegated perhaps to the annals of a 
Frankenstein ? 
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No. What had happened was this. The 
sap, upon reaching her heart — solid 
matter — had changed itself into energy 
and heat — had resolved into the form 
from which it had been bom! It was 
delivering to her heart an energy and 
warmth that no electric current or arc 
light could ever give. Was giving the 
warmth of life, because the sap itself 
was life, in a chemical, minute, cellu- 
lar form. . . . 

I stood there, clutching the bench 
behind me, staring with dilated eyes. 
The luminosity had spread now, she 
was glowing from head to foot. It shone 
even through her clothing. I touched 
her, expecting almost to feel burned, 
but instead she was just pleasantly warm. 
And ... I caught my breath in sharply. 
Her limbs suddenly relaxed; the rigor 
mortis of death vanished ! 

I whirled around, snatched a clinical 
thermometer from the wall and placed it 
under her tongue. It read eighty degrees 
F. and was slowly mounting. But there 
was no moisture on the tube of the bulb ; 
she was not breathing. The heat was 
coming from inside. 

I T mustn’t fail!” I panted hoarsely. 
“It mustn’t fail!” 

I glued my eyes to that thermometer. 
The thread of mercury slowly rose, 
until at last it reached 98.4 degrees F. 
I watched, something clutching at my 
innermost vitals. Would it continue to 
soar, until it destroyed her completely, or 
would it resolve itself into its own form 
— life? Cold sweat poured down my face 
with nervous excitement and tension as 
I watched. 

Ninety eight point four degrees. How 
can I describe my unutterable gratitude? 
The mercury had ceased to rise. I 
snatched the thermometer up to make 
sure. I checked it by the temperature 
under her arm and it read the same. 
She was normal in temperature, but still 


she glowed strangely. I flung the ther- 
mometer away from me, and it splin- 
tered on the floor. 

Then abruptly, through the awful, 
aching silence there came a deep, sonor- 
ous sigh. It was the slow intake of a 
deep breath. I clutched Elna’s arms, and 
they were warm and supple, as they had 
always been. I stared into her face. It 
was no longer ashen. Tiny traces of 
color were creeping into it. Tiny cap- 
illaries leapt into life before my very 
starting eyes. Then her lips parted again 
and breath, glorious, life-giving breath, 
was passing in and out between them. I 
felt her heart. It was beating steadily! 

“You live!” I shouted hoarsely. “Oh, 
Elna, you live! Thank God!” 

As she continued to breathe the lumi- 
nosity began to disappear from her 
form. She became normal in appearance, 
her skin pink and healthy. Dimly I ap- 
prehended that the sap of the plant had 
promoted life within her. Instead of 
changing that life into itself, propagat- 
ing upon itself, it had released that 
mysterious, chemical reaction that is the 
basis of life, into her blood stream. In 
the first place the energy had started her 
heart beating. That had started the cir- 
culation — and now ! She was breathing 
steadily, like one in a deep sleep. 

She lay thus for a solid hour, an 
hour that passed like a year for me. 
I began to think that she would never 
recover; then at last I was rewarded 
by movements of her eyelids, and be- 
held once again those beloved gray orbs 
looking at me in the deepest wonder- 
ment. For a space they were quite with- 
out recognition, and a deadly fear 
chilled my being. Had I just restored her 
body, and not her real self? Had Elna 
Folson herself passed into the beyond, 
and I had merely brought about a re- 
vived corpse that would live indefinitely? 
I began to fear. . . . Then she spoke. 

“Why, Sandy, what on earth has hap- 
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pened? Have I been asleep?” 

“Elna !” I shouted in ecstacy. “ELNA ! 
You know me! You know me!” 

I became undignified enough to exe- 
cute a hornpipe round the laboratory, 
and when I got back, panting, to the 
bench she was in a sitting position, rub- 
bing her chest very thoughtfully. With 
a sudden start of embarrassment she 
drew her blouse into position. “Sandy 
Lee, what have you been doing?” she 
asked suspiciously. “My chest feels as 
though you’ve been ramming needles 
in it. And look at my arm — it’s bleed- 
mg. 

“What do you remember last?” I de- 
manded. 

“Let me see? Oh, yes, Jelfel tried 
to kill me, and I fainted.” 

I took her hand solemnly. “Elna, you 
have been dead for nearly sixteen 
hours I” 

“Dead !” she expostulated, her eyes 
round in enquiry and wonderment. 
“What sort of witchcraft are you 
dabbling in now?” 

With quiet insistence I told her all 
that had happened, and of her gradual 
revival. When I had finished she smiled 
whimsically. 

“That was wonderful of you, Sandy 
—I never knew you were a surgeon. I 
can’t find any words to express my 
feelings, except that I know I feel quite 
alive. A trifle on the giddy side, other- 
wise all right. I thought I had been 
dreaming. I saw you and tried to get at 
you but I couldn’t. I saw rosy mists, I 
felt chilling cold, and wandered through 
a valley full of glorious flowers. I saw a 
lot of people I used to know — I saw my 
Father and he tried to speak to me, but 
I didn’t hear him. Then I felt a great 
and glorious warmth, a beating of pul- 
ses, a realization of sounds, of vision — 
and here I am. . . .” She stopped and 
looked at the silent Ronnit by her side. 


“And poor Ronnit? Is he beyond re- 
covery ?” 

“No reason why he should be,” I re- 
plied. “I am about to set to work on him 
now.” 

With Elna’s assistance, my first ef- 
forts were easily surpassed. I made no 
useless injections or blunder. Lan Ron- 
nit revived two hours after the injection, 
and our emotions were of such an order, 
our awe at the marvel we had perpe- 
trated so profound, that I crave leave 
to abstain from further describing that 
astounding reunion from beyond death 
itself. 

^ CHAPTER XXI 
I Take Command 

I T WAS towards evening of the fol- 
lowing day before we had settled 
down into something like normal. 
I remember clearly how we all three sat 
around the table in the small but cosy 
dining room, discussing the final details 
in this curious drama of time and space. 

“I got the idea of wiping out this 
Jovian menace when I recovered from 
the reaction of fighting Jelfel,” I said. 
“It came to me quite clearly, but don’t 
gasp at what the idea is, or what it in- 
volves. Briefly, we must destroy Jupiter 
itself! Jelfel swore that nothing we 
could do would stop him coming back, 
but we’ll do all in our power, anyhow. 
We must destroy Jupiter.” 

“Easy,” Ronnit said drily. “We’ll do 
it right away!” 

“How on earth do you propose to do 
it?” Elna asked, furrowing her brow. 
“By a pretty tough mental strain I can 
grasp what you’re driving at, but you’ll 
have to explain fully to make it reason- 
able.” 

“Scientifically possible, you mean,” 
Ronnit said. 

“It is scientifically possible,” I res- 
ponded steadily. “I’ve worked it out to 
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the last equation and geometrical value. 
We’re up against all Jupiter now, and 
whatever may happen with regard to 
Jelfel’s assertion that he would return, 
we must take every safeguard, so far 
as we can, from an earthly standpoint. 
That safeguard is to hurl Jupiter, and 
his nine moons, clean into the sun !” 

“What!” Elna and Ronnit ejaculated 
simultaneously, gazing at me blankly. 

I nodded silently. 

“But it’s impossible,” Ronnit pro- 
tested. “You’re talking absurdly, Lee.” 

“No; I am stating a scientific fact. 
Given sufficient power it is possible to 
hurl Jupiter into the sun. But before 
that can be done every preparation must 
be made for all the people of this Age 
to be transported to a future time, be- 
yond all reach of the events that are to 
happen. Otherwise it means death. I see 
clearly now what is meant in Time by 
that vision of this Age as a blackened 
wilderness. Don’t you see that when 
Jupiter is hurled into the sun a vast 
amount of outflowing gas and energy 
will be literally spewed into space. For 
a time the earth will be enveloped in 
devouring flame. When the fire subsides 
it will, for a time, be a charred world. 
But later on, as Time has shown. Life 
continues. We will transport these 
people to the Age of Intelligence where 
they will be safe and cared for.” 

“How can you be sure if all this?” 
Ronnit muttered. 

“For two reasons. One is that I have 
mathematically proved it — and the other 
is the charred world further on in Time, 
which cannot be disputed. We shall suc- 
ceed!” 

“An astounding feat,” Elna muttered. 
“But what of the other planets, Sandy? 
Think of the frightful changes in gravi- 
tation, the shiftings and the upsets.” 

“I have all that planned out,” I an- 
swered quietly. “You will see later on. 
I got the idea of this Jupiter-hurling 


stunt from Jelfel’s radio magnetizer.” 

“A polarizer of radio waves will not 
magnetize a solid body,” said Ronnit, 
with the cold incisiveness of the true 
scientist. 

“Maybe not, but it provides the 
fundamental of the idea,” I said. “Jel- 
fel’s system is that of polarizing and 
attracting the electrical content of radio 
waves. . . . Now, gravitation is the at- 
traction of any body or mass, varying 
with the size and density of the object, 
is it not?” 

“True,” said Ronnit quietly. 

“Very well, then. Gravitation, in cold 
truth, is reversed propulsion.” 

“In a sense, I suppose it is.” 

“Propulsion, as I see it, is the pro- 
cess of driving a body forward either 
by a momentum to start the object go- 
ing, or else within the object. Now, that 
force of propulsion can be humanly 
made by reflecting back the sun’s force 
of propulsion upon any given body.” 

“How?” Ronnit demanded. 

“The sun emits force? You admit 
that?” 

“Certainly, but in no way in which 
it can be used.” 

“Up to the present it hasn’t been used, 
except for such things as heaters, etc., 
but that force has incalculable strength, 
if you know how to use it. Jelfel’s mag- 
netizer gave me the idea. The metal of 
that diaphram of his is the secret, for 
what can have attraction can also have 
repulsion, for there is nothing that can- 
not be reversed in force if you know the 
formula. I should imagine that the real 
thing to reverse the action of the metal 
would be a magnetic current of some 
kind. However, we have that to find 
out.” 

“I understood you to say reflect the 
sun’s force?” 

“Precisely. Perhaps I haven’t been 
very ludd. This solar force must act 
upon the metal concerned, but also it 
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will have to be propelled outwards 
through space again. We must have the 
power in our metal to throw back the 
sun’s force when we get it.” 

“I b^in to see,” Ronnit murmured. 
“Analyze that diaphram of Jelfel’s mag- 
netizer, find the correct metal, substance, 
or current to reverse its action, capture 
solar force upon it, and then find a 
means of reflecting the force back on 
Jupiter. But, even so, that won’t counter- 
balance the sun’s gravitation.” 

“That’s just it,” I chuckled. “Centri- 
fugal force is holding our planets away 
from the sun, but what is to happen if 
there is a slight balance on the wrong 
side of that mathematically perfect union ? 
The pressure of a finger, to use a meta- 
phor, could wreck a universe, so slight is 
the dividing line. A beam of force hurled 
at Jupiter will push him forward. He 
will stumble, narrow his orbit, and at 
last fall into the sun. That is the plan.” 

“That’s all right, but suppose that 
instead of shifting Jupiter’s great bulk 
we only push the earth into the void? 
Like a man trying to push a time 
liner ?” 

“We shan’t, Ronnit. We will set to 
work to calculate how to use a field of 
gravitation that will, metaphorically, 
hook us to the sun. We will increase the 
sun’s power of attraction, or else the 
earth’s weight, in accordance with the 
force we hurl at Jupiter. Thuswise we’ll 
remain steady and push Jupiter oflf the 
Universal map!” 

Ronnit blew out his cheeks. “A tall 
order! Still, it might work. That brain 
of yours seems to be working over- 
time.” 

“This will be my last effort,” I re- 
sponded. “I feel it. I can’t keep up the 
strain of contemplating all this data 
much longer. Once this task is done I 
shall begin to go back to the normal. 
Don’t you think so, Elna?” 

“You ought to!” she said with a 


smile. “I’m doubtful if mine will reach 
as high as yours even as it is.” 

I rose to my feet. “We must tell the 
people of our plans. We must have them 
on our side. We’ll want every available 
man for the construction of our ma- 
chinery. I’ve little fear that they’ll fall in 
with everything we suggest. Once they 
know of the menace they will assist. . . .” 

And my presumptions were correct. 
The finding of Elnek Jelfel’s dead body 
— ^the discovery that he was not an 
Earthling like themselves — ^had wrought 
fear in the downtrodden folks of the 
Age of Problems. They turned to me, 
as I harangued with them from the 
door of the late Jelfel’s Headquarters, 
and listened to all I had to say. At my 
request for trained scientists and mathe- 
maticians to aid me, a body of about 
six middle-aged men came forward to 
my side. The rest contented themselves 
with cheering, which veered off into 
wild revelry at the sudden emancipation 
from Jelfel’s merciless rule. 

“Work must go on!” I shouted in 
conclusion. “You must build time 
machines — as quickly as you can. You 
will all start work tomorrow upon the 
orders I give you. You foremen will 
receive the plans.” 

The crowd roared its pleasure and 
shook grimy fists to the skies. 

"Down with Jupiter!” somebody 
yelled, a trifle ludicrously; and the cry 
was taken up unrestrainedly. 

I turned to my six new helpmates. 
“Come, gentlemen, I would like some 
discussion in private.” 

I led the way into Jelfel’s instrument 
room, and closed the door. 

In accordance with pre-arrangement, 
Lan Ronnit and Elna were already there, 
awaiting me. It felt extraordinarily good 
to have this marvelous instnunent room 
under my control, to feel that everybody 
relied on me for deliverance. I might 
have trembled at the onus it entailed. 
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had not my mind been so gloriously 
keen and prescient. 

I turned to my new assistants, and 
mentally decided that they were an able- 
looking sextet of men — lean faced, three 
of them, bald-headed, and with keen, 
discerning eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “we are now 
faced with an extraordinarily difficult 
problem, but there is no reason why our 
combined efforts should not solve it. 
We have several things to accomplish, 
and I will enumerate them. Please make 
notes. One: To find the correct substance 
for reversing the process of Elnek Jel- 
fel’s radio wave magnetizer. Two: To 
discover and determine the force neces- 
sary to hurl Jupiter and his moons into 
the sun. Three: To discover a field of 
attraction — artificial gravitation — capable 
of counterbalancing the weight of the 
thrust upon Jupiter. Four: To com- 
pute the speed of the reflected force 
through space. Five: How lot^ it will 
take to shift Jupiter. Six: How long a 
life may be granted to earth, in this 
Age, after Jupiter has gone into the 
sun. Seven : What actually will be the 
outcome of hurling Jupiter into the 
sun. That is, what alteration will take 
place in the Solar System, and what 
will happen to sun and earth. The rest 
will be my work. Time machines must 
be built with all speed to enable the 
people of this Age to be transported for 
ward to the Age of Intelligence. . . . 
Now, gentlemen, you understand your 
work ?” 

Anton Frot, the tallest of the group — 
lean and bald, with small veins pulsat- 
ing at his temples — nodded. 

“As a mathematician, I will personally 
conduct the investigation,” he said in 
a deep voice. “You have my promise 
on that, Commander.” 

I clapped him warmly on the shoulder. 
“Spendid, Frot! That will do admir- 
ably. . . . And now I must be getting 


about my own work. You know my 
abode when you have news.” 

I left the six in the instrument room 
and went outside with Flna and Ron- 
nit. The seething revelry was still con- 
tinuing with unabated vigor. I looked at 
the people in the city light, and shook 
my head. 

“Always the way!” I muttered. “So 
soon as a real crisis arrives, so soon as 
a man is face to face with disaster, he 
will not tackle danger there and then! 
First he must satisfy himself — ^after- 
wards duty. Save for a cherished few, 
such as our noble friends in the instru- 
ment room . . . We’ll leave them until 
tomorrow. Come on.” 

CHAPTER XXII 
Anton Frot Elucidates 

A NTON FROT, the mathemati- 
r\ cian, arrived at our abode early 
the following morning. His face 
was drawn and tired, and his brow 
creased in furrows of concentration. In 
his thin hand he held a sheaf of papers. 
At my invitation to a chair and a drink 
he nodded a warm thanks, and a tired 
smile touched his lips. 

We three gathered about him. 

“Well,” he said, placing his finger 
tips together and lying back in his chair, 
“we spent the night working on the 
figurative portion of your scheme. The 
conclusions we have reached are quite 
successful, but there will have to be 
amendments in your original idea. To 
start with, Jupiter will not be in a con- 
venient position for us, in a dead line, 
for several years!” 

“Good Lord!” I muttered in annoy- 
ance. “I never thought of that.” 

“It doesn’t really matter. Commander,” 
Frot said, unmoved. “The task can still 
be accomplished, but we shall have to 
throw Jupiter into the sun by a system 
that we might term — ‘pendulumatic.’ In- 
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termittent thrusts upon the planet which 
will be counterbalanced by the sun, and 
subsequently cause Jupiter to be entirely 
chained by his attraction, and hence 
hurled into our liuninary.” 

“I don’t follow,” I said. 

“I will make it clear. This solar force 
you propose reflecting upon Jupiter must 
be used periodically, not constantly, and 
must push Jupiter away, not towards, 
the sun. Then, when you remove your 
force, Jupiter will swing inwards again, 
drawn by the sun’s attraction. Again 
you will do the same thing — a little 
longer each time. Thuswise, by gradual 
stages, you will get Jupiter to swing 
backwards and forwards like a pen- 
dulum, each time taking a bigger swing, 
until at last he passes over the line 
of attractive demarcation, and drops 
into the sun itself.” 

“I understand,” I nodded. “Con- 
gratulations, Frot. You have the figures, 
of course?” 

“On the table there, Commeinder. The 
swaying of Jupiter during this process 
would cause collossal strains upon the 
earth. Mainly tidal waves and landslides 
as the orbit and force of attraction is 
altered. All this can be prevented by the 
gravitational ‘field.’ By arranging it so 
that it balances the force flung at Jupiter, 
the earth will be held steady. How the 
other planets will fare, I have not de- 
termined, but I fear me that the hurling 
of Jupiter into the sun will take along 
the other outer planets as well — Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. The in- 
ner planets, being, as it were, inside the 
disturbance, will not I think be affected. 
I can’t guarantee it, however.” 

“Whatever happens, we must carry 
on,” I said resolutely. 

“Quite so. Commander — quite so. 
Well, Kenton, our astronomical colleague, 
has pre-determined most of the other 
details. The hurling of Jupiter alone into 
the sun — excluding the possibility of 


other planets — will cause the sun to be- 
come a ‘nova.’ The body of Jupiter will 
cause what we might term a pocket in 
the sun’s gaseous envelope. The sun, 
being a gas, will cause this tremendously 
heated pocket to explode, owing to the 
colossal center of heat about the planet 
lying within the sun. It is very likely 
that the explosion of this pocket will 
blow the upper layers of the sun clean 
away, the force being so terrific that 
the sun’s gravity could not possibly hold 
them. Hence, the sun will become a 
nova. The calculation is not altogether 
clear whether the sun will be burned out 
completely, or whether it will remain 
at a small percentage of its former power. 
From visits in the time line, we may 
be assured that the latter will be the 
case. However, the outflung gas, hurt- 
ling through space at about seventeen 
hundred kilometres to the second, will 
reach earth in about twelve hours or so. 
The result will be that the entire sur- 
face of the earth will be burned to ashes. 
Such are Kenton’s calculations upon the 
effect of hurling Jupiter into the sun.” 

I nodded. “I expected that. What else 
have you found?” 

“Isaton has proved the most import- 
ant thing of all. That is the gravitative 
field to hold us to the sun whilst we act 
upon Jupiter. Gravitation is, of course, 
caused by every particle of matter at- 
tracting every other particle, with a force 
exerted along the straight line joining 
the particles. This force is directly pro- 
portional to the product of the respective 
masses of the particles, and inversely 
proportional to the square of the dis- 
tance between their centers of gravity. 
That being so, the force of attraction at 
the approximate center of the earth will 
have to be increased mutually in con- 
junction with the force of propulsion ex- 
pended upon Jupiter. Gravitation is 
caused by the body itself, by the elec- 
trical content of its atoms and the atomic 
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aggregates, the molecules. Hence, Isaton 
has calculated, that the gravitation of a 
body depends upon the quantity of elec- 
tricity contained within the atomic con- 
tent of any given substance. Now, there 
is only one metal on earth that will stand 
an almost infinite increase in electricity 
in its fundamental atoms.” 

“And it is?” I asked. 

“Iralium ! By electric current, pro- 
jected at a tremendous speed, it is pos- 
sible to make iralium weigh almost any- 
thing up to infinity. There is an ultimate 
point, of course. I am merely speaking 
figuratively. However, iralium will solve 
our difficulties. Iralium atoms, and elec- 
tric current. Iralium atoms are unknown 
to science so far as I know.” 

F ROT ceased his scientific disquisition 
for a moment, and finished his 
drink. 

“You’ve worked hard to sort all this 
out,” I said. 

“Interesting, but tiring. Commander. 
Now, regarding the speed of the re- 
flected force through space. It is nearly 
that of light — 178,000 miles a second, to 
be exact. That is, it will take it 40 
minutes to reach Jupiter, at his present 
distance of 400,000,000 miles. Regard- 
ing the reversion of Jelfel’s magnetizing 
plate. I have Landon working on that, 
and so far he hasn’t reached the solu- 
tion. He will acquaint you the moment 
he does so. The time required to shift, 
Jupiter into the sun will be six weeks, 
so far as I can calculate. That, I think, 
is all for the moment. Here are the 
notes. You would perhaps care to look 
them over?” 

“Thanks,” I said; then as he rose to 
his feet. “You say iralium, by electricity 
being supplied to its atoms, will create 
a terrific gravitation. But how much 
iralium is it going to take to do it?” 

Frot smiled faintly. “A plain, one 
mile square, on the side of the earth 


exactly opposite, and at the absolute 
Antipode, of where the propulsive force 
will be.” 

“I begin to see,” I said. “Iralium, by 
the increase of gravity in the atoms — the 
increase of electrical mass — will cause 
the metal to assume almost any given 
weight, and so counterbalance the force 
of moving Jupiter?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Isaton was a genius to find that,” I 
murmured. 

Frot nodded. “So I thought when he 
elucidated. Well, that’s all for the mo- 
ment, Commander. I’m going along to 
get a little sleep — I’ve earned it!” 

I accompanied him to the door. “See 
you later,” I smiled, and watched him 
stride away in the direction of his mov- 
able home. I returned to the lounge and 
surveyed the mass of notes. I felt rather 
puzzled at my seeming inability to fully 
grasp matters, as I had the night before. 
Had I but known it that extraordinary 
lucidity of reasoning was again on the 
downward grade. Very rapidly I was 
once more descending to the level of the 
normal. 

“Well, that fellow certainly knows a 
thing or two,” Ronnit commented. “And 
to think I called myself a scientist! In 
future I’ll dig trenches. . . .” 

“You are an inventor,” I replied, clap- 
ping him on the back. “Trained reason- 
ing, such as Frot has revealed, is pure- 
ly the outcome of practise and logic. 
Ask him to conceive the secret of in- 
visibility out of nothing, and he’d be 
floored. Don’t you be misled, old man; 
you’re the cleverer of the two by long 
chalks. What do you think, Elna?” 

“Every time,” she answered, with- 
out looking up from the notes on the 
table, in which she was absorbed. . ./ , 

L andon kept Ws word and suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem by mid- 
night of the same day. He himself came 
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to our abode. Expecting him to come 
we had not retired for a well-earned 
rest after our activities of the day. 

“I’ve been rather a fool,” he said 
apologetically as he entered. “The solu- 
tion is fairly simple, Jelfel’s system of 
magnetizing the radio waves lay in the 
plate — the diaphram — ^itself. I’ve analyzed 
the plate, and it’s made of three elements 
— one is pure copper, but the other two 
are absolutely unknown to the earth, 
but they’re going to aid us enormously. 
For one is nothing more or less than 
pure magnetism, and absorbs and re- 
tains any known force, whilst the other 
is pure repulsion! Can you beat that? 
The effect of all these two and the cop- 
per combined was to produce just enough 
of both magnetism and repulsion to col- 
lect the radio waves and re-transmit 
them. But we will be different. The ele- 
ments can be duplicated. The magnet- 
ism element will be made into metal 
sheets, and likewise with the repulsor. 
Hence, we will draw the solar force 
with the former, absorb it, and pass via 
cables to the propulsor — or repulsor, 
which ever you like to call it. Thus, both 
the artificial gravitation sheet or iralium, 
of what Frot told you, and the mag- 
netizer of solar force, will be erected 
on the other side of the world, at our 
Antipodes. Cables will be brought round 
the earth from the magnetizer and trans- 
mitted to the propulsor. Thus, whilst 
the power is drawn from the sun at the 
Antipodes, we will project the power 
from the night-side on this side of the 
world. . . . 

“That is all.” 

My eyes were gleaming. 

“That completes everything,” I said 
in satisfaction. 

"Save for calculations upon the strain 
imposed, and other details of trifling 
nature,” Landon said. “That can take 
its turn, however. For the time being, 
we know all we need to know. . . .” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Into the Sun I 

T he following day work com- 
menced in real earnest. I had al- 
ready made the first advances to 
the workers, but now I had definite de- 
tails to work upon. 

I spent the entire morning giving 
them instructions for the future, and 
arranging the necessary men for the 
individual tasks we had on hand. In all, 
in the Age of Problems, there were 
twenty thousand souls. I divided these 
into ten thousand each, and gave orders 
that all the other cities of the world 
were to do likewise. One section was 
to begin work immediately upon time 
machines, the plans of which I had sup- 
plied from Jelfel’s own notes. 

Another section was despatched to 
the other side of the world to start 
building the square mile of iralium gravi- 
tator and the solar magnetizer, and also 
to arrange for the cabling to carry the 
power around the earth to this particular 
spot. 

A man named Dil Yedson I placed in 
charge of the emigration movement, hav- 
ing already made arrangements with the 
Age of Intelligence to receive the peoples 
of this Age . . . 

And so our plans went forward, week 
by week, with perfect smoothness. Under 
the direction of Landon and Anton Frot 
the mighty Propulsor was erected, a 
great, towering affair that reared its 
challenging bulk to a murky grey sky. 
The etheric shield had of course been 
retained, but its secret was preserved 
for future use. I also took charge of 
the secret plans of many of Jelfel’s bril- 
liant inventions, that they might be used 
if ever it was again necessary. 

Reports from the Antipodes announced 
that the Gravitator was going ahead 
perfectly, and also the Magnetizer. Al- 
ready the cabling was well ahead in con- 
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struction, and radio had been established 
between the two opposite points of the 
world. 

Night by night, Kenton, the astrono- 
mer, kept Jupiter forever in the range 
of Jelfel’s own mighty reflector. I 
would sometimes find time to be with 
him, and would gaze down into the sil- 
vered mirror upon that equatorially bulg- 
ing spheroid, with its plainly defined 
Red Spot. I wondered if the Jovians 
knew what we were about to do? Had 
they already departed to safety be- 
fore we could wreck their world, and 
were waiting to wreak some horrible 
vengeance upon us ; or were they all 
unaware of impending doom? . . . 

So matters progressed until the fated 
night of December 19th. This was the 
night set for commencement of our ac- 
tivities. Everything was in order — instru- 
ments fully equipped, cables laid, radio 
connection between the two vital factors, 
and every computation and figure deter- 
mined by the brilliant Anton Frot. 

Fortunately the night was fine. Jupi- 
ter, by now, was setting later in the 
night, and so skillfully had Kenton cal- 
culated his figures, Jupiter was “south- 
ing” at the time we set to work. 

Everything was ready. I felt a trifle 
nervous as I stood there at the top of 
the propulsor tower, with my eight com- 
panions, the winking lights of the city 
below me, and the walls of switches all 
about me. Through the observation win- 
dow I beheld Jupiter in a cloudless sky, 
dead to the south. I lifted the radio 
transmitter to my mouth, and at the 
same time fingered the master-control 
of the Propulsor. I thought of those 
mighty cables reaching from the other 
side of the world, carrying that solar 
power to this engine of destruction. . . . 

“Go!” I said curtly, waited a second 
whilst the radio-wave hurtled round the 
earth, and flung in the switch. Nothing 
apparently happened. There was sil- 


ence, save for the buzz of generators and 
impedimenta, which proved, anyhow, 
that the current was coming through all 
right. 

Kenton was leaning forward, staring 
at Jupiter as though he expected it to 
vanish from the sky; then he excused 
himself and made with all haste to the 
observatory to take notes. Isaton stood 
silent and pensive. Anton Frot’s keen 
eyes were upon the dials and chro- 
nometers. . . . 

For two hours, the reflected solar 
force, guided to follow Jupiter by clock- 
work motors, entirely invisible, must 
have been hurtling through 400,000,000 
miles of space, to impinge upon the 
sun’s biggest child. The enormity of the 
task rather overawed me. With one hand 
I was deciding the destiny of a planet 
1400 times the earth’s volume! Had I 
any real right to decide what should be 
done with such a monster! Yet after all, 
I was doing it to save the earth. I felt 
comforted by the hand of Anton Frot 
placed reassuringly on my arm. His 
intense eyes were dominating in the 
bright light. 

“Don’t weaken. Commander!” 

So at the end of two hours that 
148,000 per second force was stopped, 
and after giving the necessary orders for 
stoppage at the Antipodes, we all hur- 
ried over to the observatory. 

Kenton was peering into the re- 
fractor mirror, staring with scarcely 
blinking eyes at Jupiter’s huge bulk. In 
silence we grouped about him. 

“Doesn’t look much of a success,” I 
said presently. 

Kenton did not reply immediately; he 
was looking intently at the hair line 
cross on the mirror. “Calculate 30 
minutes for the light to reach us,” he 
said curtly; then at last in a voice of 
ecstasy, “Look! He’s moving! LOOK!” 

We followed, quite needlessly, his 
fixed, pointing finger. With burning eyes 
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we all stared at the great mirrored sur- 
face. Distinctly now we could sec Jupiter 
shifting slowly backwards along the 
mathematically perfect hair-line. The 
movement was slight, but it was obvious. 

"Why so long afterwards?” Elna 
muttered. 

“It took forty minutes for the force 
to reach Jupiter, and thirty minutes for 
the light to be transmitted back to us. 
Even now we are looking at a spot Jup- 
iter no longer occupies. We are merely 
seeing the light image. Anyhow, we know 
our computations are correct. He is now 
swinging slightly backward out of his 
orbit; in time he will swing slightly in- 
side this orbit. Then again the force — 
and so on, until at last. . . .!” 

J T was nearing dawn, and Jupiter 
was not far from setting, when the 
order came again for the second attack. 
Once again, until the planet set, that 
force was hurled at it; once again, at 
the Antipodes, the Gravitator and Mag- 
netizer functioned perfectly. Indeed, 
the controllers of the Gravitator and 
Magnetizer, had to work containtly, in 
shifts, to keep the lurching earth steady, 
for even the very commencement of the 
shifting of Jupiter was commencing to 
cause strange cosmic disturbances. . . . 

Once the business was started we 
were kept at it almost ceaselessly. I 
took to sleeping by day, and working 
by night. Even on cloudy nights our 
calculations were perfect enough to 
enable us to continue the attack on Jup- 
iter without seeing him — and as the days 
and nights went on he swung farther 
and farther out of his orbit, pursuing 
a drunken, zig-zag movement around 
the sun. 

In a brief interval I made arrange- 
ments for televisors to be erected at 
both our own depot and at the Antip- 
odes, so that, when the time came for 
us to depart, we might be able to view 


the proceedings from our time machine, 
so long as the televisors stood. These 
became known as the Day (Antipodes) 
Televisor, and Night, our own, of course. 

Emigration to the Age of Intelligence 
had been completed by the fifth week. 
The only souls remaining in the world, 
in the Age of Problems, were myself 
and comrades, and the band of workers 
at the Antipodes. All of us had time 
machines ready and waiting for depar- 
ture. Whilst the Antipodes unit would 
be going to the Age of Intelligence along 
after the others, I had decided to return 
to my own time, 2000, with Elna, Anton 
Frot, and other scientists, mainly to 
satisfy myself on a final paradox of 
time which had long been bothering 
me. 

At the close of the fifth week, Ken- 
ton was jubilant 

“Calculated perfectly !” he declared. 
“Eight more days and Jupiter will swing 
so far sunward out of his orbit that it 
spells disaster for him — and unless I’m 
very much mistaken, for the other 
planets too.” 

With unremitting zeal we kept to 
our task, until we came at last to the 
concluding night. Again the force was 
hurled forth, then, to the second by 
Anton Frot’s chronometer, I shut off the 
mechanism and bawled into the radio 
transmitter, “Run ! Leave the Gravitator 
on to counterbalance any disturbances.” 

There was really no need to run, for 
the danger was not immediate. Jupiter 
was in the sky as usual, apparently. But 
the fear of imminent happenings prompt- 
ed us all to race for our time machine 
as fast as we could go. The moment we 
were within Kenton slammed across and 
sheathed the manhole door. I jumped to 
the controls, threw in the repellers, and 
watched that deserted, machine-mad land 
warp into the fourth dimension and van- 
ish. We were away in Time — safe — so 
far back as to be beyond all hint of 
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destruction. And, somewhere else in 
Time, going forward, would be the 
machine from the Antipodes. 

We turned our attention to the tele- 
visor screens, and beheld again, on the 
Night Visor, the deserted, darkened land- 
scape we had left, with the star-ridden 
sky above. In the other Visor we beheld 
the sun, near to setting, with the dully 
gleaming square mile of the Gravitator, 
and the belling bulk of the Magnetizer 
plainly visible. . . . 

In silence we watched the night view, 
then I felt Elna’s hand tighten upon 
my arm. Subconsciously, I heard a 
sharp intaking of breath from the others 
grouped about us. How light travelled, 
or how time operated via a televisor 
in Time, I have no means of estimating. 
The fact remains that we saw Jupiter 
was moving, very slowly, towards the 
sun. We had been too late to see how 
far it had swung on the backward 
motion — “voidwards,” to be precise — ^but 
now it was plainly gathering momentum 
on the sunward side of its orbit, too far 
away to recover itself. Again I won- 
dered. Was the planet empty? Had the 
Jovians beaten us to it? Or ... ? 

Gradually the planet increased its 
speed, but even so it only seemed the 
veriest crawl. Actually, it must have been 
hurtling with terrific velocity toward the 
sun, its acceleration ever mounting. . . . 

Still in dead silence we watched it. 
The pace increased very slightly — it 
moved with an apparently steady speed 
amongst the stars. As we viewed it 
with the naked eye, we could not dis- 
cern its moons, but undoubtedly they 
must have been following somewhere. 
Then Kenton gave a shout! 

“The other planets! There they go!” 

We watched tensely. Sure enough 
there was yellow Saturn and green 
Uranus. Neptune and Pluto were too 
distant for our observation, but it was 
logical to assume they were also making 


the sunward journey, helpless, careening 
through infinity. ... It chilled me a 
little. 

O NWARDS— ever onwards ! The 
pace increasing with every moment 
as the sun pulled triiunphantly upon its 
erring children. A snail’s pace from our 
viewpoint, yet actually a dizzying, stu- 
pendous onrush. At last the planets 
vanished from view behind the horizon. 
We turned to the daylight televisor, 
regretting we could not behold the actual 
fall into the sun. 

I don’t know how long we waited 
before we saw the sun, near to setting 
completely, apparently bulge outward 
upon every hand. Astounding streamers 
and bolts of light were cascading through 
the desolations of the twilight heavens. 
The brilliance increased; we were forced 
to shut our eyes. I obtained one momen- 
tary glimpse of a blinding mass of flame 
hurtling from the skies to the earth — 
searing, sight-destroying. In the Night 
Visor, too, the sky became, in the east, 
a sudden boiling mass of swirling, death 
dealing incandescence. . . . Jupiter had 
entered the sun. The televisors both went 
black, the transmitters destroyed. 

We stood looking at each other in 
complete silence for a space — and strange 
it was indeed to behold through the 
time machine’s window, owing to our 
occupying an earlier time, the body of 
Jupiter still serene in the heavens! The 
words of Anton Frot seemed to sum 
the matter up beautifully: 

“So be it!” 

CHAPTER XXIV 

The Final Paradox 

S O it came about that Elma and I, 
and our scientific colleagues, re- 
turned to 2000 A.D. 

To the utter bewilderment of Elna, 
everything was as it had ever been. The 
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only thing different was that, according 
to report, a “mirage earthquake” had 
taken place some weeks previously. This 
constituted the apparent wrecking of the 
entire city — and it had happened all along 
the time line right up to 22,000 — but 
immediately after the mirage earthquake, 
everything was as it had ever been. Such 
occurrences, we were told, were not un- 
common since the discovery of Time. 
Upsets in past or future times had 
brought about this queer effect, which 
reduced human beings to a comatose 
condition often resembling death, but 
not actually death. To Elna’s intense 
delight we learned that President Folson 
was not dead. He had been injured 
during the mirage earthquake, had been 
robbed of plans by some agency during 
this condition, but was now quite well 
again. . . . The same thing had happened 
to Templeton. 

“First I must see Templeton,” I said 
quietly, taking Elna’s arm. “Then we’ll 
go along to see your Father.” 

“But, Sandy, I don’t understand it 
all. I- ” 

“I’ll explain in a moment,” I promised 
her. “Come along.” 

We entered, after the usual procedures, 
the Debating Chamber of the Time 
Liner Corporation. The Directors were 
there, but Templeton did not wait until 
I reached the table. Instead he came 
rushing forward gripped my hand. 

“Commander! Miss Folson! I have 
done you both a grave injustice. I 
learned the truth of your statements 
only recently. I have learned also of 
your wonderful brilliance in outwitting 
the Jovian menace. Congratulations ! 
Congratulations! Here!” He removed a 
badge from a plush case and pinned it 
on my chest. Then he saluted and stood 
back — “Gentlemen — Commodore Com- 


mandant of the Time Liner Corpora- 
tion — Master Pilot and Chief Director of 
Time Ways, Sandf ord Lee 1 . . . That, 
Commandant, is the greatest honor we 
can bestow. . . 

T hank goodness rm fixed up 
again, anyhow,” I said, as we went 
down the steps of the building. “I’m the 
Big Noise now, and I’m going to make 
a few improvements — but come along. 
Let’s get ready for seeing your Father. 
We must pack. . . .” 

“One moment,” she said. “How do 
you explain this mirage earthquake busi- 
ness? Did we dream it, after all?” 

“No, Elna. I knew this would happen. 
It’s just like I explained to you once 
before. You can’t bridge ‘blank’ time, 
and you can’t make the future coincide 
with the past. ... If you try it, as 
Jelfel did, it seems that disaster happens 
during that time, but afterwards every- 
thing reverts to normal. . . . Just like 
a dream!” 

She pushed a hand through his thick 
fair hair. 

“There’s only one thing to do, and 
that is quote Ecclesiastes,” she said, 
ruminatively. “I know my Bible well, 
and in Chapter 1, verses 9 to 11, he says 
‘The thing which hath been is that which 
shall be, and that which is done is that 
which shall be done, and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Is there any- 
thing whereof it may be said. See, this 
is new? It hath already been of old 
time, which was before us. There is 
no remembrance of former things, 
neither shall there be any remembrance 
of things that are to come with those 
that shall come after.’ That just sums 
it up. . . .” 

“Exactly,” I assented, and taking her 
arm we went down the broad steps. 


The End 
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<J)fCotion Picture 

By G. A. BRANDT 


A so-called ‘phantastic’ film is being shown in 
one of the smaller cinemas under the name of 
the ‘End of the World.” We cannot exactly 
recommend h, but it is interesting nevertheless, 
particularly the first part where Dr. Clyde 
Fischer, curator of astronomy of the American 
Museum of Natural History reads a short but 
very interesting lecture. 

This film is not based upon Balmer and 
Wiley’s book “When Worlds Collide,” but upon 
a now hopelesesly antiquated book “La Fin Du 
Monde,” by Camille Flammarion. This book 
was written many, many years ago when man- 
kind was enjoying its “Kometen-furcht” (fear 
of comets) to its very fullness. Besides Flam- 
marion, there have been many cometary croak- 
ers, predicting the end of the world with the 
appearance of this and that comet. At the time 
when Flammarion wrote his book, comets were 
not as well understood as they are today and 
the investigations of the last twenty years have 
brought out the fact that comets are nothing 
but harmless space tramps, some of which have 
a regular beat and re-appear at certain fixed 
intervals and others, which appear only once 
never to appear again. 

In 1832 Captain Biela discovered a comet, 
which was named after him and he also pre- 
dicted the sure end of the world. His comet 
unfortunately got tangled up in the orbit of 
Jupiter and was not only unable to do any harm 
to any of Jupiter’s moons, but was severely 
damaged and virtually split in two through 
the gravitational pull of this immense planet 

Twenty years before the French Revolution 
took place Lexell discovered a comet and also 
predicted the end of the earth. The same hap- 
pened when Halley’s comet re-appeared in 1910 
after an absence of seventy-five years. Inci- 
dentally Lexell’s comet is the basis of Flam- 
marion’s tale, but in the meantime, the bluff of 
these cosmic tramps has been called. As stated 
before they are perfectly harmless and whenever 
a comet has come into our solar system and 
approached one of the planets, not only nothing 
has happened to the planet, but the one who 
suffered was the poor comet. Halley’s comet 


also got severely damaged during its last visit 
with our solar family and in 1985 (should you 
live to see it) it will be very pale and very 
puny. In 20^, its probable last appearance, 
it will be barely visible. 

All the fanciful tales of comets (pardon the 
ptm) whose tails are composed of everything 
from hydrogen gas to cyanogen are just so 
much stuff and nonsense and if you should hand 
your fourteen year old hopeful a copy of the 
“End of the World” by Flammarions, he would 
probably hand it back with a remark, “that’s 
old stuff,” or words to that effect 

The film itself shows what mass-fear can do 
to the “stimmvieh” (voting cattle) alias hu- 
manity, only none of the scenes ring true. 
Neither are the scenes of a devastated country- 
side very impressive. They remind one strongly 
of the scenes when the prospective buyers of 
liberty bonds had to be attracted to the dotted 
line by pictures of poor Belgians, etc. The 
film alternates between scenes of riot and peace. 
The riots also remind one strongly of war film 
propaganda and the scenes of alleged debauchery 
are tame compared to what we have seen in 
the past, at hotels and clubs in New York dur- 
ing Prohibition on New Year nights. The 
scenes of peace are shots of a church where 
monks are tolling bells and are singing in near 
harmony. The comet and its approach are 
screened as sheet lightining, toally unplausible. 
The “clew” is a projected picture of the earth 
being just missed by the comet (by about ninety 
million miles). As the comet approaches closer 
to the earth, the comet appears as a sort of 
illuminated asparagus with an over-size head 
and we are treated to various shots — agitated 
clouds — swirling waters — wild birds and quad- 
rupeds in headlong flights, etc., none of which 
is convincing at all. The only scientific thing 
in the entire film is pictures of immense switch- 
boards, radio installations in the Eiffel Tower, 
etc., and though the actors seem to take their 
parts very seriously, the film just misses being 
ridiculous. Besides, the dialogue is in French 
and the English titles are thrown on the screen 
to make the dialogue understandable. 
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A S«nBon Inapired by the Work of Leonardo 
da Vinci — An Intpirin^ Letter from a 
Catholic Priest 
Editok, Ama2ing Stories: 

An impulse I could not resist, moves me to 
say in words, how much I enjoyed the editorial 
in the current April issue on Leonardo of 
Vinci. 

The mathematical analysis of Mona Lisa and 
the Last Supper furnished me with a sermon 
thought never realized when twenty-four 
years, ago I trudged with tired eyes through 
the Louvre, or when in the city of the “Last 
Supper.” 

In the appreciative article on this restless — 
almost ultra-modem genius; — in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, by L. van der Essen, there is 
emphasized the two motivating pulls that 
lifted this man above his brethren in the 
Renaissance as a cedar of Lebanon above a 
scrub pine; namely, a conviction that science 
must and should yield to formulation in mathe- 
matical laws; that science has power ovear na- 
ture— and that with intelligence, patience and 
persistence the true, not the quack-grass var- 
iety of scientists, may foresee, imitate or even 
reproduce natural phenomena. 

Bonaparte, by personal order, enjoined no 
injury to the Last Supper, but his soldiers in 
the refectory of Sta Maria delle Grazie 
added to its mutilation. 

With good wishes. 

Rev. J. F. McCaffery, 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
Masonville, Iowa. 

(No letter has ever been received by • 
Amazing Stories more appreciative than 
this. We leave it to speak for itself, which 
it does most eloquently.— Editor.) 


The Present Amazing Stories Commented On 
— Praise for Doctor Keller — English vs. 

American Orthography 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I do not often contribute to our correspond- 
ence column, and when I do it is with praise 
rather than with criticism. Oliver Saari 
speaks, in the May issue, of the “good old days” 
of A. S. It is possibly true that stories like 
Merritt’s “Moon Pool” and Smith’s “Skylark” 
are few and far between, but I think that any 
unbiased critic must agree that the average 
grade of literature appearing in A. S. in re- 
cent years is distinctly higher than in the 
“good old days.” 


Dr. Keller seems to be one author whom 
everyone likes, but I wonder how many read- 
ers realize the reason. Analyze one of his stor- 
ies and you will find that the peculiar charm 
lies not so much in the plot, but in the im- 
derlying current of good natured satire. Dr. 
Keller has developed “style,” the ambition and 
the despair of all serious writers; the leven 
without which every literary loaf must re- 
main nothing but a heavy lump of dough, that 
will never “rise” above the mediocre. 

Reading Mr. McNairn’s letter in the May 
number makes me almost ashamed of my Brit- 
ish citizenship. Possibly Americans (and 
Canadians) write labor without a “u,” but at 
least we do not drop our aspirates and say 
“shyme” for “shame” like our friends from 
Little England “dowi; imder.” Mr. McNaim 
and his “it’s not your language, it’s England’s,” 
reminds me of an Englishman who came to 
Canada and was imable to find work. He was 
very indignant and exclaimed : “What ! No 
jobs! And you belong to us!” 

I wonder if your readers could supply me 
with two or three copies of the number for 
Jime, 1927. This is the issue containing my 
story “The Visitation.” I will gladly pay full 
price. My own copy has departed via the 
‘lending” route. 

I have been intending for a long time to 
write a sequel to “The Visitation.” In fact 
it’s half done, so one of these fine days you 
might have a chance to pitch it in the good old 
W P B. 

Good wishes and good luck from a “bally 
Englishman," who spells “labor” without a 
“u”l 

Cyril G. Wates, 

7718 Jasper Ave., 
Edmondton, Alberta, 
Canada. 

(The omission of the letter “u” from such 
words as “labor” is a step in the direction of 
correct etymology. Imagine the attempt to 
get an oblique case out of a Latin word of 
the third declension spelled incorrectly with a 
letter “u” after the “o.” There is no doubt 
that Noah Webster went too far in some of 
his departures from the orthography of the 
early 1800’s, and he favored simplicity and a 
more or less rational spelling. The eminent 
critic, Richard Grant White, called English the 
“grammarless tongue.” He might have hit 
it on its eccentricities of spelling. — Editor.) 
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Su^festioD and Complaint from One Who Likes 
Amazing Stories 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Here is a letter I wish you would print. 
Many of your correspondents keep yelling to 
keep up with present scientific discoveries. I 
say; STAY AHEAD OF IT ALL! Most of 
the authors do that, but they take too many 
liberties. 

For instance: In the story “Earth Rehabili- 
tators, Consolidated,” you have what is called 
a communigraph signalling to Spica, a star in 
Virgo. This is understood to be advance radio, 
even if it is not said to be. Radio waves travel 
at the same rate as light, namely, 186,000 miles 
a second. It takes the sun’s light over eight 
minutes to reach us, so how the deuce do you 
get instantaneous answers from Virgo, millions 
of light years away? 

Now if you had someone invent an “Ether 
Control” or something to speed radio waves up, 
it might mean something. 

Another thing is having the illustrations 
always showing a man in a space suit sitting or 
standing upright in respect to the page. That’s 
wrong. Also it is wrong when a machine or 
space ship with rocket tubes idling is shown 
with the gases going up with respect to the 
page. 

Well, anyway I like the magazine and what 
they don’t write we can guess. 

F. Wochna, 
General Delivery, 
Oakfield, New York. 

(Your objections are not very clear, but we 
leave them to our readers to peruse, and for 
the authors to answer. The point, which you 
take, about men in the illustrations is not in- 
telligible; as you do not tell which illustrations 
you refer to. Your two expressions, “upright in 
respect to the page’’ and “up with respect to 
the page” also arc not clear. — Editor.) 


A Very Suggestive Document — We Shall Hope 
to Use It in the Future — Some 
of Its Suggestions 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

This is my first letter to you, though I 
have been reading your magazine for a good 
couple of years. There are a few things that 
I wish to say. What made the greatest im- 
pression on me, while reading science-fiction 
was, “The Seeds of Life,” by John Taine! I 
consider this story as the greatest you ever 
printed! You would make a step forward in 
science-fiction, if you could arrange for the re- 
print of this author’s books. 

So far there has been nothing radically 
new in modern science-fiction, since its inau- 
guration with the Amazing Story publication. 
I mean either in illustrations or story ideas. To 
this effect I have a suggestion to make, if 
you will permit me — especially with reference 


to the illustrations. An illustration for a bi- 
ological story, or for a story with a biological 
vein, could furnish us with great material of 
educational value, besides the fictional part. 
Such instance can be illustrated in a picture, 
where the brain or some other biological entity 
is playing a part in the story. The part of 
the picture in science-fiction, in its usual form, 
is to express a view of a certain episode, either 
fantastically, or not. Not discarding the fan- 
tastic idea, we can be able to discover, within 
its layout, at the same time, the actual anat- 
omy of the brain, true to its proportion. In 
this way we can be given a thorough knowl- 
edge of this origin, which so very few have 
an idea about, and it is sure to produce a 
novel effect. 

For instance, take a story with an idea of a 
mechanical brain ! A normal brain, as we 
know, can’t function the same as the behavior 
of the mechanical monster, which the brain 
controls, and which is to be described in the 
story. Naturally, we must discover this ab- 
normality in the brain, but we do it pictoriallyl 
By using such expedient, we connect it with 
the actual ends of the story, showing the nor- 
mal parts of the brain at the same time. 

While I am writing this letter my idea of 
such picture is, that it may look like one of 
those old maps that show actual roads and 
houses in their detail — ^they specify them ! Your 
artist staff, I am sure, could work this idea out 
and improve it greatly. Its outline, though, I 
believe, should be retained. 

The fantastical expression of a picture in 
relation to this anatomical discourse, is a thing 
to be considered in itself. It can be incor- 
porated as follows : first, with the explanations 
of its pictorial relations through directional 
factors. The same as in a private treas- 
ure map, when we look at it we see not only 
the treasure chest and the pirate, but there is 
a conspicuousness of the roads that interpret 
and lead. Now, the pirate and the treasure- 
chest in themselves can ariswer for the same 
purpose scenically, as that part of the episode, 
which the explanation through the roads on 
the map has just interpreted literally if it an- 
swers the purpose. The most important thing 
now, is the necessity for a relation between the 
distinct scene which in itself is only an entity, 
and the brain picture. To accomplish this we 
use the brain to represent the map itself t Also, 
at the same time that the long, white roads or 
the nerves lead with their explanations as a 
biological indicator, they can also be employed 
as an interpreter for fictional motives. For in- 
stance, the abnormal part, be it in the brain or 
some other biological entity, could be outlawed 
through fictional explanations, which would 
create interest for the normal anatomy of the 
human body. 

'The reader, in looking down at such picture. 
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will be affected by certain definite psychological 
impressions. In reading the story he can al- 
ways trace, for explanations of certain of its 
phases, the “biological roads.” Also, the final 
arrival at the motive of the story, where its 
connection with the bodily (brain) defect is 
brought out, will gain the reason of it being 
so, because a pictorial representation will af- 
ford it a justification for its existence and 
vice-versa. In technical viewpoint, the pres- 
ence of that abnormal part will carry an attri- 
bution of a biological fault With that view- 
point and the understanding that each part 
will act accordingly, the particular scene we 
have seen before can only be a representation 
of one episode of the individual’s behavior as 
a whole. 

I am not an artist; I never drew in my life, 
but I think that illustrations, alongside science- 
fiction has tremendous possibilities, and esue- 
cially you, as an editor, ought to see it. 

But I am through. Now, before ending this 
letter, I would be grateful if you would record 
me here, to your readers for a notice of sci- 
entific importance to which some, I hope, may 
respond — that I have Amazing Stories from 
its first issue — up to date, in monthlies, also 
all quarterlies. These I want to sell, singly 
or as a whole. Please remember, though I am 
selling all of my mags., I will still continue to 
read Amazing Stories. 

H. Weissman, 

161 W. 21st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

(Your ideas are quite suggestive. We will 
refer them to our art staff for their considera- 
tion. — E ditor.) 


Criticism and Some Requests from a Reader 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am a steady reader af A. S., but I have 
never written in before. Ever since I started in 
1929, it has been my favorite magazine up until 
you changed from the large to the small size. 
My brother was binding them and when you 
changed he had to quit. I think it would be a 
good idea to change back to the old size. 

I also think it would be well to reprint a 
few of the old serials you had about 1930, such 
as, “The Drums of Tapajos,” “The Swordsman 
of Sarvon,” “The Stone from the Green Star,” 
“The Spacehounds of IPC” and “Television 
Hill” and others. I want to especially ask you 
to reprint, “The Swordsman of Sarvon” and 
“Television Hill.” 

Thomas V. Bowmer, 

2427 West 78th Street, 
Inglewood, California. 

(The smaller size or the format of the mag- 
azine has been approved of by a number of 
correspondents. We have a number of excel- 
lent stories awaiting publication; it would be 
a pity not to publish them. — EonoK.) 


Stories and Back Issues of Amazing 
Stories Wanted 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I heartily agree with the exponents of the 
larger size, and I will add that it lends the 
mag. that distinction which makes it the “aris- 
tocrat of science fiction,” but the size is not as 
important as the material, of course. Speaking 
of material, couldn’t you get J. W. Campbell, 
Jr., to write one of his stories about Fuller, 
Wade, Morey, etc., for you. 

As for the stories in the May issue: 

The White City — Interesting, but not much 
science. 

Liners of Time — Excellent so far. 

Older Than Methuselah — Well handled, but it 
has a hackneyed, sterotyped plot. 

A Saga of Posa and Nega — ^Joseph Skidmore 
has a delightful style of writing, and he cer- 
tainly has chosen an original theme for his 
series of stories. 

The Gipsies of Thos — Very good. 

I would like to obtain any stories by J. W. 
Campbell printed before October, 1932, and also 
the November and December, 1933, issues, and 
the July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber and December issues of 1934 of Amazing 
Stories. If any reader of A. S. has these is- 
sues for sale, I would appreciate it if he would 
communicate with me. 

Frank Driggers, 
Quarters 22, 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

(We thank you for your appreciation. J. W. 
Campbell, Jr., is still on our roll of authors. 
You will probably hear from readers having 
the issues you ask for. We are sending a note 
of your requirements to our Circulation De- 
partment and you will hear from them in a 
few days. You must have noticed that many 
of our readers have copies of Amazing 
Stories to dispose of. — Editor. 


Amazing Stories in England — Mittakai in 
Stories 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been a reader of Amazing Stories 
for about three years and would like to throw 
a few suggestions at your feet. 

There are plenty of stories with errors in 
them which it pays to ignore if one wishes 
to enjoy the story. I suggest that you offer 
a small prize every month for the best let- 
ter pointing out an error. 

If this does nothing else, it will .give the 
authors an excuse to fall back on. 

Why not offer a standing prize say — $20.00 
for a good plot for your regular authors to 
work on. Some of the plots they use were 
old when the magazine started. Unfor- 
tunately we have no science-fiction magazines 
in England so I rely on my supply from the 
U. S. A. and often miss an edition which is 
rather annoying, especially when it is the end 
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of a serial. I never read the end of “Tri- 
planetary,” by Smith. 

1 would like letters from any part of the 
U. S. A. particularly from readers interested 
in radio, and wireless control. 

C. A. Parker, 

12 Howard Road, 

E. 11, London, 
England. 

(We have an agent in London, to whom 
you might explain your difficulties in procur- 
ing Amazing Stories. The Hachette Co., 3, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E. C. 4, is agent for Continental Europe. The 
Woolworth shops sell the magazine, but not 
up to the most recent dates of issue. Our agent 
for Great Britain is Atlas Publishing and Dis- 
tributing Company, 18, Drive Lane, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. 


A Communication to the Editor Not Less 
Interesting for That — Amazing 
Stories Is Not Slipping 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I will endeavor to explain by means of word- 
pictures what was not clear in my letter of 
October Sth. I thought at the time of com- 
position that my statements were quite clear, 
but as you seem to have misunderstood them 
I will explain. 

When I said that my letter would not re- 
ceive an answer 1 thought that you as a busy 
individual could hardly take time off to reply 
to a mere reader. 

I hardly think that the small cross-section 
of the Science Fiction readers as represented 
by your Discussions is quite a fair example of 
the readers as a whole. It is inclined to be 
prejudiced and it is not a customary editorial 
policy to print letters which really express 
opinions. True, a number of readers con- 
sider that Amazing Stories still continues to 
hold up the standards of several years ago. 
Having read your publication since inception I 
believe that I am capable of stating that 
Amazing Stories is slipping! And has been 
doing so for the past two years. 

When I referred to “coming events,” I 
meant a little column which used to run on the 
contents page of each issue, forecasting the 
stories to appear in the next issue and giving 
a small synopsis of each. 

I hope that any misunderstanding will be 
cleared up by this letter and I still want to re- 
main a friend of Amazing' Stories and its 
Editors. 

Fred Anger, 

2700 Webster Street, 
Berkeley, California. 

(This letter perhaps was not written for 
publication, but We take the liberty of putting 
it in Discussions. It will be appreciated for its 
candor as well as final expression of friendli- 
ness. — Editor.) 


A “First Letter” to Amazing Storied— 

Do Not Let It Be the Lest 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

In writing my first letter to Amazing 
Stories, I would like to compliment you on 
your serials. I have only been reading your 
magazine since the November issue, but of the 
four serials it has contained since then, three 
have surpassed anything that has appeared with- 
in the pages of your rivals. 

I refer to “Conquest of the Planets,” by 
Campbell, “Earth Rehabilitators,” by Kostkos 
and the great “Liners of Time,” by Feam. 
These three might be classified as good, bet- 
ter, best. I am basing my opinion on “Liners 
of Time” entirely on the first installment, but 
I am not greatly worried about the quality of 
the rest of the installments, as Fearn seems 
well able to take care of them. 

I must throw a brickbat after all this praise. 
Your complete stories are not up to the stand- 
ard of your serials. They seem to lack some 
vital spark, or something. However, the “Mar- 
tian Mail” was very good, and “Relativity to 
the Rescue” and “The White City” were ad- 
equate. “The Moon Waits” was good if one 
overlooked the science. 

Would like to see Amazing back to the 
large size, as I read one or two issues in 1929 
and liked it very much. I would like to see 
another Quarterly appear almost as much as 
I would like to see this in print I cannot 
close without another brickbat: I don’t like 
Stanton Coblentz. He seems to have a “sunken 
city” complex. I wish you could at least bring 
him up for air in two or three issues. 

Well, it’s hard to close with a brickbat I 
like the way you battle the critics. Yon live 
up to your name. You are a true “Fighting 
Irishman.” 

James C. Tibbetts, 

64 Brown St, 
Liberty, Mo. 

(It is probably quite fair to say that a good 
serial is easier to produce than is a good short 
story. If a model is chosen, it might be O. 
Henry, the danger of imitation comes to the 
front This might operate to destroy any good 
that was in the writer. The discernment or 
discovery of imitation ends the claim of a 
story to any real merit. You are wrong about 
Coblenz. His work in our columns has dieted 
much admiration. He has also done some good 
work in verse. — Editor.) 


Books to Exchange for Amazing Stories — 
An Appreciation for Pennsylvania 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have several novels, history and science 
books, which I will trade in for Amazing 
Stories. These are all books and are mostly 
in excellent condition. Some of the history and 
science books are very interesting and educa- 
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tkmaL I will trade these books for issues of 
Amaziwg Stories of any date. If anyone is 
interested in trading with me, please write to 
roe at once, and I will forward you my com- 
plete list of books. 

Now for a little about Amazing Stories. 
The magazine kindles the spark of adventure 
that lies in all mankind. To some it is more 
than a joy — a relief from the worries and hard- 
ships of the day. 

Amazing Sknues prints those stories that 
bold the reader's interest, hdping spare hours 
to fly and be enjoyed by all. "Our Mag." helps 
the thousands of readers to actually live the 
thrills and lives of each new character from 
the pens of your wonderful staff of writers. 

I feel that it is just and right for the readers 
of a worthy magazine to show their apprecia- 
tion of the editor’s efforts to give them only 
the best After all, we readers are your asso- 
ciate editors. 

From a perusal of recent copies of Amazing 
Storizs, I predict a rapidly increasing circula- 
tion of your worthy publication. Certainly this 
will occur unless you revise your present edi- 
torial policy and give your readers an inferior 
class of stories. 

Your covers are fascinating and actually act 
as a salesman on the newsstands. This is ac- 
complished and brought about by your superb 
artist Morey. Morey does good work both on 
the covers and inside illustrations. You are 
very fortunate to have such a worthy artist. 

The May issue of Amazing Stories was ex- 
cellent. The cover painting, by Morey, is a fine 
piece of artistic work. 

The editorial, “Gliding and Soaring,” by T. 
O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D, was very interesting 
and educational. I always take great pleastire 
in reading Dr. Sloane’s editorials. 

'This issue contained a few excellent stories, 
by a few of my favorite authors. “The White 
City,” by my most favorite author — David H. 
Keller, M.D., was very interesting and well 
written. This was an unusual story and it con- 
tained a good plot. In my opinion, this is the 
best story in this issue and takes first place. 
"Liners of Time,” by John Russell Feam, was 
a splendid story. Keep up the good work, Mr. 
Fearn. This story takes second place. “A 
Saga of Posi and Nega,” by Joseph William 
Skidmore, was a masterpiece. I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. This story takes third place. You’re 
great, Mr. Skidmore. "Older Than Methuse- 
lah,” by Stanton A. Coblentz, was a very fine 
story. It was interesting all the way through, 
and it kept you in suspense all through the story. 
Congratulations, Mr. Coblentz, this story takes 
fourth {dace. 

Amazing Stories is sure making great 
progress, and soon it won't have any rivals. But 
keep running fast, don’t look back and you will 
win the race. The race is now on, and may 
the best roan win I 


I guess I will now close this letter, or else 
I will get that disease, “science-fictionitis,” 
which Mr. Clark spoke about under “Discus- 
sions.” Thanks for the tip, Mr. Qark; you 
will save us many doctor bills. However, here 
is the cure, which I have been working on for 
years and which is now perfected — EAT 
MORE SCIENCE FICTION 1 

Ah revoir, Mr. Editor, I’ll be seeing you in 
next month’s issue. 

I am always glad to correspond with Amaz- 
ing Stories readers. 

Le Roy Christian Bashore, 

310 North Seventh Street, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

(We can only express our thanks for yom 
favorable expressions anent Amazing Stories. 
Especially we are glad to have the editorials 
enjoyed by our readers. You will probably hear 
from correspondents. — Editor.) 


Some Rather Severe and Very Positive 
Criticism Prom a Positively 
Disposed Correspondent 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

There is one. fact that is important to remem- 
ber above all in reading this letter. If I com- 
plain, it is because I wish to make a good maga- 
zine better. I am not pointing out the weak 
spots in a poor work but die improvable ones 
in a good work. This letter judges January 
to March inclusive. 

1. Many letters complain of the rough edges. 
Many editorial comments ignore the complaints. 
If the cost is prohibitive, say so and end the 
argument. If not, please explain. 

2. The size is convenient, but bad for this 
reason: There are many people who still have 
a poor opinion of this magazaine because they 
have not read it The small size puts it visu- 
ally among the dime-novels and their opinion is 
confirmed. 

3. The February cover was inaccurate. The 
men were supposed to be outside the creater 
looking in. 

4. “Seven Perils to Quiches” was horrible. 
Every other story in the four issues was at the 
very least good enough. This story had no 
science, the story was told twice and the second 
telling lacked the virtue of brevity. 

5. The plots sometimes repeat. But the aver- 
age of this magazine is above that of others 
and more new angles are introduced than in 
others. 

6. “Discussions” is invariably good, but Mr. 
Editor, don’t let your pride in foreign readers 
crowd out the American. The letters should 
be judged by their contents, not by their geo- 
graphy. If you print all letters this does not 
apply. 

7. The reprint question is the most important. 
Let me answer Arthur Jones, Jr. (a) His 
counter to the objection that Verne is in all 
libraries is that he makes a collection of science 
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fiction. But the object of this magazine is not 
to please a handful of collectors. Very few 
people have time to re-read old magazines, (b) 
Everyone has not read Verne, he says, because 
the census is at the figure of two billioiL What 
of it? The circulation of the magazine is not 
two billion. And most of our readers have 
read Verne, or don’t want to. (c) His reply 
to the antiquity of Verne is silly — “he is real 
literature.” Granted that Mr. Jones knows 
what constitutes real literature and that Verne 
is real literature, the fact remains that other 
stories are real literature and they are often 
foimd in this magazine. Furthermore, as sev- 
eral other correspondents have proved, the 
science of Verne is diildish now. He is at 
fault somewhere in eighty per cent of his 
stories. There is no excuse for printing in this 
magazine any story, however good, that con- 
tains faulty science. Verne’s heroes, by the 
way, violate the law of averages more than 
most modern ones. 

8. Serials: This same reader wants three 
serials in each issue because they are real book 
length novels. Admitted. The solution is to 
print an entire serial in one issue. It is an- 
noying to have to save several copies from 
month to month. If I did not know that one 
serial per issue is neded to make people buy 
the next issue, I would advocate none at all. 
The serial is not literature, it is a very necessary 
trick of the magazine trade. 

9. It might be advisable to put more machin- 
ery and fewer people upon the covers. 

10. If I have to pay my quarter for Jules 
Verne, I shall change to another magazine. 

11. By the way of parenthesis, I like this 
magazine. 

Albert Field, Jr. 

364 Beech Spring Road, 

South Orange, N. J. 

(We certainly appreciate your desire as ex 
pressed in the opening paragraph of your let- 
ter. Your dictatorial expression of views we 
consider rather amusing. What the “argu- 
ment” is you do not make clear. You might 
compare our format (size) with that of the 
“Atlantic Monthly" and other magazines of 
that class. For the February cover we refer 
you to the paragraphs it illustrates, beginning 
at the foot of the second column of page 42. 
There is nothing said there about a crater and 
men looking into it. Nothing of Jules Verne’s 
writing has been published for a number of 
months. The serial problem caimot be solved 
in a way to please all readers. You should al- 
ways date your letters. — Editob.) 


A Quantity of Favorable Comment for An 
Editor Who Thoroughly Appreciates It 
Editor, Amazing Stokixs; 

1 have been a reader of your interesting 
magazine since 1928, and have found it to be 


very educational despite its title of Amazing 
Stokies. Theory has always been the fore- 
runner of all the amazing facts. Naturally 
many of the stories sound “screwy,” but never- 
theless “amazingly” interesting. I have read 
the stories of Harl Vincent, Dr. Miles D. 
Breuer, Otis Adelbert Kline, H. G. Wells and 
Jules Verne. Amongst the outstanding is one, 
yotir author, explorer — Hyatt VerrilL His 
stories remain in a class by themselves. They 
seem so realistic, it’s uncanny. I wonder how 
many readers remember “The World of Giant 
Ants,” “The Green Girl,” “Into the Prism” 
and "Beyond the Prism.” I’ve read the first 
two about half a dozen times. The other 
stories which remain indelible on my mind are 
the “Skylark” stories and the sequel. In fact 
I still have all these magazines. 

I noticed in the last edition one of the 
readers expressed the desire of having the 
“Skylark Stories,” reprinted. I happen to 
have some 1930 and later issues on hand I 
could dispose of. If any reader wishes to get 
the copies they could communicate with me. 
The 1930 issues were rather larger than the 
ones we get now and took up too much space. 

I might have praised Verrill’s work a little 
too highly, but he is worthy of it. This of 
course, dqes not lessen my respect for the other 
authors. Another whom I forgot to mention 
was Nathanson, the author of “The Conquest 
of the Earth.” 

Taken altogether, I throw nothing else but 
roses to Amazing Stokies. More luck to you 
and more success. 

* Edward Ghiz, 

7429 Berri Street, 
Montreal, Canada 

(The caption at the head of this letter tells 
the story and expresses our feelings so well 
that there is nothing to be said here except 
that we warmly appreciate such favorable com- 
ments and go^ wishes. — Editob.) 


Hitting the Bullteye of Modem Fiction 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

As a journalist I should like to make a few 
remarks regarding Amazing Stories. I often 
open the pages of your interesting and tmusual 
publication in an effort to find some fiction 
intellectually palatable and emotionally stimu- 
lating. W^ile I cannot say that I am always 
satisfied to the full, I must admit that you 
have one of the very best magazines in the 
country. 

However, like all monthly publications, you 
face the danger of having the type story you 
feature, fall into a definite and mechanized 
form. And, that is a state of affairs that I 
should not want to see, so far as Amazing 
Stories is concerned. 

It was with extreme pleasure, therefore, 
that I read ‘“The Gipsies of Thos,” by R. 
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Frederick Hester, in the current number. Here 
is a story which treats of inter-planetary 
travel, but, the author evinces talent and 
craftsmanship of an unusual order. His descrip- 
ticm of a storm, Chapter 6, is a piece of 
literary work not often found in modem pub- 
lications. Your introductory comments about 
the story are quite to the point when they 
stress that it is “i le Dean Swift” in style. 

Having read Mr. Hester’s work in many 
publications but finding him in Amazing 
Stories for the first time, may I therefore, be 
permitted to suggest that you get him to write 
a story in which the characters think in, say, 
four dimensional modes, instead of our known 
categories of thought? I am sure it would be 
intensely interesting, and “The Gipsies of 
Thos” really calls for a sequel. . . . 

With best wishes for the success of Amaz- 
ing Stories Magazine — which has scored a 
oeil de boeuf in modern fiction, I remain. 

Jack Benjamin, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

(We thank you for your appreciative words ; 
as you know we editors need encouragement — 
Editor.) 


Wild Bill as a Critic 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

I have no quarrel with W. B. (Wild Bill) 
Hoskins, who attacked my story, “Relativity 
To The Rescue,” via your Discussions Columns. 
He has a right to his own opinion. Perhaps 
his observations were based wholly on prejudice 
against the story. That, also, is his privilege. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the editor made 
a slip-up in accepting the story for publication. 
One cannot expect him to be infallible, even 
though he edits such a reputable, scientific- 
fiction magazine as the Amazing Stories. 

Perhaps a partial explanation would not be 
out of order. My reference to “windows, aber- 
rated with moisture” was to the effect that 
any object, as viewed through the irregularly 
surfaced coating formed by beads of moisture, 
would be to some extent shifted aside, due to 
the refraction or bending of light rays at an 
angle through liquids denser than the medium 
through which the light rays are passing. If 
one thrusts a stick into a glass of water, it 
appears bent, or thrust aside from its natural 
path, due to refraction of light waves. I do 
not think that the term "aberrated” was a 
misapplication. His criticism of “languoring” 
seems to have been a mental “aberration” upon 
his part, inasmuch as he declaims that “lan- 
guor” is no verb— failing to mention the meta- 
morphosis naturally enhanced by the addition 
of the suffix “ing.” 

My personal preference as yet leans toward 
“vacuumized.” Perhaps, through deference in 
the future to Mr. Hoskins, I may use “vacu- 
umated.” “Awkward,” “bestial,” and “resplen- 


dent,” were used as adjectives rather than ad- 
verbs. For instance, I presume that my mis- 
application of ‘bestial” was extracted from 
the sentence, “His mouth drooped bestial and 
full-lipped. ...” The allusion to the word as 
M adjective describing “mouth” should have 
been clearly deduced by its association with 
“full-lipped.” Under the circumstances the rest 
of the sentence would have been mangled by 
applying the adverb “bestially” in its stead. A 
comma, following the word “drooped,” would 
doubtless have been a better form, although it 
is not entirely necessary. I have, indeed, a habit 
of using adjectives in such a manner. Every 
writer falls into more or less distinctive 
“styles.” Incomplete sentences are often ram- 
pant, in some of the best descriptive fiction. 
I’m certainly not alone in using them as ex- 
clamatory description. Words in quotations are 
not necessarily composed of unadulterated 
grammar. If they were, it would rob “realism” 
from speech of characters who are presumed 
to be “actual, living;” people rather than 
walking dictionaries and “good English 
cranks.” 

If I were to assure my critic that his asser- 
tion, that “glaring eyebrows” is a misuse of 
English language, is in reality a “glaring error” 
on his part, he might understand bow eye- 
brows might glare in much the same man- 
ner that errors glare. 

Grammatical discrepancies and typographical 
errors are boimd to creep into any story. I’ve 
observed them in the best of narrations. Per- 
sonally, I doubt if there is a single story in 
your magazine, or any other of its contem- 
poraries, which would be entirely perfect in 
English composition upon painstaldng analysis. 

Personally I have no ill-will toward Mr. 
W. B. (Wild Bill) Hoskins because of his 
dislike for my stories, which I feel has in- 
fluenced him greatly m his criticism. I have 
just as great a dislike for personal squabbles 
within the readers’ Discussions departments of 
science-fiction magazines, and I do not intend 
to discuss the matter at length, regardless of 
any deleterious rebuttal he may contemplate. 
I will not even assert that my story was en- 
tirely free of typographical or grammatical 
mistakes. 

It is up to the readers to offer constructive 
criticism to the editors, as they see it, for the 
future guidance of your editorial board in 
selecting stories of a popular vein. I compli- 
ment Mr. W. B. (Wild Bill) Hoskins upon 
the accomplishment of the aforesaid duty. 

J. Harvey Haggard, 

932 Sth Street, 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

(The word “aberrated” applied to refraction 
of light is expressive; it is to be remembered 
that aberrate is an intransitive verb. “Languor” 
meaning “languish’ is an old timer. As “vacu- 
umize” is given in Webster’s Dictionary as a 
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verb, you should stick to it, even if Wild 
Bill prefers a word not given in the 1928 edition 
of Webster’s. Then “awkward,” “bestial” and 
“resplendent” were used as adjectives. The use 
of adverbs where adjectives belong is a weak- 
ening error. Your use of adjectives is correct — 
Editor.) 


Amazing Stories Is “Improving” — We Wish It 
Was So Good It Did Not Need To — 
Perhaps It Is 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have just finished reading the February, 
1935 issue and I can honestly say that the old 
Mag. seems to be improving of late. This is 
how I place your stories in that issue : 1. 
“Conquest of the Planets.” 2. “Discussions.” 
3. “Valley of the Rukh.” 4. “Seven Perils to 
Quiches.” S. “When Time Stood Still.” 6. 
“Editorial.” 7. “The Thing In The Woods.” 
8. “Poem,” and 9. “The Island of White Mice.” 
David Keller ought to be jumped on for 
writing a sling of a story like that ; why I could 
do better myself. Say, what are you going to 
do about all them there fellers who keep on 
hissing and shouting about the size of the 
Mag. ? and smooth edges and so-and-so’s 
cover? Why they just about make me sick. 
Every time I read the Editorial I see some 
argumentive boobs in long clothes moaning 
about edges and size. 

Why not get Paul Ernst and Ray Cummings 
and A. T. Burks to write a few stories. I have 
read their stories in other science-fiction books 
and they always seemed good. (We had one 
book on science-fiction published weekly in 
England and it ran under the glorious title of 
“Scoops” and publication stopped after six un- 
successful months ; they didn’t publish enough 
scoops.) In your last September issue you 
printed, “Noekken of Norway.” Let’s have 
some more like that. The finest stories I have 
ever read are by Edgar Rice Burroughs — ^his 
Mars and Venus series ; anyone else agree with 
me? I don’t expect anyone to, not Americans 
anyway. Now, if anyone has any weird fiction 
and strange tales to sell or exchange will they 
please communicate with me as I have about 
one hundred science fiction and terror mags. 
I am willing to exchange, and now I must close 
after congratulating you on your fine maga- 
zine and your high standard stories. When an 
author writes a story has he to have it copy- 
righted before it will be accepted for publi- 
cation? 

Ivor M. Dickens, 

Park Road, Stapleton, 
Bristol, England. 

(Your letter is very encouraging and we all 
need a little , of that medicine. No copyright 
is required on a story submitted to a publisher. 
It is perhaps a good plan to do it as it costs 
very little. — Editor.) 


An Advocate of Wesso’a Work — ^We Are Strong 
Advocates of Morey’s Illustrations 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

The May issue wasn’t much to write in about. 
My only hope is pinned on the year and a 
half late “Liners of Time,” having just pulled 
into A. S. Dock after being lost in the fourth 
dimension (?) However, I’ll have to wait until 
it is complete as I always like to read serials 
all at once, and not have to leave off in the 
most interesting part. 

The complete stories were all very mediocre, 
even Dr. Keller’s, which is unusual. I guess 
it is because I’ve been reading quite a few 
old Amazing Monthlies and Quarterlies lately. 
Just finished “Birth of a New Republic” by 
Breuer and Williamson. Whatta combination! 
Whatta story ! It certainly was a masterpiece. 
It ranks in with the Skylark” stories and other 
classics of stf. 

Say! why have you stopped telling us how 
many parts a serial is going to be? Also where 
are the little fillers that tell us what is com- 
ing next month? We want ’em back! 

The editorial was as good as ever, and so 
was Discussions. 

And now I want a DEFINITE answer to 
this question. Where is Wesso? In the past you 
have always ignored this question or have 
evaded by some such answer as “Wesso is no 
longer with us.” I know he is no longer with 
you. I want to know why??? Is he dead? 
Did he abscond with the funds or something? 
The more I see of his works, the more I am 
convinced that Wesso was and is superior to 
any artist drawing for stf. magazines to-day. 
You give space to that crazy SPWSSTFM so 
you ought to give some space to a society that 
is just as worthy. The Society for the Purpose 
of Bringing Wesso Back to STFB. All fans 
interested in joining the SFPBWBTSF write 
to me. I am glad to see a couple of people 
agree with me about Morey. I think he has 
taken the advice about skinny underpinnings 
on people to heart, as the May cover is O. K. 
except for its customery sombreness, but as 
Corwin Stickney? jr. says, he needs some 
competition. With Wesso and Morey illustrat- 
ing together as of old. I’m sure the art situa- 
tion would be cleared up. 

There would always be kickers no matter 
what you did with the magazine and I doubt 
if the average story in the “Good Old Days” 
was a whole lot better than any you are pub- 
lishing now. Very likely if some of the stories 
that are criticized so vehemently now were 
published then they would have been hailed as 
classics and vice versa. It is growing increas- 
ingly hard for authors to think up new ideas, 
which is what most people want. If a story 
of the “Good Old Days” could be reprinted 
without anybody knowing it was a reprint, it 
would undoubtedly be called a “boresome re- 
hash” while if it was an acknowledged reprint. 
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it would b« acclaiijjed far and near. Nichl 
xoahrf 

Well, best wishes and hopes for an improve- 
ment in the June issue. 

Arthur L. Widner, Jr., 

79 Germain Avenue, 
Quincy, Mass. 

(The powers that be maintain in this office 
a group of artists to work on magazines, and 
we are getting such good work from them 
that we feel there is no need of going out- 
side for talent. Sorae^readers enjoy the serial 
—the period of waitmg seems to give them 
pleasing suspense. We are using “little fillers” 
as you call them. Two stories in this issue 
were announced in a preceding number. We 
do not know what your alphabetical allusion to 
us means. — Editor.) 


A Tribute to A. Hyatt Verrill 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Seldom do I write a “Letter to the Editor” 
and then only when motivated by a deep desire 
to accomplish something. This is written, there- 
fore, with the hope that you will continue to 
give us more stories by A. Hyatt Verrill. 

His stories are not only the best in imagi- 
native scientific fiction, but his lucid style and 
logical presentation give them real literary 
value. 

Critics as a rule are sterile egotists, but 
even at the risk of being placed in that cate- 
gory, I make some claim to able criticism. Back 
in 1927, I picked out “The Island of Dr. 
Moreau” from Amazing Stories and wrote to 
Carl Laemmle, suggesting it would make good 
film material with Lon Chaney in the role of 
the Doctor. Mr. Laemmle very courteously 
wrote me that it was too fantastic and unsuit- 
able, but some years later, after the death of 
Lon Chaney, it was filmed quite successfully as 
“The Tiger Woman.” 

Another story which I chose at that time as 
being out-standing, “The Second Deluge,” 
was also used for film material. 

Of course, I realize that writers of ability 
cannot be prolific enough to produce a story 
monthly, but you raise the standard of your 
magazine far above all imitators when you 
print material from the pen of such a genius 
as A. Hyatt Verrill. 

Please let me add that this letter is meant 
to be one of sincere praise — a natural one. 

Corrinne M. Grayson, 

4600 Diversey Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

(If you will look into “Who’s Who in 
America,” you will find that Mr. Verrill is 
an extremely prolific writer. He is a distin- 
guished archaeologist but has touched on many 
subjects. He will appreciate your tribute.— 
Editor.) 


Criticisms, Appreciations and Desires 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I bought the May issue of Amazing Stories 
to-day. The best story was “The White City” 
by Keller. David H. Keller is “the” science- 
fiction author. I will now make a list of my 
bests. 

1. Best magazine — Amazing Stories. 2. Best 
artist — Frank Paul. 3. Best authors — ^Keller 
and Williamson. 4. Best stories “Life Ever- 
lasting” and “Legion of Space.” S. Best char- 
acter — Tain of San Francisco. 6. Best issue 
of Amazing Stories since I have been reading 
science-fiction was December, 1934, issue. (I 
started reading science-fiction January, 193A) 

Here is my list of wants. 1. Smoo^ edges. 
2. Illustrations by Paul, Wesso and Clay Fer- 
guson. 3. Stories by Williamson, Kline, Wcin- 
baum, Wandrei and Burroughs. 4 . R^;ular 
bsues of the Quarterly. 

I have copies of “Amazing” for sale. Readers 
interested please write to me for list. Stamp 
appreciated. 

Robert A. Madle, 

333 E. Belgrade Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We have had great satisfaction in the work 
of the artist, Leo Morey. A letter of such 
definite criticism is very highly appreciated by 
an Editor, who has the futile desire of pleas- 
ing everyone. — Editor.) 


A Short Appreciation But No Address Is Given 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been reading the Amazing Stories for 
the last six months and I think that it is the 
best magazine, bar none. Also, I think that the 
stories in February range as follows: “The 
World Aflame,” excellent; “The Contest of 
the Planets,” “An Epos of Posi and Neg;a,” 
good; “The Tale of the Atom,” good; “Land 
of Twilight,” too much love. On the whole I 
think February’s issue was quite good, but it 
was spoiled by “The Land of Twilight,” which 
was more or less a love story. I would like 
to hear from any reader in the world. 

Bernard E. Taylor, 
England. 

(There is very little ‘love motif” in Amazing 
Stories, so you must stand the little we give 
you. You speak of hearing from any reader 
but do not give your address. — Editor.) 


A Twelve-Year-Old Gives His Views on 
Amazing Stories 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I’m twelve years old and have been an ardent 
reader of A. S. for about four years. One 
of the first I read was the “Swordsmen of 
Sarvan” which was “the nuts,” personally I 
think you should reprint it I’ve also heard a 
lot about the “Skylark Series” which you might 
reprint also, outside of that I can think of 
no others, unless it was “Omega the Man.” 



LISTEN HEQ£, MAC. I’D SMASH YOUR 
FACE- -ONLY Y0U‘RE SO SKINNY VDU 
might dry up and blowaway 


hey! QUIT KICKING 
THAT SAND IN ^ 
OUft FACeSI T 


NO. TM afraid^ 

NOT.rM PRETTY 
BUSY gooo-oay! 


DARN IT ! I'M SICK AND TIRED OF A 
. BEIN^ A SCARECROW* CHARLES J 

atlas says he can give me a 

REAL BODY. ALL RIGHT* lU. GAMBLE 
A STAMP and 

HIS FREE book! cl.tiLJC 


OH DON'T LET ^ 

7 IT bother you, 
> little boy! 


THE BIG bully! 
I’LL GET EVEN f 
' SOME CAY /, 


IT WAS NICE 
TO MEET YOU 
GdfiCf.CAfi \j 
-ER-COME S 
AROUND some] 
EVENING^ / 


'boy! IT didn’t take ATLAS LONG TO 
\ DO THIS FOR me! look AT THOSE < 
MUSCLES Bulge out 


there's THAT BIG STIFF AGAIN, 
SHOWING OFF IN FRONT OF ^ 
GRACE AND the CROWD. ) 

V - WELL ITIS^ 

^^TURN r” 


WHAM I - NOW ITS ^ — ' 
MPUR TURN TO ORY 

UP AND Blow away 


THE 




that Made a MAW 

OWT OF “MAC" 


CHARLES ATLAS 


The 97*lb. Weakling Who Became 
*‘The World*s Most Perfectly Developed Man** 

T hey used to think there wasn't much hope for me. I wciRlied only 
97 pounds. I was a sickly scarecrow. Then I discovered Dynamic-Tensioti. It Rave 
me the body that twice won the title, “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” 
At mu mrn rUk I’ll clre you PKOOF in ftitt 7 dati that my same method can make you orcr 
into a NFINV MAN of giant power and energy. 

I’LL PROVE You Can Have a Body Like Mine! 

’ll PROVE that Dynamic-Tension wlUiout any pilU or unnatural dieting or 
weights and pulleys that may strain your 
heart or other vital organs — ran make you 
healthy, confident, powerful H>>MAX 
In jii«t a few minutes a day! Mall 
Potipon NOW for my Illustrated hook. 

•'Everlasting Health and Strength.” 

Tolls all ahoul Dynamie*Tension. 

Show.s actual photos. It's a raliiahle 
book! And It's FREE. Pend for 
your ropy today. A<ldre«« me per- 
sonalty; Charles Atlas. Dept. 98. M5 E. 

23 rd St.. New York. N. Y. 


FREE BOOK 


I"' 

I 

I 


CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 98 

115 East 23rd Street. New York. N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of Dynamic- 
Tension will make a New Man of mo— give me a 
healthy, husky body and big muscle devehp- 
ment. Send me your free book. “Everla^iiiig 
Health and Strength.” 


Holder of the title: ‘*The 
IVorld's Most ,Perfectly 
Develol>ed Man** 


THIS STERLING SILVER 
CUP BEING GIVEN AWAY 

I This TaloaMe cud ststwls about 14 
I inrhea h<cb on a black mah<>gaay bane. 
Iwillaward it to mrpuBit who makaa 
the mo«t improvement in hto devel.-p- 
ment within the next three nkanthe. 


Name. 


(Please print or write pUinlyi 


City Slate. 

' (g) IPSr.P. A. T.td. 













T R. A C 

(I'roami Barkkr 


CarlHubbrll, of theN.^ ^4' 

^ likes Cami^s mildness . 


SO^f/lO 


• Camels are made from finee, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic — than any other popular brand. 
iSignetO R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BASED Al.l 
Cari. lU inuM 


. p I V I N q 

SA^f Howak 


YOULL LIKE 
THEIR 
MILDNESS 
TOO! 


bWIM.MING 
Sf'iAN Vilas 


LF 

HUIORN 


GO 
Bill Mi 


KEEPING IN **00.40lTfON;id(ne»ns Tnu<fWi 7 > 
every one! Smt^e' CffhlSis ! Athletes say they 
never upset the nerve^.or disturb the wind. 


mnous athletes 

say about Camels 

The fact that athletes smoke Camels 
freely shows how mild Camels are. 
Carl Hubbell says: "Camels are so 
mild that no matter, how many I 
smoke they never get my wind." 

Here's Bill Mehlhotn, the veteran 
golfer: "From years of experience, I 
know that Camels will never get my 
wind.” And George M. Lott, Jr., dy- 
namic tennis star: "Camels never take 
the edge off my condition or get my 
wind, because they are mild." 

And Sam Howard, Susan Vilas, land 
G^rge Barket*— all agree ! 

O 

Why this mildness, approved by 
athletes, is important to yohl 

Because Camels ate so mild. ..you can 
smoke all you please. They don’t upset 
• the nerves. You'll find that your taste 
never tires of their appealing flavoi'. 
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AMAZmG STORIES 


Vincent, Williamson, Campbell and Miller are 
swell but I heartily object to Coblentz. Oh, 
and by the way how sJjout that “Tumithak” 
story you promised us so long ago. The “Sun- 
light Master.” How about more stories? 

Aside from all this your pardon that, our 
Mag. is perfect. 

Lots, lots and lots of luck, 

I forgot to say that “Room for the Super 
Race” and “The Last Earl” were swell. 

Thos. McDonald, Jr., 

4118 Carpenter Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

(We have taken the liberty of omitting a 
few words of this letter. The expj-ession “the 
nuts,” we let stand; it is intended as a com- 
pliment we presume. Coblentz is distinctively 
an author for “grown ups.” Wait nine or ten 
years and you will like him. The discussions 
take up a god deal of room as does the Edi- 
torial. We wish we had more room for 
stories. — Editor. ) 


An Approving Reader Writes an Encouraging 
Letter 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Having a lot of time to kill, I decided to 
hurl another page of tripe over the Editorial 
desk. It’s not that I have anything especial to 
say; I haven’t. I just want to let off a bit of 
excess steam. 

Maybe it's just a change taking place in my 
own mind (and I assure you I have at least 
a faint trace of such an accessory, despite 
many probable contrary opinions), but I’ve 
noticed a definite upward trend in the quality 
of Amazing Stories of late. 

Take the March cover, take April or May, 
and compare them with the October or No- 
vember cover of last year. The later ones are 
much more finely done — ^much more pleasing to 
the eye — than any of ’34, excepting perhaps the 
May and September issues. 

Corresponding with the covers, the story il- 
lustrations also seem improving. The figure of 
the man in Morey’s drawing for the first part 
of “Linen of Time” is the best human figure 
I’ve seen by him (and I’ve followed his draw- 
ings since those for “Microscopic Buccaneers,” 
his first for A. S.). All his drawings for 
"Earth Rehabilitators, Consolidated” are excel- 
lent. And illustrations are one of the main 
factors in a real Science Fiction magazine. 

At least we no longer see stories entirely 
mined for the first reading by the illustra- 
tions. This happened quite often in ’29 and 
’30. Witness : “The Metal Horde,” “The Secret 
Kingdom,” “A Visit to Suari,” “Death from 


the Skies,” and many, many others. When I 
got used to the horrible smears of ink that 
stood for the drawings of these stories, I read 
them over again, and was surprised. They 
really were very good. 

A few words on the stories. In April, I be- 
lieve it was, you published a story by J. Har- 
vey Haggard, entitled “Relativity to the Res- 
cue.” That’s just the type we want more of; 
real action. Ever since the old Astounding 
Stories died out, there has been a woeful lack 
of action-science stories. Too many New! In- 
conceivable New Theory Expounded! Aeons! 
Nebula! The Fate of the Universe! etc., etc., 
etc. It gets tiresome. Try to strike a happy 
balance. Harvey Haggard’s story was a master- 
piece. 

“The Mosquito Army” was well written, but 
made the usual mistake of placing the blame of 
a future war upon a certain existing country. 
If you authors write about future wars, please 
see that the wars are started in some fictious 
country, like “Moronia,” in Keller’s “Yeast 
Men.” Just to avoid hard feelings, ylcnow. (By 
the way. I’m not Russian, even in ancestiy.) 

“Liners of Time” starts out well. 

Oliver Saari, 

1342 First Street, S. E., 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

(We agree with you about the use of an 
“existing country” as the enemy in fiction. We 
shall hope that your idea may be carried out 
in future. We are trying out the effect of 
the former “Comet Tail” title on the covers. 
We have a number of good stories awaiting 
publication, but we are greatly interested in 
our authors. It is most gratifying to find the 
old names appearing on our pages. — Editor.) 


A Set of Amazing Stories for Sale 
Editor, Amazing Stories : 

In the interests of some of your readers 
desirous of obtaining back numbers of 
Amazing Stories, will you please publish this 
letter? 

I have a set containing all copies of the 
monthly from June, 1926 to October, 1934 in- 
clusive, all copies of the quarterly from Win- 
ter, 1928 (the first) to Spring-Summer, 1933, 
and also the one lone A. S. Annual. 

Economic necessity forces me to dispose of 
my collection. Every copy is intact, including 
cover, no pages are missing, etc. 

I prefer to dispose of the collection in a 
lump. 

Charles M. Seraphine, 

R. F. D. No. 2, 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


